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| Introduction 


IN THE PAST FIFTEEN years or so, I seem to have had a peculiar interest in the 
conclusions or endings of things. I wrote a doctoral dissertation on the last 
two of the eighteen books of the Mahabharata (hereafter MBh), and thereafter 
followed a kind of momentum into the Harivamsa (HV), a text appended to the 
end of the Great Epic as a supplement. Apparently uninterested in the begin- 
ning or middle of the HV, which tells the life story of the popular Hindu god 
Krsna, I again gravitated to the latter portion of the poem, where Krsna’s adult 
biography is related. This tendency to shun beginnings and “skip to the end” 
is probably rooted in laziness—I have never aspired to reading the entire HV, 
modest in size though it may be, let alone to reading the entire MBh. But all 
the same I developed a keen interest in the narratives of Krsna’s adult life, par- 
ticularly those involving his wives and children. By this leisurely route I came 
upon Pradyumna, Krsna’s first-born and most important son, who quickly be- 
came my dominant research concern. 

As I became better acquainted with Pradyumna during the years I pursued 
him through his various appearances in Sanskrit literature, I developed several 
default responses to the standard academic inquiry “So, what are you working 
on these days?” My replies have included “fish who swallow babies,” “guys who 
sleep with their mom,” or simply “sex and violence.” On the rare occasions 
when these terse replies prompted further questions, I found that my follow- 
up remarks, in which I identified Krsna’s son Pradyumna as the focus of a 
large-scale project, could inspire a wide range of reactions. These included 
open contempt (from those who see the study of the ancient world as wasteful 
indulgence), blank indifference (sometimes giving way to curiosity, sometimes 
not), or surprise: “Oh, Krsna has a son? Interesting.” Only on the rarest of 
occasions would I detect a vague recognition: “Oh yes, he is swallowed by a 
fish, isn’t he>” 

Pradyumna’s narratives involve scenes of quasi-incest, seduction, magic, 
passion, demons, staged theatrics, conflicts that one can scarcely avoid calling 
“Oedipal,” and the occasional decapitation. They raise questions about the 
construction of masculinity and femininity in ancient South Asia, about the 
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role and meaning of desire and sexual power, and about the intersection of di- 
vinity and humanity. I have never fully understood why so few scholars, even 
of South Asian religions and literature, are familiar with Pradyumna and his 
feats. I present the following study in the hopes that this important figure will 
be better known and understood by Indologists and scholars of South Asia, as 
well as by those who recognize the persisting power of the religious, cultural, 
and social values voiced by ancient narrative, and the persisting need to con- 
front and understand these values. They are in fact seldom far removed from 
those that govern our behavior today. 

Pradyumna’s father is Vasudeva Krsna, the counselor of the Pandavas, 
teacher of the celebrated and oft-translated Bhagavad Gité, and avatara, or 
earthly manifestation, of the supreme deity Visnu-Narayana. His mother is 
Rukmini of Vidarbha, the chief wife of Krsna—which is saying a great deal, as 
Krsna is said to have no fewer than 16,108 wives,’ and to have had sons by all 
of them. Only two other sons of Krsna, Samba and Bhanu, have any presence 
at all in Sanskrit literature, and they are entirely outshined by Pradyumna. 
No other descendant of Krsna is granted the attention given to his first-born. 
The boy’s name (I shall often refer to him as a boy or lad—kumdara—as his 
narratives largely celebrate him as a hero of some 16 years or so) is etymologized 
by Ksirasvamin, a commentator on the Amarakosa (Namalinganusdsana) of 
Amarasimha: Pradyumna is said to be “he whose majesty and strength are 
distinguished” (prakrstam dyumnam balam asya pradyumnah, 1.1.25-26). Thus 
his name could be rendered “pre-eminently mighty one’ or “highly prestigious 
hero” (Couture 2004, 79). I will not of course translate his name. Pradyumna 
is the star of two principal narrative cycles in Hindu mythology, which in the 
briefest possible terms involve (a) his abduction as a newborn baby by the 
demon Sambara, sexual maturation and return to his true family as a hand- 
some adolescent, after having slain Sambara and made his foster mother 
Mayavati into his wife; (b) a more elaborate romance with a demon princess 
named Prabhavati, whom he wins over as a wife as part of a complex plot to 
destroy her father Vajranabha.? 

Why devote an entire monograph to Krsna’s son? To be sure, it is not be- 
cause he is widely worshipped in South Asia today as an independent, physi- 
cally enshrined deity.} It is rather because the study of Pradyumna’s narrative 
cycle places us in a unique position to access and understand a peculiar con- 
figuration of social and religious values of the ancient and premodern South 
Asian world. I seek in this volume to understand these both more narrowly in 
the context of the early and developing Vaisnava tradition, and more broadly 
within the larger South Asian setting in which they are articulated, which 
includes not only Brahminical but also Jain and, more peripherally, Buddhist 
sensibilities. 

To my knowledge, there exists not a single article, book chapter, or study in 
English or any European language that examines Pradyumna in isolation or as 
an independent figure in Sanskrit literature. One short article, to which I have 
just referred, reviews the parallels between Krsna’s and Pradyumna’s childhood 
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(Couture 2004). The same author has also studied a narrative in which 
Pradyumna functions alongside his father, uncle, and son (Couture 2006). 
In her monograph study of Kamadeva, Catherine Benton devotes some atten- 
tion to Pradyumna on account of his connection with the God of Love (Benton 
2006, 65-74). Horst Brinkhaus has studied a Nepalese rendering of a narrative 
involving Pradyumna (Brinkhaus 1987), and a number of art historians have 
studied the archaeological evidence for an ancient grouping of warrior heroes 
of which Pradyumna formed a part (e.g., Banerjea 1942, 1944; Srinivasan 
1979; Hartel 1987). Ludwig Alsdorf’s (1936a) work on Jain traditions of Krsna’s 
life includes important sections on the “Pradyumnacarita,” or Jain mini-epic 
of Pradyumna. A generous quantity of scholarship exists on the Paficaratra 
system of worship of Visnu-Narayana, in which the name Pradyumna figures, 
along with other members of Krsna’s family (e.g., Gupta 1971; Matsubara 1994; 
Schreiner 1997; Bock-Raming 2002, etc.). Most of these sources will be im- 
portant for this study, particularly Benton. None of them, however, takes up 
the figure of Krsna’s son as an exclusive object of inquiry: Who exactly is he? 
For what feats is he celebrated? Where do we find his narratives, and how and 
why do they vary from source to source? As the son of Krsna, what is his role 
in the larger framework of the avatara’s intervention and regulation of dharma 
on earth? What does it mean, theologically and ontologically, to be the son of 
the avatdra? Such questions, to my knowledge, have never been posed in the 
extensive European and North American scholarship on the Sanskrit epics, on 
Krsna, or on the Vaisnava tradition. 

That no such study has emerged is particularly odd given the enthusiasm 
exhibited toward his father Krsna, who, as one of the most popular figures 
in the entire Hindu tradition, has quite deservedly been studied time and 
again from a variety of angles. One finds biographical studies encompassing 
Krsna’s entire life narrative (e.g., Ruben 1944; Majumdar 1969; Goswami 
1984; Preciado-Solis 1984); theological studies examining his identity as an 
avatara of Visnu (e.g., Hacker 1960; Sheth 1984; Matchett 2001; and almost 
any contribution from the substantial oeuvre of André Couture); studies 
examining the role of lila, or play and theater, in Krsna traditions (e.g., Kinsley 
1972; Hospital 1976-1977; Kinsley 1979; Hawley 1981; Hawley 1995; Hospital 
1995); studies examining his role as a figure in the MBh (Hiltebeitel 1976; 
Matilal 1991; McGrath 2013); collections of vernacular poetry dedicated to 
Krsna (e.g., Dimock and Levertov 1967; Hawley 1983; Sanford 2008; Hawley 
2009); surveys ranging across his regional manifestations (e.g., Singer 
1966; Rosen 1996; Beck 2005; Bryant 2007) or focused studies of those re- 
gional traditions (Dimock 1966; Hardy 1983; Haberman 1994; Case 2000; 
Dhere 201), archaeological and art studies (e.g., Banerjee 1978; Hawley 1979; 
Srinivasan 1981; Srinivasan 1989; Bhattacharya 1996; Schmid 2010); as well as 
appropriations by Jain authors (e.g., Jacobi 1888; Vaishakhiya 1946; Chatterjee 
1973; Bauer 2005; Geen 2009; Geen 20u; Couture and Chojnacki 2014). 1 am 
barely scratching the surface here and am citing mostly recent English lan- 
guage sources. Studies of the Bhagavad Gita, of the Bhagavata Purana, and of 
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the Krsna bhakti (devotional) traditions themselves, particularly of the Eastern 
regions of India, are too numerous to mention. Krsna scholarship is a uni- 
verse unto itself. Why is it that across these many studies, Pradyumna so rarely 
becomes an object of sustained inquiry, even though he is the eldest and most 
important child of this endlessly fascinating deity? To understand why this 
might be, I must introduce some of this study’s chief sources and say a few 
words about the most important of them—the HV—so as to clarify the reasons 
for its addition to the MBh as a supplement or appendix. This will on the one 
hand identify and frame some of the key materials for this study, and on the 
other hand permit an answer to the question of Pradyumna’s general neglect 
amidst the abundant scholarship on his father. 

Pradyumna is once again a figure of narrative literature. A handful of 
early archaeological pieces will be examined first, but our chief materials— 
stretching roughly from the third century BcE to the thirteenth century ce— 
will be the Great Epic MBh, its supplement the HV,‘ three major Vaisnava 
Puranas, the Jain appropriations of these Brahminical sources, the late 
appendices to the HV, and finally a thirteenth-century play from Kerala. With 
the exception of some Jain texts, all of these are Sanskrit materials and, apart 
from the Keralan play, are largely unplaceable to any specific region of South 
Asia. The most important of these sources, however, is the HV—the “Lineage 
(vamsa) of Hari (Krsna)’—which emerged alongside and supplemented its 
parent text, the MBh, roughly in the second or third century cE (Couture 1991, 
72-77; 2015, 67-87). The enormous MBh is famously said to “contain eve- 
rything,”> and given the enormous quantity of mythic and didactic material 
woven within, around, and beneath its basic narrative, one might wonder why 
it came to have attached to it a supplement or appendix—khila is the term 
used by the MBh itself (MBh 1.2.69; 1.2.233)—rather than simply incorpo- 
rate the appended material into its expansive and accommodating body. It is 
difficult to say why the HV took shape as an independent and appended text, 
rather than having its material woven into the epic, but even a brief glance at 
its contents can help to identify some of the driving motivations for the work 
of supplementation itself.° 

The critical edition HV edited by P. L. Vaidya consists of 18 chapters and 
opens with accounts of creation (1-7) and the Solar (8-10) and Lunar (20-27) 
Dynasties, the latter receiving more attention as it is the lineage in which 
Krsna—the son of Vasudeva and descendant of Yadu—is born. Interposed be- 
tween the two vamsa accounts is the Pitrkalpa, or treatise on the cult of wor- 
ship to the ancestral fathers (11-19). The Lunar line is followed through to the 
generation of Krsna, and is concluded with the tale of the Syamantaka Gem, a 
short narrative episode of Krsna’s adult life (28-29). However, the continuous 
biography of Krsna, properly speaking, does not begin until a substantial sec- 
tion, describing important events on a mythic and cosmic scale, establishes the 
reason for Visnu’s descent to earth as Krsna (30-45). Here the MBh’s framing 
rationale for the gods’ descent to earth in amsas, or portions—namely, in order 
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to relieve the earth of her overburdening—is supplemented with an addi- 
tional purpose: after Visnu destroys his enemy Kalanemi in a cosmic war at 
HV 38, the latter is reborn on earth as the evil Kamsa, who usurps the throne 
of Mathura and causes chaos. Visnu will therefore descend and take birth as 
Krsna in order to bring about both the Mahabharata war and the destruction 
of Kamsa. 

At this point—the conclusion of adhyaya 45—we experience a shift in per- 
spective as we cross down from the cosmic and timeless realm to the earth and 
the actual birth of the god as the son of Vasudeva and Devaki in Chapter 46. 
Now begins the krsnacarita, or biography, properly speaking. Here we find such 
celebrated deeds as the knocking over of the cart and slaying of the demoness 
Piitana (50), uprooting the Arjuna trees (51), subjugation of the water snake 
Kaliya (56), and lifting of Govardhana mountain (Go—61). Growing into young 
manhood, Krsna fulfills one of his allotted tasks in the slaying of Kamsa (75), 
which precipitates a war with Jarasamdha and Kalayavana, and the relocation of 
his clan, the Vrsnis,’ from the more centrally located Mathura to the coastal city 
of Dvaraka at the Arabian sea (76-86). A more mature and domestically settled 
Krsna then begins to appear from adhydya 87 onward, following through to 
Chapter 113. Naturally it is here, in the accounts of Krsna’s marriage to Rukmini, 
his establishment of a fabulous new home by the sea, and his fathering of 
sons and grandsons, that we find the principal context for Pradyumna’s ap- 
pearance: the two major Brahminical Pradyumna narratives examined in this 
volume are found in the critical text of HV 99 and in a late passage, postdating 
the critical text, inserted between HV 92 and 93. The most extensive episode of 
the latter Krsna biography involves a war with the demon Bana, sparked by the 
abduction of Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha (106-112). Also mixed in among these 
materials that speak to Krsna’s family developments, we find mahatmya-type 
passages praising both his heroic deeds (96-97, 101) and those of his brother 
Samkarsana or Baladeva (90). The death of Krsna and his clan, already related 
in MBh 16, is not referred to here, and the krsnacarita concludes with a happy 
image of Krsna and his family united in Dvaraka (113). Passing into Chapter 114, 
we experience the same shifting of genre as at 45-46, as Krsna fades into the 
background and future lineages of the Lunar Line are unfolded, including ma- 
terial on Janamejaya’s Horse Sacrifice and the evils of the Kali age (14-118). 
Such, very briefly, are the basic contents of the critically constituted HV. 

Why was this text appended to the MBh? In what sense does it supplement 
or complement the great epic? One hypothesis on the HV’s origins is offered 
by Horst Brinkhaus, who sees the text’s work of supplementation in terms of 
epic genealogy. According to Brinkhaus, the Krsna biography extending across 
Chapters 46-113 was incorporated into the HV only secondarily, with the vamsa 
materials constituting the initial text appended to the MBh so as to expand 
upon its lineages (Brinkhaus 1990, 422-425; 2002, 159-161). The passages we 
now identify as HV 1-10, 20—23.121, 14, appendix 40, and 115.1 emerged first, 
followed by 23.122-127 and the story of the Syamantaka Gem (28-29). Only 
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thereafter, in Brinkhaus’s model, did the full biography of Krsna come to be 
incorporated. 

A second hypothesis on the initial purpose of the HV reverses this prioriti- 
zation of the text’s materials: the Krsna biography is the chief contribution of 
the HV, introduced in order to complete the MBh’s portrait of Krsna (Ingalls 
1968, 382; Matchett 1993, 336-337; 2001, 36-43). While the epic has much to 
say about Krsna, he is in that source already a grandfather, even in the earliest 
days of the Pandava saga, with only the occasional short reference made to his 
earlier life. No account of his birth or youth are related in the MBh, and certain 
episodes—particularly in MBh Book 2, where Krsna confronts some of his 
long-standing enemies—reveal that Krsna has had a very active and at times vi- 
olent political life of his own, which unfolds behind the scenes of the Pandavas’ 
tale. Thus we get only glimpses of this life at the moments and occasions when 
it happens to intersect with those of Yudhisthira and his family. The biograph- 
ical materials of HV 46-13 function very neatly to supplement the episodes 
of Krsna’s life missing from the MBh, while never repeating what is already 
established there, such as his role during the great war or even, as we have just 
noted, his death in the wake of the Vrsnis’ club battle (MBh 16). 

Connected to this sense of biographical supplementation is the issue of 
Krsna’s divinity, which is similarly established in the MBh but expanded 
upon in the HV. All of the major characters of the epic are said to be portion- 
descendants (amsas) of gods and other supernatural beings, and in the 
“casting list” that establishes these identities (MBh 1.61), Krsna is said to be 
the portion-birth of Narayana (MBh 1.61.90). But while Krsna seems to be 
assigned the same grade of partial divinity as his many fellow cast members 
in the amsavatarana, or “descent of the portions” list, he is in fact a being on a 
different scale altogether: he is the supreme deity Visnu-Narayana intervening 
on earth in order to bring about the great war that is necessary for the earth to 
be relieved of her burden of overpopulation. His theophany in Bhagavad Gita 
(MBh 6.33) provides the most extravagant and celebrated proof of this identity 
in the epic text. And yet, just as the MBh does not fully provide a continuous 
life story of Krsna, but must await the HV’s krsnacarita, so it gives us only a 
partial articulation of the divine identity of Krsna, which is then supplemented 
thoroughly in the HV. This happens particularly in Chapters 30-45, which in 
great substance and detail unpack the cosmic-scale events that precipitated 
the descent of Visnu to earth as the son of Vasudeva. Thus, however exactly 
the HV may have emerged initially—as chiefly a vamsa or carita work—its 
expansions of the epic genealogies, its unfolding of a full life story for Krsna, 
and its deepening of the Vaisnava theological structures beneath this biog- 
raphy supplement and complete its parent text. 

To sum up thus far: the HV is a total biography of Krsna, appended to the 
MBh in order to flesh out his life story more fully, to identify his place in the 
epics genealogies as well as those of his male offspring, and to announce 
with greater clarity the Vrsni’s identity as Visnu incarnate on earth. This pres- 
entation of Krsna’s life is stamped throughout by a persisting concern with 
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patriline, lineage, and male descent (Austin 20u, 2014, 2018, forthcoming), 
and these concerns are naturally central to understanding Pradyumna’s char- 
acter and significance in the HV. But the entire biography of Krsna, from birth 
to late adulthood, would not carry forward in popular Hinduism with a zeal 
equally apportioned to all the scenes of his life. Nor would the HV’s preoccu- 
pation with male descent and patriline persist as a major concern of popular 
Hinduism in centuries to come. In this gap between the HV’s priorities and 
those of later popular Hinduism we can identify the chief reason for the ob- 
scurity or neglect of Pradyumna in so much scholarship on South Asian my- 
thology and literature. 

In the two most important sources to recast the HV krsnacarita—the fifth- 
century cE Visnu Purana (ViP) and the ninth- or tenth-century Bhagavata 
Puraéna (BhP)—one finds something of an attrition of interest with Krsna’s 
humanity, with his identity as a sustainer of a patriline, and with the genealog- 
ical concerns of the HV. The divinity of Krsna, while clearly expressed in the 
HV as part of its work in supplementing the MBh’s theology, becomes in the 
ViP, and particularly in the BhP, increasingly foregrounded and transparent. 
Furthermore, the Krsna devotional traditions that emerged over the centuries, 
particularly in the wake of the celebrated mystic and saint Caitanya (1486-1534), 
exhibited overwhelmingly a concern with the narratives of Krsna’s youth, par- 
ticularly as communicated by the BhP. Around such narratives were erected a 
theology and soteriology focused intently on the young, charming adolescent 
Krsna at play with the gopis, or cow-herding women, of Vrndavan. Krsna’s hu- 
manity in the BhP is a guise, a game played by an immortal being who delights 
in the Jila of revealing and concealing his true identity to his devotees in a 
blissful forest paradise. Consequently, the Krsna worshipped and celebrated 
by hundreds of millions of Hindus today is largely this young lad—the divine 
lover of Radha—and not the adult warrior hero and husband of Rukmini (the 
Maharashtrian cult of Vithoba or Pandurang being one exception; see Dhere 
2011). Broadly speaking then, the adult biography plays a minor role in most 
of the popular Krsna bhakti traditions of today, while his infant and adolescent 
deeds predominate. The fully divinized Krsna of the BhP, whose humanity is 
a mere game or toy, dominates the imagination of most popular Hinduism, 
and the genealogical concerns of the HV are of little importance. The copious 
scholarship on the deity tends to mirror and respond to these concerns of the 
living tradition with the young Gopala-Krsna, and in this context (both devo- 
tional and academic), the fact that the God fathered a son at all—a fact of the 
utmost importance in the HV—may easily be forgotten. This, I think, is the 
chief reason that Pradyumna has not received the attention he deserves: today 
his more famous father is most often thought of as a child or young man—a 
deity playing in the guise of a human baby or handsome lad, rather than as a 
father and sustainer of a royal patriline. 

I return, then, to the young son of Krsna himself and the reasons why I have 
felt compelled to subject his narratives to such extensive scrutiny. I have sought 
to understand Pradyumna against two frames of reference, one narrow and 
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one broad. In the first and narrower sense, when we encounter Pradyumna 
we confront a set of questions that go straight to the heart of the most funda- 
mental tenets of the Vaisnava tradition, and if I am successful in answering 
some of them, I would like to think it will improve our understanding of that 
tradition: What does it mean for the avatara to sire human children? Just how 
much humanity do we ascribe to the immortal Visnu’s temporary manifesta- 
tion as Krsna? To what extent are the human offspring of a divinity also divine? 
How are they part of the larger work of preserving dharma? As the avatara’s 
firstborn son, Pradyumna stands at the intersection of divinity and humanity 
in avatéra mythology, and the present study proposes that a complete under- 
standing of the early Vaisnava tradition requires that we identify exactly who 
Krsna’s son is, why he was celebrated as a hero of the Vrsni line, and what 
larger social and cultural ideals functioned in the construction of his pecu- 
liar brand of heroism. The principal means I propose here for framing these 
issues is reflected in the book’s subtitle: Pradyumna’s three most character- 
istic features are his beauty and sexual appeal, his mastery of illusory powers, 
and his doubling relation with his avatdra father. Each of these three traits is 
inseparable from the other two, each over time cross-fertilizing or reacting 
chemically with the others in such a way as to continually weave Pradyumna 
meaningfully into the ever-developing Vaisnava theology. 

Pradyumna is first of all said to be the rebirth of Kamadeva, the God of 
Love, after his famous incineration by Siva. The sixth-century ce Amarakoga 
(Namalinganusdsana) indicates clearly how closely Krsna’s son came to be 
identified with and as Kamadeva, for it defines Pradyumna in the following 
way (1.1.25-26): 


Madana (“Intoxication”), Manmatha (“Agitating”), Mara (“Destroying”), 
Pradyumna (“Splendrous”), Minaketana (“Fish-Banner”), Kandarpa (“Proud” 
[?]), Darpaka (“Pride-Maker”), Ananga (“Bodiless”), Kama (“Passion”), Paficasara 
(“Five-Arrow”), Smara (“Memory”), Sambarari (“Enemy of Sambara’), 
Manasija (“Mind-Born”), Kusumesu (“Flower-Arrow”), Ananyaja (“Self-Born’), 
Puspadhanvan (“Flower-Bow”), Ratipati (“Husband of Rati’), Makaradhvaja 
(“Crocodile-Banner”), Atmabht (“Self-Arisen’). 


Pradyumna is all but identical to Kamadeva in this definitive source. Only 
two of the nineteen names refer to Krsna’s son as such: “Pradyumna” and 
“Sambarari” (“Enemy of Sambara,” a reference to HV 99). The rest are 
standard names of Kamadeva. Many handsome male heroes in Sanskrit liter- 
ature are compared to or poetically said to be the God of Love, but Pradyumna 
assumes this identity in the most immediate and total way, and the powerful 
effect he has on the opposite sex remains enormously important in the con- 
struction of his heroic profile. The identity evolves, as we shall see, over time 
from a tenuous association to an identity so absolute that in some cases the 
name Pradyumna is forgotten completely, and only those such as Madana, 
Ananga, or Kama remain. The boy’s great beauty and seductive power always 
function significantly in every confrontation he engages in, and following 
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Pradyumna’s narratives across the centuries will carry us through a range 
of shifting attitudes toward love, sex, and passion, from a somewhat brutish 
world of masculine posturing in the epic context to the highly stylized poetic 
conventions of erotic kavya literature. 

Second, Pradyumna is a sorcerer—a méyin or master of illusory powers 
(maya). His ability to deceive and to resist deception, to take on utterly con- 
vincing disguises and pull the wool over others’ eyes, functions closely with his 
powers of seduction. In his foundation narrative, the confrontation with the 
demon Sambara’—renowned as a sorcerer since the days of the Reveda—and 
the emasculating appropriation of his wife, the aptly named Mayavati, provide 
the etiology of the boy’s knack with magic. Brahminical and Jain tradition alike 
then find considerable significance in this power and celebrate, each in their 
own way, the audacious feats it makes possible. The boy’s ability to manipu- 
late appearances will find its most distinct manifestation on stage, where he 
assumes a charming disguise, “pretending to be an actor” in order to infiltrate 
a demonic realm and assist his father with the regulation of cosmic order. 

Third, Pradyumna is a double of Krsna and sustainer of the larger Vrsni 
lineage. Not surprisingly, the God’s resemblance to his son is emphasized con- 
sistently across the sources, and this aspect of the boy’s character reacts fruit- 
fully with the “lover” and “magician” dimensions of his mythology, for Krsna 
is both of these things as well. Pradyumna in one sense becomes a means for 
the Vaisnava tradition to make certain assertions about Krsna: “like father, like 
son” is a potent formula that can point in both directions. Particularly in the 
context of the BhP, Pradyumna’s sexual appeal and his power over women and 
over mayd, or illusory representations, are perhaps even more important for 
what they can say about Krsna than what they say about Pradyumna. In other 
ways as well, I will argue that the three richly reactive aspects of Pradyumna’s 
mythic profile are shaped by, and shape, the larger narrative traditions of the 
Krsna biography and its ever-evolving theology. 

Again, I am speaking here to what makes Pradyumna an intriguing figure 
worthy of an entire monograph. Thus far I have identified a narrower, specif- 
ically Vaisnava context in which a number of important questions arise that 
I seek to answer, and which can inform the ongoing study of Vaisnava theism 
and mythology, including of course the study of the Rama narrative with its 
clearly parallel themes of masculine power configured around the threatened 
feminine, and of other avatdra mythologies. But I examine not only Vaisnava 
and Brahminical sources, but Jain as well, and beyond the context of Krsna 
bhakti lies the larger question of what Pradyumna can tell us about the broader 
South Asian social and cultural context in which he emerges. For when we 
read the stories of Pradyumna we immediately confront a kind of aggregate 
of anxieties and ideals surrounding masculinity, femininity, power, sexuality, 
and the family, and contemplating these anxieties and ideals often brings us 
to a more rudimentary set of social tendencies that precede the particulars of 
Brahminical, Jain, or Buddhist ideologies. In one sense, there is nothing unu- 
sual about Pradyumna as a heroic figure—we can identify in him examples of 
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social, gender, and religious values exemplified in other famous heroic males, 
such as his father Krsna, Indra, the Buddha, and of course Rama, whose tale 
of the abducted wife restored constitutes the most famous and important nar- 
rative in all South Asian tradition. Consequently, I shall draw and lean with 
gratitude upon some of the existing scholarship that treats these figures and 
the normative social impulses encoded in their mythologies. But none of this 
scholarship invokes or appears even to be aware of Pradyumna, even though 
the social and gender dynamics in question are at times better exemplified in 
his narratives than those of the more famous South Asian figures deployed to 
illustrate them. 

More particularly on this point, I will identify from Chapter 3 onward a 
persisting theme in the Pradyumna legends: a conspicuous compound of sex 
and violence that characterizes the best-known stories of Krsna’s son. The 
telling of Pradyumna’s deeds functioned in part to celebrate a double-edged 
virility in which the power to dominate or destroy the masculine enemy was 
collapsed together with the power to seduce and sexually appropriate the 
desirable feminine object. Pradyumna’s dramas are thus truly tales of sex 
and violence—sex and violence fused, or expressed as modes of each other. 
It is important to note immediately that this does not mean sexual violence 
as such. Rather, Pradyumna’s signature maneuver entails the emasculation 
and destruction of a demonic (asuric) enemy male ostensibly protecting or 
possessing a woman who is drawn magnetically to the boy’s astounding beauty 
and seductive appeal. The women in question are always said to be deeply im- 
passioned and enamored of him, and at times this plays out as a gentle and 
highly sentimental romance. But of course none of this is innocent: in the 
larger social context from which these narratives emerge, women and their 
sexuality are at times viewed with suspicion and contempt, and fundamentally 
misogynistic premises—again, premises that precede, but are then inflected 
through the particular ideologies of Brahminism, Jainism, or Buddhism— 
inform the Pradyumna narratives in the most direct way. 

Clearly to consider such issues is to move us well beyond the interpretive 
frame of Krsna theism, into a far broader and well-populated field of studies 
on gender, identity, and religion in South Asia, which in turn draws upon a yet 
wider domain of social theory. It immediately raises the question of whether 
there is in the end anything distinctly South Asian, let alone distinctly Vaisnava, 
about the kind of trumpeting of masculine power we find in Pradyumna, for 
countless male heroes the world over have been lauded for their victories in 
love and war. The global comparative perspective is one that I do not adopt 
here, and I make no pretense of having mastered or exhaustively represented 
in my analyses the substantial scholarship treating gender, masculinity, sex- 
uality, embodiment, desire, and power in South Asian religion and society, 
let alone that falling beyond the South Asian context. And yet while I cannot 
do it justice, it must clearly be brought to bear if my task is to understand 
why Pradyumna was celebrated as a hero and exemplary male in Brahminical 
and Jain tradition alike. Consequently, I have taken up the work particularly of 
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Coleman, Dhand, Doniger, Erndl, Jamison, Kakar, and Kurtz in my readings 
of these narratives. I also draw particularly on Goldman and Sutherland, who 
have identified in the Valmiki Ramayana (hereafter Ram) so many of the key 
social and gender dynamics of the epic Sanskrit universe. 

This brings Pradyumna into the orbit of not only those pursuing the rela- 
tionship between gender and religion in South Asia, but also those examining 
in particular the construction of masculinity in the ancient Indian context. In a 
piece on masculinity in Puranic myths, McComas Taylor, citing Connell’s 1995 
Masculinities, summarizes neatly some of the most basic premises of such an 
interpretive approach: 


In many texts, the authors endow their heroes, deities, and sages with idealized 
hyper-masculine physical forms. These bodies are the “inscriptive surfaces” 
upon which high-value social attributes of martial and sacerdotal hierarchies are 
inscribed, namely, physical strength, manliness, physique, beauty and desira- 
bility, but also fertility and ascetic energy, or tejas. Together, these constitute the 
“hegemonic masculinities” of the Brahmanical, Sanskritic thought-world. R. W. 
Connell (2005, 77), who first theorized this concept, argued that at any given 
time, particular forms of masculinity are privileged over others. He defined these 
hegemonic masculinities as the configuration of gender practices which embody 
the legitimacy of patriarchy and which seek to guarantee the domination of men 
over women. He notes that the most visible bearers of hegemonic masculinity 
are the most powerful individuals and include exemplars such as film stars, fan- 
tasy figures, and even film characters. 


(Taylor 2013, 155) 


It is clear that such figures as Rama or Krsna constitute just such bearers of 
hegemonic masculinity, and the type of examination undertaken here by Taylor, 
often drawing upon the work of theorists such as Connell, is exemplified in a 
number of other studies that have appeared in recent years. Certainly the topic 
is of the first importance in the study of contemporary South Asian politics and 
religion, and constitutes a common reference point in studies on nationalism 
and militarism in modern and contemporary India.’° Brodbeck 2017 speaks 
more directly to the ancient and medieval period with which I am concerned 
here, providing a helpful survey of the topic in the context of the Sanskrit epics. 
In terms of substantial single-character studies exploring masculinity in an- 
cient South Asia, two titles that exemplify this general interpretive posture 
are Whitaker’s Strong Arms and Drinking Strength (20u) and Powers’s Bull of 
a Man (2009), treating respectively Indra and Gautama Buddha. Both studies 
examine in depth, and with considerable sophistication in terms of gender 
and social theory, monumentally important figures in the ancient South Asian 
religious landscape. Three pieces by Coleman (2002, 2010, 2014) likewise take 
up the person of Krsna and revisit and question the traditional meaning of 
his virtuous male qualities, particularly as manifested through his relation- 
ship with the gopis in the Bhagavata Purana. All of these studies have made 
it clear that the legendary male figures of South Asian religion—even an 
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ostensibly desexualized one such as the Buddha—are constructed through a 
language of ideal masculinity that is prescriptive, grounded in essentializing 
premises about men and women, and which further encodes, enshrines, and 
perpetuates those premises. It is not possible to properly name or identify what 
constitutes Pradyumna’s heroism without drawing directly on the reflections 
of such studies as these, and of those treating gender and religion in South 
Asia more generally. I hope that some of what emerges from this inquiry can 
speak back meaningfully to this larger domain of research, even while it leans 
for support upon it. 

Having said all of this, I must mark one crucial difference between this 
study and those of Whitaker, Powers, and Coleman: countless works have 
to date been published on Indra, the Buddha, and Krsna. In the studies of 
Whitaker, Powers, and Coleman, substantial second-order theory has been 
brought to bear in a rethinking of a hugely important character about whom 
a very great deal had already been written to date. In the present study, a far 
more elementary task of primary research has necessarily taken precedence, 
and I have consequently been selective and tempered in my engagement with 
theory, which here does not equal the scale one finds in these works on the 
better known and studied figures of South Asian religion. The purpose of 
this volume thus is first and foremost to summon from a certain obscurity 
this important figure of South Asian literature and religion, assembling and 
presenting in proper context his chief narratives in such a way as to make intel- 
ligible what is static and what is dynamic in them over time. This much is the 
primary research behind the volume—and it is primary both in the sense that 
it offers for the first time a definitive presentation of Pradyumna’s narrative 
materials, and in the sense that it is my principal purpose to do so. But I do not 
pretend that there can be such a thing as primary reading without secondary 
analysis, and so the second purpose of the volume is to frame this material, 
more narrowly, against the register of Vaisnava and Krsna mythology, bhakti, 
and theology in the way I have begun outlining in the preceding. Beyond or 
behind this, there is finally the very large setting of South Asian social, gender, 
and cultural constructs that inform the particulars of Brahminical, Jain, and 
Buddhist expression, and I seek to bring these to bear as well on my reading. 
The third purpose of the volume, then, is to read the Pradyumna cycle against 
this register, as I have come to understand it, through engagement with some 
of the scholarship on the relationship between religion and gender in South 
Asia. This, to be sure, is where I reach the limit of my abilities, and promise the 
least to my readers, knowing full well how vast the subject is and how limited 
has been my ability to engage it, given the more rudimentary task I have set 
myself and privileged here. 

This process begins in Chapter 1 with the earliest evidence of Pradyumna’s 
presence and importance in the South Asian landscape, and this is largely 
physical. In fact, Chapters 1, 2, and 3 all treat the evidence of more or less 
the same geographic and temporal context, namely North-Central India of the 
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third century BcE to the third century cE: the physical and archaeological record 
attesting the presence of a cult of devotion to the heroes of Krsna’s Vrsni clan, 
including Pradyumna (Chapter 1); the MBh, which incorporates the mythology 
associated with this hero cult (Chapter 2); and the great epic’s supplement, the 
HV, which provides the definitive and complete biography of Krsna and his 
most significant relatives (Chapter 3). Ultimately, no significant or defensible 
chronological distinctions can be drawn here—while the HV is a supplement, 
it does not necessarily postdate the MBh, and what I shall call in Chapter 1 the 
“extra-epic” evidence (archaeological, epigraphic, and short textual materials 
from sources other than the Sanskrit epics) spans the entire period in which 
these two texts emerged. 

I do suggest, however, in dividing the first three chapters in this way, that it 
makes sense to imagine first a cult of devotion to certain heroes of the Vrsni 
clan on the ground in North-Central India perhaps as early as the fifth century 
BCE, which expressed itself in stone. The two most famous Vrsnis venerated 
by these devotees, whom we shall call the Bhagavatas, were the brothers 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva Krsna, but others, such as Krsna’s son Pradyumna 
and Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha, were venerated as well. A stock of legends 
concerning the Vrsnis circulated in this environment, and as the great epic of 
the five Pandavas evolved in the MBh, some of the Bhagavata legends about the 
Vrsnis—particularly the infamous club battle that destroyed them—were incor- 
porated into the great poem. This left certain questions unanswered, however, 
as I have discussed earlier: a need was felt to supplement the MBh with a com- 
plete account of Visnu’s manifestation on earth as Krsna, and so the HV was 
appended for this purpose. This is where we find, finally, the earliest account of 
the birth and young life of Pradyumna, which becomes the foundation for all 
subsequent narrative traditions of Krsna’s son in South Asian literature. 

Such, very broadly, is the nature of the relationship between the first 
three closely related chapters. More particularly, the work of Chapter 1 lies in 
establishing the fact, more than the rationale, of the Bhagavata cult. I build on 
the work of art historians such as Srinivasan, Hartel, and Banerjea to establish 
the evidence for Pradyumna’s inclusion in this devotional movement that to all 
appearances constitutes the root and basis of the entire Krsna tradition. This is 
a movement that begins with a family, not a single figure, however much Krsna 
would emerge as its champion. I therefore stress certain patterns in the early 
physical and extra-epic evidence, which demonstrates that Pradyumna was 
venerated along with a number of other Vrsni heroes in various combinations. 
I mark as significant this variability of configuration: Pradyumna is found in 
a trio together with his father and uncle, in a quartet together with these two 
and his own son Aniruddha, or in a set of five including another son of Krsna, 
Samba. I also mark as significant Pradyumna’s apparent connection with the 
makara, or crocodile, evidenced at the site of Besnagar. Why these details of 
the early record are significant becomes immediately clear in the following 
two chapters. 
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Chapter 2 moves us into the first narrative materials involving Krsna’s son 
found in the MBh. While not a major character of the epic, he is a clearly 
defined figure functioning chiefly within, first, the epic’s Vrsni legends of 
Krsna’s larger family, and second, within the larger mythic framework of 
the epic’s amsavatarana, or set of “partial incarnations.”" On two important 
occasions, Pradyumna steps from the margins of the great epic into the spot- 
light: in the Saubhavadhaparvan of Book 3, and in Book 16, the Mausalaparvan. 
In the former episode, Pradyumna defends his home city of Dvaraka during 
his father’s absence, battling Salva in his flying city called Saubha. In the latter 
he plays a significant and central role in the final bloody conflict that destroyed 
the Vrsni clan—the battle of the musalas, or clubs. In both cases I stress 
Pradyumna’s doubling function, or ability to stand in for his father. This is, 
on the one hand, a natural theme in such family dramas, and marks the first 
instance of a Krsna-Pradyumna doubling motif that will persist through all 
the subsequent sources. But in the context of the Mausalaparvan, the formula 
Krsna = Pradyumna becomes theologically significant once we recognize that 
Pradyumna’s role in the final destructive battle mirrors that of his father in 
the epic more broadly, namely as a catalyst and prompting agent of violent but 
fated and necessary destruction. 

Reflecting on Pradyumna’s place and identity in the MBh context calls for 
treatment of two other issues in Chapter 2. The first of these concerns the 
epics Narayaniyaparvan, which preserves perhaps the oldest extant source of 
Paficaratra theology. This sectarian movement, in which Pradyumna’s name 
figures together in a cosmogonically significant quartet with those of his fa- 
ther (Vasudeva), uncle (Samkarsana), and son (Aniruddha), is clearly linked 
directly to the Bhagavata movement treated in Chapter 1. Seeking to correct 
what might be called a certain “Paficaratra bias” in some of the scholarship 
treating this question, I prioritize historically the early Bhagavata Vrsni hero 
cult, marking it as distinct from and prior to the Paficaratra movement re- 
flected in the MBh’s Narayantya. Again, the contemporary physical evidence 
presented in Chapter 1, particularly the variability of Vrsni hero configurations, 
is an important aspect of this argument. 

Finally, in Chapter 2 I step back from the particulars of Pradyumna and the 
Vrsnis in the MBh to identify some of the larger patterns in the understanding 
of men, women, gender, sexuality, and power that are encoded in the epic. 
Drawing particularly on Dhand 2008, I introduce some of the fundamental 
premises voiced in the epic concerning the nature of women, their sexuality, 
and their role in the construction of masculine power in ancient South Asia. 
This is not because Pradyumna’s episodes in the MBh involve women—as yet 
they do not. But from Chapter 3 onward, they invariably do, and in order to 
understand what drives these episodes, we must bring to bear on our reading 
a number of insights from relevant research on this important issue. I there- 
fore begin, at the conclusion of Chapter 2, the work of introducing some of 
this key secondary scholarship that will assist in the ensuing reading and 
analysis of the social and religious values encoded in Pradyumna’s principal 
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narratives. The first such insights I draw from Dhand and carry forward into 
the following study involve a set of conflicting essentializations concerning 
women that we find in the MBh: women are deceivers, masters of illusion and 
false representations; they are sexual aggressors, prone to seek pleasure indis- 
criminately from any man. And they are at the same time helpless, weak, and 
delicate objects controlled and possessed by men—men whose masculinity 
is measured in the most direct way by their ability to preserve and protect the 
women under their charge from other men. Second, I identify from Dhand’s 
study a highly significant social and theological model—the binary typology of 
pravrtti (engaged worldly activity) and nivrtti (social withdrawal and renuncia- 
tion), according to which sex and violence are bound together and invariably 
associated one with the other, in opposition to an idealized mode of absolute 
celibacy and ahimsé or nonviolence. Such premises as these are in fact char- 
acteristic not only of the Mahahdrata but of the larger South Asian religious 
and social environment more broadly. Hence I introduce them early on in the 
study, even if I do not yet apply them directly to Pradyumna’s appearances in 
the MBh. 

The moment we encounter, in Chapter 3, Pradyumna’s foundation episode 
(HV 99), it becomes immediately apparent how important such interpretive 
tools are. This foundation episode, set within the larger context of the HV biog- 
raphy of Krsna, begins with Pradyumna’s birth, when he is instantly abducted 
and carried away by a demon named Sambara. Sambara gives the boy to his 
wife Mayavati to raise as her own son. Pradyumna grows up, unaware of his 
identity as a Vrsni and son of Krsna, and takes May4vati to be his birth mother. 
When he comes of age, his astounding beauty draws Mayavati to him sexually, 
and after making known to him her desire, she reveals the truth: I am not your 
mother, and Sambara is not your father. Pradyumna is initially repulsed, but is 
soon convinced by her explanation and takes her as his wife. He then angrily 
summons Sambara and destroys him with the magic (maya) that Mayavati has 
passed over to him. Pradyumna and Mayavati return to Dvaraka, where they 
are recognized and welcomed. Krsna then reveals one final truth concerning 
their identities: Pradyumna and Mayavati are the rebirths of Kamadeva, the 
God of Love, and his wife Rati. 

My reading of this narrative involves a number of interpretive postures, and 
I propose that a particular brand of heroism, encoded in this family drama, 
was what made Pradyumna a venerable figure for the early Bhagavatas, for the 
HV poets, and for the subsequent Brahminical tradition. I stress, first of all, 
the way in which Mayavati functions as both an agent and pawn. She is a sex- 
ually aggressive initiator, turning Pradyumna from son into lover, awakening 
him to his Vrsni identity. But she is also a pawn, insofar as she becomes the 
stake in a zero-sum battle between two males, one of whom is emasculated by 
her betrayal and destroyed by the victorious younger male. This is the signa- 
ture double victory of Pradyumna, at once announcing his sexual potency and 
military power. But I argue as well that a set of anxieties surrounding patriline, 
infant mortality, and the psychosexual dynamics of the family powerfully shape 
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HV 99, which I seek to foreground particularly through engaging the work 
of Goldman, Sutherland, Doniger, Kakar, and Kurtz. Conspicuous patterns of 
intergenerational—it is difficult to avoid calling them Oedipal—conflict that 
are encountered elsewhere in the Sanskrit epics find an ideal resolution in 
Pradyumna’s appropriation of this mother figure as sexual partner and his 
killing of the father figure. In this way, I arrive at an analysis of Pradyumna’s 
heroic character as established in the material of HV 99: he is a paradigmatic 
male figure who resolves or settles many of the concerns, preoccupations, and 
quandaries surrounding family and sexuality that are encountered commonly 
in the ancient world. 

From the HV, I pass in Chapter 4 into the Puranic universe in order to 
identify how Pradyumna’s identity and significance change within the con- 
text of the Vaisnava tradition evolving over the fifth- to fifteenth-century pe- 
riod. The Visnu (ca. fifth century cE), Bhagavata (ninth or tenth century), and 
Brahmavaivarta (fifteenth or sixteenth century) Puranas are the principal 
sources here, each redrafting and rearticulating the Krsna biography from the 
preceding, and all resting ultimately on the HV. Without radically changing 
the Mayavati-Sambara scene in its basic plot, all three of these sources show 
us a deepening and shifting understanding of the person of Pradyumna both 
as a figure of interest in his own right to the Pauranikas, and as a figure who 
permits a kind of commentary on Krsna. Pradyumna’s three chief character- 
istics now begin to evolve together in a kind of process of mutual fertiliza- 
tion: he is the handsome God of Love; he is a master of maya; and he is a 
chip off the old block or double of Krsna. The meaning and role of kama itself 
change significantly in the Krsna bhakti context from the early Gupta period 
to the late medieval, assuming eventually a central place in Vaignava theology 
and soteriology. In this context, Pradyumna’s identity as both the God of Love 
reborn and the double of Krsna becomes hugely significant. Drawing on the 
work of Hardy and others, I examine first the role of kama, Ila, and maya 
in this development, which culminated in the Bhagavata Purdna’s portrait of 
Krsna as the ultimate object of aesthetic, even erotic, attraction, and whose 
playful maya permits the devotee access to the divine. But here, as much as 
in earlier chapters, it is vital to remain sensitive to the persisting social and 
gender values that inform this theology, and so I make central to this analysis 
the work of Tracy Coleman, who has articulated clearly how the Bhdgavata 
Purana’s rendering of Krsna as an ideal male—desired by but remaining ever 
aloof from the gopts—depends upon and perpetuates an essentializing and 
conservative Brahminical agenda to subordinate the passion-prone, worldly 
feminine to the aloof and naturally dispassionate masculine. In this context, 
Pradyumna’s identity as both Kamadeva—a male wholly in control of kama, 
and so never its victim—and mayd-wielding double of his father becomes a 
kind of commentary on Krsna and is instrumental to the kind of gendered 
soteriology of the Bhagavata examined by Coleman. Once arrived finally at the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, the latest source treated in the study, I bring to bear 
the work of Brown and note the significance of Pradyumna’s total identification 
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with and as Kamadeva, which functions together with a new emphasis on the 
goddess and that Purana’s special maya soteriology. 

Chapter 5 steps sideways into a parallel storytelling tradition that, like the 
Vaisnava Puranas, builds directly upon the Mayavati-Sambara narrative of 
HV 99, but does so by vastly adapting the story according to the ideological 
commitments of its authors, the Jains. I examine here the Pradyumnacarita, 
a cycle or mini-epic featuring Pradyumna, which became a key part of the 
Jain Puranas, and renderings of Krsna’s life story. Digesting five Digambara 
and Svetambara sources, I offer first a synopsis of the common narrative, 
which is far more substantial than any Brahminical account yet treated. Here 
Pradyumna is abducted by one hostile male, but is raised by another, benevolent 
one, whom he does not kill. He utterly rejects as perverse the sexual advances 
of his foster-mother, turning away from her even while taking from her the 
magic powers embodied in a Vidya goddess. His return home to Dvaraka and 
to his true parents at the age of sixteen then involves a whole string of raucous 
adventures and prank-playing with no parallel in Brahminical sources. I reflect 
upon this Jain tradition both as an independent literary development and as 
a foil for the Brahminical sources that otherwise constitute the materials of 
this study. 

I identify in Chapter 5 both what is shared, and what is distinct, between 
the Brahminical and Jain portraits. Certain premises about the nature of 
women and men, and of the intimate relationship between sex and violence, 
are in fact shared by Brahmins and Jains alike. The Jain narrative in its own 
way rests upon and reflects a conviction about the location of sexuality in the 
aggressive and deluded feminine, and both Brahminical and Jain traditions 
identify sex and violence as intimately linked experiences of the laukika or 
this-worldly householder—but they do so from opposite sides of the issue, 
one championing, and the other condemning them. Brahmin and Jain 
authors also agree that women are deceivers and in their modes as sexualized 
beings are aggressive and dangerous to masculine independence. Pradyumna 
models, for the Jains as much for the epic authors and Pauranikas, a total con- 
trol over women and the powers they embody. Control, however, means in the 
Brahminical context a “conquest” or overwhelming virile power that seduces 
and possesses the feminine sexually; in the Jain context, it means a stalwart 
celibate resistance to the feminine, a resistance that is empowering and condu- 
cive to the development of supernatural powers for the male. In these and other 
ways, I undertake a reading of the Jain Pradyumnacarita as a means of setting 
in higher relief the values at work in the Brahminical materials examined thus 
far, all the while seeking to recognize the shared social premises underlying 
both ideologies equally. 

Chapter 6 returns to the HV in order to examine the text’s late materials— 
the appendices that represent the ongoing manuscript additions made roughly 
over the fifth- to twelfth-century cE period. These reveal a complex process of 
dialogue of the text with itself, and of the text with the Puranas examined in 
Chapter 4. While a great number of additions were made to the HV over time, 
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1 identify as the most significant the appendices numbered as 30 and 29F. The 
first of these greatly elaborates the battle between Pradyumna with Sambara, 
which in the short critical text is reported in a single verse. Appendix 30 there- 
fore unpacks and elaborates upon the battle extravagantly, and in examining 
this expansion it becomes clear that, as in the Puranas, Pradyumna’s character- 
istic features—Kamadeva, magician, and double of his father—have fruitfully 
cross-fertilized so as to produce an increasingly complex figure meaningfully 
situated in the evolving Krsna theology. Most important here is the extent to 
which the enmity with Sambara is conscripted into the avatara framework of 
Krsna’s order-sustaining activity, for the battle now becomes a cosmic issue, 
witnessed by the gods—who prove to be a very active and vocal audience— 
awaiting eagerly the death of this demon. 

The central concern of Chapter 6, however, is with an entirely new 
Pradyumna narrative—the Prabhavati romance—which is related in HV 
Appendix 29F. I provide a synopsis of this important text in Chapter 6 and a 
full translation at the conclusion of the volume. In the briefest possible terms, 
it sees Pradyumna deployed in a complex plot to seduce the demon princess 
Prabhavati as part of a strategy to destroy her chaos-causing father, Vajranabha. 
Pretending to be an actor, Pradyumna and other Vrsnis charm their way into 
the fortified demon city, performing plays for the king. Pradyumna finds 
Prabhavati, who has fallen in love with him sight unseen (thanks to a passion- 
stoking swan messenger), makes a Gandharva or on-the-spot consumma- 
tion marriage with her, and eventually destroys Vajranabha once the sexual 
subterfuge has been discovered. The most important feature or theme of the 
Mayavati-Sambara abduction scenario persists into the Prabhavati affair: the 
celebration of Pradyumna’s sexual power exerted over a feminine figure osten- 
sibly protected by an enemy male, whose violent defeat comes parceled with 
the emasculating discovery of his failure to protect her. 

This continuity of the signature double-virya is enormously important, but 
is greatly enriched by a new vocabulary of srigara, or erotic aesthetics, in 29F, 
where Pradyumna becomes a charming, sweet-talking suitor, pursuing his be- 
loved amidst buzzing bees, rainy season clouds, and glistening moonbeams 
that burn the skin of pining lovers. In order to negotiate what is novel and what 
persists from earlier materials, I bring to bear upon Appendix 29F Jamison’s 
work on the traditional eight types of marriage classified in Dharmasasatra, 
particularly on the Gandharva and Raksasa unions. The Prabhavati affair is a 
gentle and sentimental romance, explicitly identified as a Gandharva union, and 
contrasts with the hard-edged and tersely reported appropriation of Mayavati 
in HV 99, which is given no label, but appears to be closer to a Raksasa union. 
Jamison’s analysis of these social institutions are highly instructive, as they 
permit the identification of the underlying premises governing men’s assump- 
tion of power over women as their husbands. 

Finally, my analysis of the Prabhavati romance in Chapter 6 brings us to 
one of the richest and most resonant examples of the father-son doubling 
theme, and of the conscription of Pradyumna into the avatara theology of his 
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father: Pradyumna’s role throughout the entire Vajranabha assassination plot 
follows the basic logic of Visnu’s avatdra interventions, namely the assump- 
tion of a temporary role or disguise for the purpose of cosmic ordering; while 
in disguise, the actor plays, deceives, charms, and seduces, and once his work 
of necessary violence is concluded, casts off the role and returns to his proper 
place. This protocol describes both Krsna and Pradyumna in 29F, and I argue 
again in my analysis that Pradyumna’s three features—lover, magician, and 
double of the avatéra—are each reacting productively with and informing the 
other two. 

In the second millennium, the Prabhavati affair became the signature 
drama of Pradyumna, told and retold in many Brahminical Sanskrit and ver- 
nacular kaévya works. In Chapter 7 I take up for close analysis what appears to 
be the first such Brahminical kavya work making Pradyumna its na@yaka or hero 
figure—a thirteenth-century play in five acts called the Pradyumnabhyudaya 
of Ravivarman, based directly on the HV Appendix 29F Prabhavati romance. 
Already in Chapter 6 I began to register the contribution of the larger poetic 
and aesthetic tradition of love poetry to the mythology of Pradyumna in the 
HV appendices. But in a more systematic way I now examine in Chapter 7 
the constructive role of certain literary conventions of Sanskrit theater, for 
Ravivarman’s play follows the plot elements, literary devices, structures, and 
themes of many famous dramas. 

But Ravivarman does not hijack Pradyumna out from his place in epic- 
Puranic mythology and reduce him to a stock figure of belles-lettristic cliché. 
Rather, the conventions of his genre—in particular, the garbhanka or play- 
within-the-play, and slesa or double-meaning verse—become the means for 
underscoring, sharpening, and refocusing in a new register the signature 
double love-and-war geste of Krsna’s son, and even certain of the Oedipal 
or psychosexual family dynamics that had marked the Mayavati, but not the 
Prabhavati affair, in the original HV source he drew upon. Ali, Shulman, and 
Bronner all provide important reading tools here. The latter two in particular 
offer an understanding of the role in Sanskrit drama of the garbhanka nested 
play and slesa double-verse. These literary devices are both used to great effect 
in Ravivarman’s piece. In the HV Appendix 29F, Pradyumna and the Vrsnis 
enter the demon city by subterfuge, posing as actors and performing plays 
for Vajranabha. Now, in the Pradyumnabhyudaya, Ravivarman unpacks this 
drama-within-the-drama, casting Pradyumna as the nayaka of a short play 
performed before Prabhavati and Vajranabha. I argue that in pursuing and 
foregrounding this nested play, Ravivarman effectively re-Oedipalizes the 
Prabhavati-Vajranabha triangle, reintroducing to the romance an undercur- 
rent of the psychosexual dynamics of the Mayavati-Sambara conflict that had 
disappeared from the HV Appendix 29F source. And more broadly, I argue 
that Ravivarman directs us to recognize, through the conventional devices of 
the garbhanka and the Slesa, the relationship between Pradyumna’s sex ap- 
peal and his military power. Persisting into the thirteenth century, and now 
more sharply expressed than ever, are the combined srvgara and virya virtues, 
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which can now be expressed in slesa form—two sides of the same ideal mas- 
culine coin. Sex and violence are, as ever, celebrated as modes of each other 
here, and the conventions of the Sanskrit drama provide powerful new ways of 
expressing their mutual implication. 

Apart from the fifteenth- or sixteenth-century Brahmavaivarta Purana 
examined in Chapter 4, Ravivarman’s thirteenth-century play establishes the 
limit of this study. I signal in the Conclusion the unexamined early modern 
and modern periods, vernacular sources, and several other issues that might 
be taken up for future study. Another obvious problem that I do not address, 
as it lies completely beyond the scope and purpose of this volume, is the fact 
that the kind of double-valorization of sex and violence I am speaking of here 
is arguably a global human theme in world literature and mythology, while 
I have set South Asia as the limiting cultural framework for understanding 
this pattern in Pradyumna’s encounters. But in concluding, I attempt to de- 
fine in sum, as I do now by way of anticipation, the broad arc of Pradyumna’s 
mythic, social, and aesthetic development across the period of the third cen- 
tury BcE to the fifteenth century cz: initially venerated as one of several warrior 
heroes of the Vrsni clan, Pradyumna embodies virtues and powers that are 
instrumental to the building and sustaining of male lines of descent. His early 
mythology is driven by the same social, sexual, and psychological anxieties 
and preoccupations as we see elsewhere in Sanskrit epic tradition, and more 
broadly in South Asian religion—this becomes particularly clear when Jain 
sources are set alongside the Brahminical materials. Three seeds are planted, 
as it were, in the early HV legend of this boy: he is Kamadeva reborn, he is a 
controller of maya, and he is a double of his father Krsna. These three seeds 
then cross-fertilize over time, in step with an evolving Vaisnava tradition of 
Krsna bhakti and an increasingly sophisticated aesthetic vocabulary, yielding 
eventually the elaborate and nuanced narrative of the Prabhavati affair. Here, 
Pradyumna’s signature double-geste of sexual appropriation and emasculating 
destruction of the demonic male serves the dharma-defending work of his 
father, whom he replicates both explicitly and implicitly. Finally falling into 
the hands of a gifted kavya poet and playright, Pradyumna is rendered in the 
rich colors and renderings of a centuries-long literary tradition celebrating the 
effects and aesthetics of love. But even here, his characteristic sex-and-violence 
heroism, premised as always on a very particular conception of masculine 
power, is celebrated and underscored in powerful ways through the playright’s 
insightful application of dramatic conventions. In this way, art serves religion, 
and Pradyumna truly becomes himself—a kind of a slesa figure in the flesh: he 
is the handsome Kamadeva, endowed with great beauty and sexual vigor, and 
he is the son of the avatara, deploying his maya and violent power for the sake 
of the gods and of cosmic order. 
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cHapter1 | Pradyumna, the Vrsnis, and 
the Bhagavatas 


Introduction 


In this book I examine a figure who has existed largely in Sanskrit literature, or 
who at least has been principally preserved for us today in textual sources. The 
earliest of these major textual sources are the great epic Mahabharata (MBh), 
perhaps taking shape over the period from the third century sce to the third 
century cE, and its appendix or supplement, the Harivamsa (HV), completed 
in the third century cE or so. But these early major sources will not be the first 
objects for our study. Rather, I begin in this chapter with several pieces of ev- 
idence which, if they do not entirely predate the MBh and HY, sit beneath or 
alongside them. This evidence is mainly but not entirely physical—consisting 
of a number of inscriptions, coins, and monuments, but including as well a 
handful of brief references in non-epic texts—and can be placed in the fourth 
century BCE to third century cz period of North India. I wish to begin with this 
pre- or extra-epic material in order to underline the fact that Pradyumna was 
worshipped on the ground in ancient India as a member of a set of several 
warrior heroes called the Vrsnis before or while the lore associated with these 
Vrsnis was encoded in the MBh and HV. I will then treat the MBh’s and HV’s 
Vrsni mythology and lore in subsequent chapters. But by starting with this pre- 
or extra-epic evidence, I mean to stress the fact that Pradyumna and some of his 
fellow Vrsnis—especially his father, Vasudeva Krsna—were not simply poetic 
creations or the inventions of myth-makers, conjured out of thin air as literary 
characters. His fame in South Asia begins with a religious movement or active 
cult of hero worship in North India in the centuries preceding the Gupta age. 


Earliest Evidence of the Vrsnis and Their Worship 


The first small traces of the Vrsnis can be found in the Astadhyayi of Panini 
(fourth century BcE or earlier’) and Indika of Megasthenes (late fourth century 
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BCE). Brief as they are, these references are significant as independent witnesses 
to the epic lore or existence of this warrior clan and often cross-confirm details 
more fully elaborated in the MBh and HV. 

Panini is familiar with the clan names Andhaka, Vrsni, and Kuru (Astadhydayi 
4.1.14). Kuru is the ancestor after whom the Kauravas—the antagonist cousins 
of the epic’s five Pandava protagonists—are named in the MBh; the two names 
Vrsni and Andhaka meanwhile are used in compound form very frequently 
in the MBh and HV to refer to Krsna’s larger family, and apparently designate 
two closely related branches of the clan.3 Second, at 4.3.98 Panini refers to the 
pair Vasudeva and Arjuna in a dvandva compound, recording in passing the 
currency of the association between these two figures so famously featured 
in the MBh and Bhagavad Gita (BhG).4 But from further afield, Megasthenes 
(late fourth century BcE) records what appears to be secondhand information 
about the devotees of Vasudeva, or at least of a hero of the Vrsnis: “Hérakles, 
however, who is currently reported to have come as a stranger into the country, 
is said to have been in reality a native of India. This Hérakles is held in es- 
pecial honor by the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe who possess two large cities, 
Methora and Cleisobora, and through whose country flows a navigable river 
called the Iobares” (McCrindle 1877, 200-201, emphasis in original). The 
name Sourasenoi here is a rendering of Stirasena, which is the name of Krsna’s 
grandfather (e.g., HV 44.59) and is also used to refer to the entire clan group 
of the Vrsnis (e.g., HV 96.30). The “Herakles” spoken of here is almost cer- 
tainly Vasudeva or possibly his brother Samkarsana, identified by the Greeks 
with Herakles, and the site of Methora (Mathura) near the Iobares (Yamuna) 
is cross-confirmed in other physical pieces, as well as epic lore that makes 
Mathura Krsna’s home city. “Cleisobora” might correspond to a “Krsnapura,” 
although it is not clear what actual center this might be. If nothing else, the 
Greek evidence ties the Vrsni name Stirasena to the region around Mathura 
and the Yamuna River, which other evidence associates with this group.° 

In the early second century BcE we find our first piece of physical evidence 
attesting the importance of Vasudeva and the figure of Samkarsana, who in 
epic and Puranic lore is the elder brother of Vasudeva Krsna and is also known 
by the names Rama, Baladeva, Rauhineya, Halayudha, and others (Bigger 1998, 
151-158). Vasudeva and Samkarsana are depicted on a coin of the Indo-Greek 
King Agathocles (r. ca. 180-170 sce), discovered at Ai-Khanoum in Kunduz 
province, Afghanistan. Samkarsana occupies the obverse and Vasudeva the re- 
verse; both are depicted as warriors.’ A closely related find is the first-century 
cE Chilas II engraving (Pakistan) portraying this same pair side by side, and 
identified in karosthi as “ramafkrilsa.”* In both cases, Samkarsana (or Rama) 
seems to take precedence over Vasudeva (or Krsna) as the obverse figure on 
the coin or the first member of the compound.? In the HV’s account of Krsna’s 
life, the two Vrsni brothers are all but inseparable, especially in the days of 
their youth (Couture 2010-201). 

More importantly we have, also in the second century sce, the site of 
Besnagar in Madhya Pradesh, where we find the first evidence of the term 
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“Bhagavata.” This is the location of the famous pillar of Heliodorus, the in- 
scription of which reads as follows: 


This Garuda-pillar of Vasudeva, the god of gods, 

was constructed here by Heliodora [Héliod6ros], the Bhagavata, 
son of Diya [Dion], of Takhkhasila (Taxila), 

the Greek ambassador who came from the Great King 
Amtalikita [Antialkidas] to King 

Kasiputra [Kasiputra] Bhagabhadra, the Savior, 

prospering in (his) fourteenth regnal year. 


(Salomon 1998, 266-267) 


This piece provides the earliest association between Vasudeva and the garuda 
(or, aS a proper name, Garuda) or eagle with whom Visnu and Krsna will 
be associated in later Puranic lore, and the first attested usage of the term 
“Bhagavata” (of or belonging to the bhaga-vat, lit. one possessing welfare, 
fortune, or majesty) to refer to one who venerates Vasudeva. A second in- 
scription at Besnagar from the same period refers to the establishment of a 
prasadottama, or excellent temple, by one King Bhagavata.° From this point 
forward, then, we may use the term “Bhagavata” to refer to those in North- 
Central India who venerated the Vrsni figure Vasudeva, frequently in associa- 
tion with Samkarsana and other Vrsni heroes. The term bhagavat continues to 
be used to refer to the Vrsni heroes themselves, and “Bhagavata” as a term of 
self-reference by their devotees, through the pre-Gupta period.” 

While these earliest pieces of evidence do not yet use the name Krsna, we 
have every reason to identify this Vasudeva—whom Greek and Roman writers 
took to be an Indian Herakles'’*—with the Krsna of the MBh and HV, where 
his name Vasudeva is construed as a patronymic, his father there being named 
Vasudeva. These first indicators of the Bhagavata cult of Krsna veneration on 
the ground would culminate in the MBh’s BhG, the definitive Bhagavata ex- 
pression of Krsna’s supremacy in the pre-Gupta period. It should be noted, 
however, that this pre-Gupta physical and extra-epic evidence does not yet 
support the identification of Vasudeva with Visnu. While it is the principal 
theological task of the HV, and to a lesser extent the MBh, to assert and illus- 
trate this identification, we cannot assume on the basis of physical evidence 
that the Vrsni hero Vasudeva was from the earliest days of the Bhagavata cult 
understood to be a form of the Vedic deity Visnu specifically.3 Thus the evi- 
dence suggests the development of a warrior-hero cult during the fourth to 
second centuries sce, following which the identity of Vasudeva-Krsna, the 
Vedic Visnu, and the cosmic being Narayana were, within the venues of the 
MBh and HV, forged and deepened in the Kusana period, culminating in “clas- 
sical’ expression during the Gupta age and particularly in the Visnu Purana. 
The mythic identities of other Vrsni figures forming part of the early cult were 
naturally implicated in this emerging Vaisnava theology. Keeping our focus for 
now on the pre-Gupta period, our guiding question is this: to what extent was 
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Pradyumna also part of this Bhagavata cult of increasingly Vaisnavized Vrsni 
hero veneration? 

Yet more evidence from the Besnagar site suggests that Pradyumna was 
part of the Bhagavata cult from its earliest days. In fact, the Garuda capital re- 
ferred to by Heliodorus is now lost, but four other stray capitals dislodged from 
their pillars (themselves lost) were found at Besnagar as well: a kalpadruma or 
wishing-tree, a tala or palm leaf, a makara or crocodile, and an unidentified 
capital. It is likely that the palm leaf and makara were dedicated, respectively, 
to Samkarsana and Pradyumna, who are subsequently associated consist- 
ently with precisely these iconographic elements. As such, the makara cap- 
ital at Besnagar might well constitute the earliest evidence of the importance 
of Pradyumna outside of the text of the MBh. Coomaraswamy goes so far as 
to say that the Besnagar makara-dhvaja “is the surviving trace of a temple of 
Pradyumna alone, or of a Vasudeva shrine in which there was also an image 
or symbol of Pradyumna” (Coomaraswamy 1936, 28). The Besnagar capitals 
suggest that the Bhagavata cult, while centered on Vasudeva and Samkarsana, 
at times also involved the veneration of other Vrsni figures, Pradyumna being 
the oldest attested. 

Also dated to the second century sce is a sandstone figure that possibly 
depicts a set of Vrsni heroes, namely the so-called Bhita pillar. Srinivasan 
places this in the 200-150 BcE period (Srinivasan 1979, 41-42), identifying 
the four figures as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha 
(Srinivasan 1997, 209-210). She arrives at this identification by coordinating 
the piece with a passage of the later Visnudharmottarapurdana, wherein is de- 
fined the iconography of a four-faced Vaikuntha-Visnu image bearing some 
important similarities to the Bhita piece (Srinivasan 1979, 43-44). According 
to Srinivasan’s reading, Pradyumna faces west, backed against the east-facing 
Vasudeva, while Samkarsana and Aniruddha face south and north, respec- 
tively. She describes the Pradyumna figure as follows: 


On the reverse side appears another full standing figure which may be sharply 
distinguished from the one on the obverse. . . . The personage wears no crown 
and, except for a bracelet on his left wrist, the body is starkly devoid of orna- 
mentation. Nevertheless, there are some noteworthy features. The figure’s hair is 
parted in the middle and falls in strands onto either side of the shoulders. Both 
hands are broken but probably the right was raised in abhaya mudra while the 
left may have held a flask (the object is too effaced to be properly identified). The 
figure is bulkier than the crowned one, and the belly protrudes even more over 
the constricting waistband. 

(Srinivasan 1979, 40-41) 


Insofar as she identifies these figures as vyiihas, she sees the Bhita statue as a 
form of specifically Paficaratra theological expression. In the following chapter 
I will take up this question of the Paficaratra movement, which is distinct from, 
but closely related to, the Bhagavata cult. For the moment let it suffice to say 
that Srinivasan might well be correct that the Bhita column—whether or not 
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it reflects a Paficaratra theology—depicts Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha and as such provides us with the oldest extant images of the 
latter two Vrsnis. 

If one remains unconvinced by the Besnagar and Bhita pieces, our next 
piece of physical evidence—the Mora well inscription (Mathura), dated early 
first century cE‘—now demonstrates beyond a doubt that Vrsnis other than 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana were worshipped during this period. This inscrip- 
tion refers to a “sailadevagr{ha],” or shrine to house the pratimds or images of 
the bhagavatam vrsninam paficaviranam—the Bhagavat-Vrsni hero-quintet. The 
images themselves are unfortunately nowhere to be found at the site, and the 
inscription does not name who the five viras are, but Banerjea (1942, 65) refers 
us to the Vayu and Brahmdanda Purana, which name a set of five “vamsaviras” 
as Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba (in epic texts, Krsna’s son by 
Jambavati), and Aniruddha (Pradymna’s son in epic and Puranic texts): 


Vayu Purana 97.1-2ab and Brahmanda Purana 2.72.1-2ab: 
manusyaprakrtin devaén kirtyamanan nibodhata | 
samkarsano vasudevah pradyumnah samba eva ca || 1 
aniruddhas ca paficaite vamsavirah prakirtitah | 2ab 


Understand that the gods should be depicted in human form: Samkarsana, 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha—these are the celebrated five 
vamsa-heroes. 


The Mora well inscription does not specifically name these five, and we 
cannot be certain of the Vayu’s and Brahmanda Purana’s dates; they are al- 
most certainly later than the first century cz. Nonetheless, many scholars 
are convinced by Banerjea’s coordination of the Mora inscription with the 
Puranic source.© Both use the term vira (cognate with Latin vir, “man,” 
whence “virile,” etc.; see Whitaker 20u, 4, and Watkins 2000, 101, cited 
therein), and there is a conspicuous mirroring between the inscription’s 
phrase vrsninam paficaviranam (“five Vrsni heroes”) and the Puranic phrase 
paiicaite vamsavirah (“these five clan-heroes”). The evidence of all later epic 
and Puranic tradition confirms that Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, 
Samba, and Aniruddha were indeed the most famous and celebrated Vrsnis. 
Banerjea also points out that the fifth-century cE Jain text Antagadadasdao 
makes passing reference to the “five great Vrsni heroes with Baladeva at their 
head (baladevapamokkhe pafica mahavire)” (Banerjea 1942, 66). If nothing 
else, the Mora inscription preserves the memory of a grouping of five Vrsni 
heroes worshipped in physical images. 

When we come to the sandstone images of the Mathura region, we en- 
counter Vrsni triads that appear to group Vasudeva and Samkarsana with a fe- 
male figure between them, whom Couture and Schmid identify as Ekanam§a, 
the sister of Krsna and Balarama, who appears once or twice to form a triad 
with her two brothers in the HV (Srinivasan 1981, 130-131; Couture and Schmid 
2001, 181-189). Pradyumna is not featured in any of these sandstone triads, but 
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once again it is clear that devotion to Vrsni heroes found expression in varying 
numerical configurations.” 

During the Kusana period we find perhaps the best-preserved and most 
striking example of statuary depiction of a group of Vrsnis, namely the so- 
called Caturvytiha image (Figure 1.1). This piece is often understood to depict 
the figures Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha emanating out from 
the body of Vasudeva.'* In fact, only one of the three “emanating” bodies is 
entirely intact—this is usually identified as Samkarsana, emerging from the 
central figure’s (Vasudeva’s) right shoulder—while the second, emerging from 
Vasudeva’s head, is itself headless. This figure is identified by Srinivasan as 
Pradyumna (Srinivasan 1997, 256). The third emanating torso, which would 
be Aniruddha according to the popular reading, is missing entirely, although 
there was clearly some kind of figure at the left shoulder as well, matching the 
fully preserved one on the right. The configuration of figures here arranges 
the three smaller torsos in the manner of branches growing out of a central 
trunk, and indeed on the back of the piece we find engraved a decorative tree 
trunk with emanating branches following the contours of the three figures. 


FIGURE 1.1. Caturvyttha Quartet, second century cz, Saptsamudri Well, Mathura, 
Uttar Pradesh. Pink sandstone. Mathura Museum, Uttar Pradesh. 


source: Photo by John C. Huntington, courtesy of the John C. and Susan L. Huntington 
Photographic Archive of Buddhist and Asian Art. 
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Maxwell (1988, 17-35) has made the case for seeing in this piece an expression 
of the Paficaratra caturvyiiha or fourfold “emanation” (more precisely, “array” 
or “grouping”) theology.*° Again, I will take up in Chapter 2 the matter of just 
what the Paficaratra system is and what its relationship to the Bhagavata cult of 
Vrsni hero-worship might have been. For the moment, let it suffice to say that 
we seem to have in this Mathura sandstone figure another depiction of Vrsni 
heroes, at the very least configured in such a way as to emphasize their kinship 
as trunk and branches of a family tree. If indeed the central figure is Vasudeva, 
with Samkarsana coming forth on his right shoulder, the headless torso and 
missing figure on the left shoulder would almost certainly have been, in one 
configuration or another, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 

Although lying just at or beyond the edge of the principal time and place 
with which we are concerned here,” the Kondamotu relief found in the Guntur 
district of Andhra Pradesh gives us an important example of Pradyumna 
depicted with other Vrsnis. Dating perhaps to the late fourth century cE 
(Srinivasan 1997, 241-242), this relief depicts six figures in a row: a central 
seated Narasimha is easy to identify; the other figures are identified by Hartel 
as Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba, and Aniruddha (Hartel 1987, 
576 note 9). The Pradyumna figure immediately to the right of Narasimha 
bears a substantial bow and seems to have arrows in his hand.” 

Finally, I point to the Buddhist Ghata Jataka (possibly dating to the early 
centuries of the first millennium) as an extra-epic textual source confirming 
the fame of the Vrsnis in the general pre-Gupta context. While differing from 
those tales of Krsna and the Vrsnis as found in the MBh and HV, the Ghata 
Jataka retains a number of Vrsni names and records their currency in the 
environment. According to this source, Krsna had nine brothers, including 
Baladeva (a common name of Samkarsana in Brahminical sources), Ajjuna 
(Arjuna, no doubt the Pandava, now transposed into a brother), Pajjuna 
(Pradyumna, similarly transposed from son into brother), Ghatapandita (Gada, 
in fact a brother of Krsna according to the MBh and HV, whence Krsna’s epithet 
Gadanuja, and here after whom the Jataka is named), and Amkura (Akrira, 
an uncle to Krsna and important Vrsni in the HV).*3 Thus, even in Buddhist 
hands, quite a number of Vrsni figures were sufficiently well-known to be in- 
cluded, Pradyumna being among them. Asvaghosa’s Saundaranandana (ca. 
early second century cE) similarly demonstrates a common familiarity with 
various Vrsni figures, recalling at 9.24 the beauty of the three Vrsni men Gada, 
Samya (Samba), and Sarana. In any case, it was clearly not only Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha who were known and designated by 
name when tales of the Vrsnis were told in the ancient world. 


Conclusion 


I have concerned myself here in this first step with the fact, and not yet the 
meaning or mythology, of an early Indian devotional movement. The pre- or 
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extra-epic evidence reviewed in this chapter shows us that the Bhagavata ven- 
eration of Vrsni heroes expressed itself in a number of different groupings. 
In Chapter 2 I address the matter of the Paficaratra movement, which settled 
particularly on a quartet configuration of Vrsni heroes, including Pradyumna, 
in its theology. But this does not mean that the Bhagavata movement was syn- 
onymous with the Paficaratra, and | will argue in Chapter 2 against the ten- 
dency among some to read the evidence we have reviewed here as attesting a 
Paficaratra orientation. For this reason, I stress here the multiplicity of Vrsni 
configurations evident in the pre- or extra-epic materials: pairs, triads, quartets, 
pentads, and sextets. The pair Samkarsana and Vasudeva occur in a number 
of numismatic, epigraphic, and extra-epic textual examples; the trio Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, and Pradyumna were likely grouped at Besnagar, while the triad 
Vasudeva-Ekanamsa-Samkarsgana appear in Kusana-period Mathura. Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha seem to constitute the figures of the 
Bhita statue, and almost certainly are depicted in the so-called Caturvytha 
piece; a definite Vrsni pentad is referenced in the Mora well inscription, which 
likely consists of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, and Simba 
if we follow Banerjea’s lead and tie this inscription to the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Purana; the pentad becomes, with the addition of Narasimha, a sextet in the 
Kondamotu relief. Other extra-epic textual accounts relating the deeds of the 
Vrsnis name figures whom we encounter in the MBh, such as Akrira or Gada, 
again suggesting that several members of the clan were well known. It should 
be clear thus far that, while Samkarsana and Vasudeva were the most impor- 
tant Vrsnis, other groupings of heroes occurred that included Pradyumna. 

It is important to begin our study of Krsna’s son with an informed appreci- 
ation of the cultic basis of his character and fame. Krsna, Pradyumna, and the 
Vrsnis are not ex nihilo inventions of epic and Puranic myth-makers. The evi- 
dence rather suggests a devotional movement on the ground, likely originating 
in the Mathura area with the actual Vrsni peoples or their descendants, which 
expressed itself in a variety of physical forms and in circulating legends about 
the heroes, particularly concerning their violent self-destruction. The MBh and 
HV then became the principal venues for the preservation of this Vrsni lore, 
and these texts in turn provided the basis for the Vaisnavizing cult of devotion 
to Krsna. But as yet we have said nothing about the meaning of Pradyumna’s 
character: Why was he venerated alongside his father and uncle? For what dis- 
tinguishing virtues or deeds was he known? The remainder of this book will 
answer these questions, and will do so by referring to those literary sources 
through which Pradyumna’s fame was carried forward from its more cultic or 
devotional origins into Hindu as well as Jain myth and poetry. 
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Epic Episodes and Ideologies 


Introduction 


In the preceding chapter, I used the term “Bhagavata” to refer to the devotees of 
the Vrsni heroes. While the enormous and multifaceted MBh cannot be called 
a Bhagavata text as such (truly it cannot be given any particular sectarian label), 
it nonetheless features Vasudeva Krsna and the Vrsnis, and communicates a 
vision of Krsna’s divinity, most famously expressed in the theophanic vision of 
BhG u. Thus the epic, while chiefly concerned with the Pandava brothers and 
the great war they fight with their cousins, significantly enfolds and weaves 
into its universe the Bhagavata devotional movement, which, initially centered 
on a group of Vrsnis, came to venerate Vasudeva above all and to identify him 
as a manifestation of the highest, all-controlling deity. The epic’s companion 
text, the HV, carries this theological agenda further and pursues, with even 
greater clarity and purpose than the MBh, a vision of Krsna as a manifestation 
on earth of Visnu-Narayana. Narratives featuring the other most important 
Vrsnis (Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha) then found their most artic- 
ulate expression in the epic’s supplement, the HV, alongside this central figure 
fated to make his mark on subsequent centuries of Hindu devotionalism. 
Having registered in Chapter 1 the important pre- or extra-epic indices of Vrsni 
veneration and Pradyumna’s place therein, I turn now to the earliest narrative 
materials concerning Krsna’s son in the MBh (in this chapter) and the HV (in 
Chapter 3). 

Once again, these early epic texts do not necessarily postdate the largely 
physical evidence examined in Chapter 1, and it is even problematic to say that 
the HV is in any meaningful sense “later” than the MBh, even if it appears to 
be an after-the-fact supplement to the epic meant to fill in some of its gaps. 
The MBh meanwhile defies us to set for it any precise “date of composition,” 
and all that we might draw concerning Pradyumna from the extra-epic textual 
sources, physical pieces, from the MBh and HV might in fact all be treated 
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synchronously as a set of pre-Gupta evidence constituting the foundation for 
the later developments of his lore in South Asian literature. In the interest of 
clarity, however, I have set out these closely related materials in three distinct 
chapters. 

The concern of this chapter is with Pradyumna’s place within the MBh, but 
also with some of the attitudes toward sexuality and gender expressed in the epic 
more broadly, as these will be of fundamental importance to our entire study. 
The MBh is thus important for three reasons, which together define the three 
major sections of the chapter: (a) the epic establishes and preserves the founda- 
tional lore regarding Pradyumna’s identity as a Vrsni hero, as the chief son of 
Krsna, and his role in the infamous club battle toward the MBh’s conclusion, 
as well as his identity within a larger mythic framework of partial incarnations. 
As such, it provides us with a first set of insights into why Pradyumna was 
deemed worthy of veneration alongside his father, uncle, and other Vrsnis. 
Moreover, (b) the MBh contains the earliest Paficaratra document—the 
Naraéyaniyaparvan—and first clear configuration of Pradyumna within the 
Paficaratra system that would become so foundational for the Sri-Vaisnava tra- 
dition in South India, as well as influencing Vaisnava theology and iconog- 
raphy more broadly. Examining the MBh’s Naraéyantyaparvan will thus permit 
us to conclude the matter left unresolved in the Chapter 1 concerning the iden- 
tity of certain physical pieces and the theological model expressed by them. 
Finally, and in a more general sense, (c) the MBh establishes some of the key 
social and gender ideals that shape the unique brand of Pradyumna’s heroism 
in later sources. The epic can function, like no other source, as an index to a 
larger set of cultural, religious, and social values of pre-Gupta South Asia— 
values that persist for centuries both within and outside the Brahminical fold, 
and are in some senses still operative today. Understanding these ideals will be 
an ongoing task in this volume, a work I will undertake in installments as the 
increasingly rich and complex Pradyumna narratives demand an increasingly 
nuanced understanding of the social and aesthetic commitments of the South 
Asian poets who carried forward the legends of Krsna’s son. 


Pradyumna in the Epic Narrative: Vrsni, Amsa, and Hero 


As enormous as the MBh is, it is feasible to review fairly quickly its entire stock 
of material regarding Pradyumna: one finds small, passing details about him, 
two major episodes where he figures in important ways—namely, the defense 
of Krsna’s city Dvaraka from the attack of Salva (Saubhavadhaparvan), and the 
final club battle of the Vrsnis (Mausalaparvan)—and in a very different sense, 
he plays a role in a section of the epic called the Narayaniyaparvan. The present 
question is how the MBh establishes the precise place of Pradyumna in the 
larger Vrsni clan, within a framework of partial incarnations (amsa) that effec- 
tively mythologizes all the major characters of the epic, and in the two major 
episodes of the epic narrative where he steps into the spotlight. 
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Clan and Mythic Identities 


Who exactly is Pradyumna? The MBh’s first answer to this question, confirmed 
here and there in short or passing references, is as follows: he is a Vrsni (and 
as such a Yadava or descendant of Yadu of the Somavaméa or Lunar Lineage),' 
the firstborn son of Vasudeva Krsna by his eldest and chief wife Rukmini 
of Vidarbha. Krsna has a great many wives, but Rukmini, Satyabhama, and 
Jambavati are the only ones referred to with any regularity in the MBh and 
HV. Pradyumna is therefore often called Raukmineya or Rukmininandana.? 
Pradyumna himself is said to have a son named Nisatha (MBh 2.31.16), al- 
though in the HV (25.4; 98.20; App. 29D lines 240-241) and Agni Purana 
(12.35) Nisatha is identified as a son of Krsna’s brother Rama (Samkarsana) and 
never as a son of Pradyumna. Aniruddha, rather, is the son of Pradyumna best 
known in the MBh and later sources, and from Aniruddha is born Vajra, the 
last surviving member of the Vrsni clan at the epic’s conclusion. 

Rukmin?s conception of Pradyumna occurs as a boon from Siva after Krsna 
propitiates him with tapas high in the mountains (MBh 10.12.29-30; 13.126.33)3 
In fact, one finds in the MBh two scenarios in which Krsna performs tapasic 
devotion to Siva in order that one of his wives may conceive a son. First, 
Rulamini conceives Pradyumna in this way; but seeing how well Pradyumna 
turned out, Jambavati then beseeches Krsna to do the same for her, and she 
conceives a son named Samba thereby. In the critical MBh text, this later 
conception of Samba by Jambavati is recounted at 13.14, and it is here that 
Pradyumna’s tapasic conception is referenced as the precedent that inspires 
Jambavati (13.14.17). Importantly, this request is said to have come “twelve years 
after Raukmineya slew Sambara” (13.14.12).4 This is a reference to events not re- 
lated until HV 99, which I will examine closely in Chapter 3. For the moment, 
it will suffice to note that the MBh poets seem to be familiar with a conflict 
between Pradyumna and someone named Sambara. The boy’s actual birth is 
nowhere related in the MBh, and the motif of tapasic conception functions not 
as a means to introduce or discourse further on Pradyumna, but to stress a de- 
votional and reciprocal relationship between Krsna and Siva. 

Pradyumna is known as a great warrior and is at times taken as a standard 
of reference for valor and heroism, although in such cases he is usually not 
credited with any particular feat.5 In fact, he tends to be referenced most fre- 
quently in the MBh as a member of a body of Vrsnis who accompanying Krsna 
in his comings and goings from the Pandavas’ adventures and battles. This 
group often includes Rama or Samkarsana, Gada, Samba, Akrara, Yuyudhana 
or Satyaki, and Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha—the various clansmen and 
relatives of Krsna, not all of whom truly emerge from the epic background as 
fully rendered characters, but some of whom we have already seen referenced 
in our pre- or extra-epic materials attesting Bhagavata devotional activity. 

The MBh provides a second kind of answer when we interrogate it for details 
about Krsna’s son: he is also a partial incarnation of the sage Sanatkumara 
(“Ever-Young” or “Ever-Boy”). In the MBh’s amsdavatarana framework of the 
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descent of the gods and demons, every major character of the epic is said to 
be an amsa, or portion-descent of a god or demon (MBh 1.61). The epic thus 
features some three or four human generations of Ksatriyas and Brahmins, 
most of whom are partially divine, essentially functioning as roles played out 
on earth by the gods and demons (Couture 2001; Austin 2009). Apart from 
Krsna’s identity as Visnu-Narayana, the Pandavas as portion-sons of the Devas, 
and a few other principal characters, these amsa identifications are not often 
recalled or deployed explicitly in the text, but rather hover in the background 
of the epic events.° This amsavatarana framework identifies Pradyumna as 
Sanatkumi§ra (1.61.91). In accordance with the epic’s logic of amsa, or partial 
incarnations (where, for example, Arjuna is the amsa and son of the King 
of Gods Indra, while Indra himself nonetheless makes several appearances 
in the poem, including substantial interactions with Arjuna), Sanatkumara 
is both an independent epic character with several appearances of his own 
as well as the mythic progenitor (amsin) of Krsna’s son. Who exactly is this 
Sanatkumara then? 

In an early pre-epic source—Chdandogya Upanisad 7—Sanatkumara appears 
as a wise sage who instructs his fellow (but better-known) sage Narada in typi- 
cally Upanisadic wisdom that involves escalating assertions of superior realities, 
culminating in the all-importance of the dtman.’ His fame as a muni or sage 
conversant with the ultimate subjects of the soul and universe persists into the 
MBh, where he appears here and there in various short episodes, none of which, 
however, involve or reference Pradyumna.® In fact, only a few MBh passages 
explicitly identify Pradyumna with Sanatkumara: the initial amsavatarana pas- 
sage itself (1.61.91), and at the final closure of this mythic frame at the conclu- 
sion of the MBh (18.5.1), at 10.12.29-30, and once in the Ndarayaniya, where 
Sanatkum§ara is used as another name for Pradyumna (12.326.35). The MBh’s 
amsavatarana identification of Pradyumna and Sanatkumara is twice recalled 
in the HV as well (HV 43.67 and 110.8). What might be the basis or logic of 
this mythic identification? The great epic mentions only Pradyumna’s con- 
ception, not his actual birth or youth. But we will see in Chapter 3 that the 
HV’s Pradyumna episode focuses on his birth and his adventures as a boy 
(kumara) and young man. In fact, for the entirety of later South Asian tradi- 
tion, Pradyumna will remain first and foremost a handsome adolescent. It is 
possible, then, that the authors of the MBh’s amsdavatarana were familiar with 
the circulating legends of the kumdara or boy Pradyumna, which, while not re- 
corded in the MBh itself, eventually found expression in the epic’s twin text, 
the HV.9 

Pradyumna is referred to as makaradhvaja or makaraketu (MBh 
3.19.11; 13.113), that is, “he of the crocodile banner.” His standard’s makara 
image is twice described as being gape-jawed (ucchritya makaram ketum 
vyattananam alamkrtam, 3.18.2; jalecarah kavficanayastisamstho vydttananah 
sarvatimipramathi, 3.18.7). Earlier we have seen that a gape-jawed makara cap- 
ital was found at Besnagar among the remains of the Heliodorus pillar dedi- 
cated to Vasudeva, and I argued that this might well have attested a Pradyumna 
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pillar, particularly given the additional presence of a palm-frond capital likely 
connected with Samkarsana. This earliest piece of Bhagavata iconography con- 
cerning Pradyumna thus seems to be confirmed by the epic. Soon enough 
I will come to what this makara imagery might mean. Additionally, however, 
we must note the following: the epithet makaraketu or makaradhvaja is applied, 
in the MBh (e.g., MBh 3.265.27) and later Sanskrit tradition, to Kamadeva the 
God of Love, with whom Pradyumna will be identified in almost every source 
after—but not including—the MBh. This identification between Pradyumna 
and Kama, and not Sanatkumara, will come to constitute the fundamental sec- 
ondary or mythic identity of Krsna’s son as an irresistible young man of stun- 
ning beauty in subsequent South Asian tradition. Here in the MBh, Pradyumna 
is not yet explicitly identified with the arrow-flinging Cupid, but the two share 
an epithet, and indeed Krsna does once refer to his son’s infatuation with his 
own good looks (riipena mattah pradyumnah MBh 12.82.7), while elsewhere his 
beauty is said to be miraculous (adbhutaripam agryam, MBh 3.18.6). 


The Salvavadha and Mausala Parvans 


Pradyumna is a Vrsni, son of Krsna and Rukmini, father of Aniruddha, 
conceived through tapas, a great warrior; he is the amsa of Sanatkum§ara, and 
perhaps already a hint of his tie to Kamadeva is taking shape. Such details 
emerge piecemeal from an enormous text largely unconcerned with him. But 
two episodes—the Salvavadhaparvan or slaying of Salva in parvan 3, and the 
club battle of the Mausalaparvan toward the epic’s conclusion—turn a more 
focused attention upon him. 

MBh 3.15-23 relates the assault on the city of Dvaraka, Krsna’s latter-life 
home, by Salva in his flying fortress-city called Saubha. The episode is in 
fact narrated by Krsna himself to Yudhisthira. Salva’s attack is prompted by 
Krsna’s slaying of Sigupala at Yudhisthira’s rajasiiya: enraged by the killing 
of his brother, Salva wreaks his revenge indirectly at first, attacking Dvaraka 
while Krsna is away. At first, other Vrsnis defend the city, but soon Pradyumna 
steps forward to fill his father’s shoes. Here the standard sloka meter gives way 
to tristubh when describing his striking appearance on the battlefield, the first 
such description of Pradyumna in Sanskrit literature (MBh 3.18.6-7): 


6. His face did not lose its healthy luster, nor did his limbs tremble. The 
world celebrates the exemplary and miraculous beauty of that [Pradyumna], 
roaring loud as a lion. 


7. That foremost standard [of Pradyumna’s, fixed] at the front of his 


chariot—set upon a golden staff, [depicting] the water-beast, gape-jawed de- 
stroyer of all fish—shone forth, causing terror at the front of Salva’s army.'° 


Pradyumna, who fights with bow and arrow, fends off Salva valiantly, but is 


struck unconscious and is taken out of the fray by his charioteer Daruki, the 
son of Krsna’s charioteer Daruka. Soon awakening, however, he chastises 
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Daruki for fleeing. The charioteer defends his decision, but is cut short by 
Pradyumna’s angry response (MBh 3.19.11-33): 


34 


u. While the Stita was speaking thusly, he of the crocodile (makara) banner 
spoke, O Kauravya, to the Sita: 


12. “Turn the chariot around! Son of Daruka, don’t ever flee like that from 
battle ever again so long as I am alive, O Sauti! 


13-14. “No one born in the Vrsni family renounces battle, nor does he strike 
one who is fallen, nor one who [asks for mercy], saying ‘I am yours,’ nor 
a woman, the old or the young, nor those who are scattered about [on the 
battlefield], separated from their chariots, nor those whose weapons are 
broken! 


15-16. “Born in the family of Stitas, you are trained in the duties of Sitas, 
and you are wise in dharma even amidst the battles of the Vrsnis, O Daruki, 
knowing all the deeds of the Vrsnis at the front-lines of war. Do not flee like 
that ever again, Sauti! 

17. “What will [my father Krsna,] irresistible Madhava, the elder brother of 
Gada, say to me, who has fled, afraid, from the battlefield, struck in the back 
while retreating? 

18. “Or what will big-armed Baladeva say when he has arrived, the intoxicated 
elder brother of Kegava, dressed in dark blue? 

19. “What will Samba, the grandson of Sini, the man-lion of the great bow, 
victorious in battle, say to me when I have fled from battle, O Sauti? 

20. “And irresistible Carudesna, and Gada, and Sarana, and big-armed 
Akriira: What will they say to me, O Charioteer? 

21. “And when the women of the Vrsni heroes (vrsniviranam) arrive, what will 
they say to me, the good and respected warrior who has always considered 
himself a man (nityam purusamaninam)? 

22. “They will not applaud me, but will say ‘This Pradyumna approaches, 
fleeing the great battle in terror. Shame on him!’ 

23. “Mocking me or those of my kind with the word ‘Shame’ is worse than 
death, Sauti! Never flee again! 

24. “Hari, slayer of Madhu, has gone to the sacrifice of Partha, the lion of 
the Bharatas of unlimited splendor, having put me in charge. 

25. “O Son of a Sita, I held back the hero Krtavarman, who was intending to 
go forth [to fight], saying ‘Stop, it is I who shall block Salva!’ 

2G. “[Krtavarman] the son of Hrdika, heeding me, held back. What will I say 
to that great chariot-warrior, renouncing the battle and coming back to him? 
27-28. “What will I say to the irresistible big-armed, lotus-eyed man [Krsnal, 
wielder of the conch, cakra and mace, when he returns? What to Satyaki and 
Baladeva? And what will I say to those other Andhakas and Vrsnis, who 
have always competed with me (maya spardhanti satatam)? 


Pradyumna 


29. “O Sauti, having renounced this fight, struck in the back with arrows 
and helplessly led away by you, there is no way I could live with myself (na 
jtweyam katham cana). 

30. “Son of Daruka, immediately turn the chariot around again, and [even] 
in crisis situations do not ever act thusly! 


31. “O Sauti, I would never think it worth surviving, to return from battle, 
afraid and struck in the back with arrows. 


32. “Son of a Sita, when have you ever known me to be afflicted by fear, 
fleeing a battle like a coward? 


33. “It is not right, Sir, for you to flee the battlefield, O Son of Daruka, when 
I am intent on fighting! And so go [back] immediately to the fight!” 


Daruki continues to defend his decision to save Pradyumna, but is happy 
to return now to the fray. Salva resorts to demonic magic (a@surim . .. mayam, 
3.20.17), which Pradyumna meets with a deadly brahmdstra weapon, the yoking 
of which causes great consternation among the gods above (MBh 3.20.20). The 
gods fear the universal destruction caused by the deadly BrahmaAstra, but there 
is a second reason they do not wish to see the weapon discharged (3.20.21-27): 


21. Then all the troops of gods, together with Indra and [Kubera] the Lord of 
Riches sent forth Narada and [Vayu], powerful God of Wind. 


22. The two, having approached the son of Rukmini, spoke for the gods: “O 
Hero, this Salvaraja is by no means to be slain by you! 


23. “Take back your arrow, this one is not to be slain in battle by you. 
Nowhere is there a man who cannot be destroyed by this arrow in war. 


24. “O Big-Armed One, Krsna, the son of Devaki, has been ordained by the 
Arranger to be the death of this [Salva] in battle. That should not be [made] 
false!” 


25. Then Pradyumna, supremely gladdened, withdrew the terrible weapon 
from that best bow of his and placed it in his quiver. 


26. O Indra of Kings, the utterly dejected Salva, having stood up, silently 
withdrew with his army, afflicted by Pradyumna’s arrows. 


27. Leaving Dvaraka behind, that cruel [Salva], pained by the Vrsnis, mounted 
into [his flying city] Saubha, O Indra of Kings, and rose into the sky. 


The fight continues, with Pradyumna giving way to Krsna, who arrives to battle 
the flying city. Once dad takes the lead, Pradyumna’s brief moment of glory 
concludes and he remains thereafter very much in the background. In the end, 
Krsna slays Salva and destroys his city with his cakra (3.23.33-36). 

On the surface, the Salva episode is a typical epic battle scene, celebrating 
valor and courage. There are many, many scenes like it, particularly in the 
MBh’s Books 6-9. The kind of posturing that Pradyumna engages in is typ- 
ical overall of both epics’ tendencies in constructing Ksatriya masculinity, 
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which “is premised on the acquisition and preservation of reputation, prima- 
rily through generosity and heroism. It is performative, and always in need of 
redemonstration” (Brodbeck 2017, 130). But what I wish to stress particularly is 
the manner in which the scene establishes the close identity of father and son. 
The episode is first of all narrated by Krsna himself (can we hear a hint of pride 
in the father’s voice as he delivers this tale of his son’s heroism?), and is en- 
tirely premised on the substitution role that Pradyumna plays as the guardian 
of the clan city in his father’s absence. Pradyumna’s charioteer is, appropriately, 
the son of Krsna’s charioteer Daruka. More important, Pradyumna is so ca- 
pable of filling his father’s shoes that the gods must intervene to stop him from 
destroying Salva altogether, as this deed has been ordained for Krsna alone. 
The gods’ intervention thus punctuates the parity of Krsna’s and Pradyumna’s 
power, while preserving the younger man’s reputation: he ceases to fight not be- 
cause he is outdone, but because he wishes to yield the final glory to his father. 

The most distinctive feature of the battle, however, is the angry dressing- 
down given to Daruki, which is entirely couched in terms of Pradyumna’s 
status and reputation within his larger clan. Again, this is altogether character- 
istic of the performative nature of Ksatriya masculinity described by Brodbeck. 
Pradyumna agonizes over the shameful impression of cowardice bound to stain 
his fame in the eyes of his family members, and of course Krsna is the first 
to be invoked in the long list of Vrsnis: Krsna, Baladeva, Simba, Carudesna, 
Gada, Sarana, Akriira, the Vrsni women, Krtavarman, and Satyaki are all named 
specifically. These fellow vrsniviras (the compound, which echoes similar 
constructions in the pre- or extra-epic evidence, is used at 3.19.21) constitute the 
larger corporate group that defines Pradyumna’s identity. He would sooner die 
than lose face in the eyes of these fellow heroes (3.19.31). And yet the issue here 
is not simply that he wants his relatives to be proud of him: there are signs of 
conflict within the family. Pradyumna refers to the standing rivalry that exists 
between himself and some of his fellow clansmen, particularly Krtavarman 
and other Vrsnis and Andhakas with whom he contends (spardhanti). These 
internal frictions will eventually—years later—ignite the violence of the club 
battle related in Book 16. Thus, on the surface of Pradyumna’s fit of pique, 
we find another witness to the corporate mythology surrounding the Vrsnis, 
among whom Pradyumna has earned a prominent position. But between the 
lines are visible tensions that foreshadow the final cataclysm of Book 16, where 
Pradyumna figures prominently once again. 

This occurs in the Mausalaparvan (MBh 16), which relates the self- 
destruction of the Vrsnis. The violent death of nearly every male Vrsni is the 
result of two curses upon Krsna and his clan. The first curse is levied immedi- 
ately after the Mahabharata war by Queen Gandhari, who blames Krsna for the 
death of her son Duryodhana and the many other Kauravas. At MBh 11.25.38— 
42, she deploys the tapas, accrued by devotion to her husband, in a curse upon 
Krsna and his family: thirty-six years hence, his clan will destroy itself. When, 
at the start of the Mausalaparvan, the thirty-six years have passed, a second 
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curse effectively activates Gandharis: Sarana and Krsna’s son Samba, the latter 
dressed up as a pregnant woman, provoke the sages Visvamitra, Kanva, and 
Narada by asking them to divine the sex of the child that the “woman” Samba 
will bear. Not appreciating this hoax, Samba is cursed to “bring forth” the clubs 
(musalam ghoram adyasam ...sambo . . . janayisyati) that will spell the Vrsnis’ 
doom (16.2.8-10). 

When the two curses come to fruition, the principal figures at the flash- 
point of the conflict are Yuyudhana or Satyaki, Krtavarman, and Pradyumna. 
Yuyudhana and Pradyumna appear to have an amicable association," while 
we have seen already that Pradyumna has had some tension with Krtavarman 
(3.19.25-26). On a group pilgrimage to Prabhisa, the Vrsnis begin drinking, 
and as they become increasingly inebriated, old grudges from the past are 
invoked (MBh 16.4.15—23). Initially, Yuyudhana derides Krtavarman for his par- 
ticipation in the cowardly night-attack of the Sauptikavaparvan (MBh 10.6-8). 
Krtavarman replies by reminding Yuyudhana of his own ignominious behav- 
ior during the war, namely his slaying of the defenseless Bhirisravas, who 
had fallen in battle with his arm amputated (a reference to MBh 7.118.31—-41). 
A third sore spot from the past is then stirred up: Yuyudhana conscripts Krsna 
into the escalating spat by reminding him about the Syamantaka gem—that 
is, he reminds Krsna of Krtavarman’s complicity in the murder of Satrajit, the 
father of Krsna’s wife Satyabhama.” Satyabhama, who is present, hears this 
and runs crying into Krsna’s arms. The situation soon reaches a boiling point. 
More wounds are reopened with stinging evocations of past injustices, with 
Yuyudhana taunting Krtavarman bitterly and working himself into a fit of rage. 
Finally (MBh 16.4.27-37): 


27. The enraged [Yuyudhana], saying this, assaulted Krtavarman with his 
sword and cut off his head, right in the presence of Kesava [Krsna]. 

28. Hrsikesa [Krsna] rushed forward, hoping to hold back Yuyudhana who 
was attacking others as well on all sides. 

29. Driven on by the course of Time, all the Bhojas and Andhakas became 
one group, O Maharaja, and surrounded Saineya [Yuyudhana]. 

30. Janardana [Krsna] of great splendor, knowing the course of Time, 
saw those enraged ones rushing quickly [at Yuyudhana] but did not 
become angry. 

31. Overtaken with inebriation and impelled by passion, they struck 
Yuyudhana with their recently-used vessels (ucchistair bhajanais). 

32. When Saineya [Yuyudhana] was being assaulted, [Pradyumna] son of 
Rulamini became enraged and rushed forward towards him, desiring to free 
the son of Sini [from their clutches]. 

33. On account of the multitude, [Pradyumna], joined together with the 
Bhojas, and Satyaki [Yuyudhana] with the Andhakas, were both slain right 
there even as Krsna watched (krsnasya pasyatah). 
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34. KeSeva, son of the Yadus, seeing Saineya (Yuyudhana) and his own son 
slain, took up in anger a fistful of erakaé grass (erakanam ... mustim... ja 
graha). 

35. That (grass) became a frightful iron club, hard as a diamond, and with it 
Krsna struck those ones who were standing in front of him. 


36. Then the Andhakas and Bhojas, the Saineyas and Vrsnis attacked each 
other with clubs amidst a great cry, impelled by Time. 


37. O King, when any of them, enraged, took up erakd grass, it was seen to 
become [hard] as a diamond, O Lord. 


So ends Pradyumna’s life and military career. Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha 
dies shortly thereafter (MBh 16.4.43). The clan destroys itself in the club 
battle and Dvaraka returns to the ocean, leaving behind only Krsna’s great- 
grandson Vajra—the son of Aniruddha and grandson of Pradyumna—whom 
Yudhisthira will install as young ruler of Indraprastha upon his taking leave of 
the world (MBh 171.9). 

It is important to note how immediately the death of Pradyumna is tied to 
the death of the entire clan: Krtavarman is the first to die, then Yuyudhana 
and Pradyumna simultaneously, right before Krsna’s eyes. Krsna is first 
said not to become angry, since he knows the “course of Time” (na cukrodha 
mahateja janan kalasya paryayam, MBh 16.4.30), but as soon as he sees his 
own son killed, his enraged seizure of the eraka grass (erakanam tadé mustim 
kopaj jagraha, 10.4.34) causes the mysterious and fateful transformation that 
spontaneously produces the weapons with which the entire clan then destroys 
itself. Krsna’s precise posture during the club-battle, as both a deity removed 
from events he knows to be fated and a human hero subject to powerful 
emotions, is complex. Later Puranic tellings of the brawl naturally provide 
opportunities for greater theological reflection on this point (Granoff 2008, 
2010). But here in the MBh, it is the death of Yuyudhana and Pradyumna that 
cause Krsna to lose his cool and join the fray, and only then do the deadly 
musalas begin to appear. 

Once the Vrsni blood has been shed, Arjuna finds Krsna’s father Vasudeva 
grieving in Dvaraka, and the latter specifically identifies Yuyudhana and 
Pradyumna as the ignition point of the awful brawl. Vasudeva as well refers to 
the pair as the two best warriors among the Vrsnis (MBh 16.7.6-8): 


6-7. Those two, Pradyumna and Yuyudhana, who were considered the two 
best Atiratha warriors among the foremost Vrsni heroes, and whom you, 
O Tiger of the Kurus, and my little son Krsna always praised [whenever] 
you spoke [of them], were, Dhanamjaya, the origin of the destruction of the 
Vrsnis (tav ubhau vrsnindsasya mukham astam). 

8. But, O Arjuna, I do not accuse Saineya [Yuyudhana] and Hardikya 
[Krtavarman], Akrira or the son of Rukmini [Pradyumna]. The cause here 
was the curse. 
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While ultimately referring to the curse (whether he means Gandhar’s or that 
of the three sages is not clear), Krsna’s father sees Yuyudhana and Pradyumna 
as an associated pair, most conspicuously as the starting point or source 
(mukha) of the destruction of the Vrsnis. Between this comment and Krsna’s 
fateful reversal of temperament at the moment of his son’s death, it seems 
that Pradyumna is uniquely placed, along with Yuyudhana, as a spark in the 
tinderbox. 

In the Saubhavadhaparvan scene, I underscored the interchangeability of 
father and son. On a much larger scale, I will highlight here another sym- 
metry between the two: the Vrsnis’ civil war was doubly fated, but Pradyumna 
functions as a key agent in bringing to pass the frenzy of necessary destruc- 
tion. This is precisely what Krsna himself has done throughout the MBh. 
Krsna functions as a prompting facilitator, or even engineer, of the great war 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, which is in fact a project of the gods to 
remove from the earth her burden of overpopulation. The eighteen days of 
violence at the center of the MBh are a necessary paroxysm of destruction, 
unfolding according to a larger plan that succeeds only through the strategic 
interventions of Krsna.3 Perhaps the most famous scene in the entire poem— 
Krsna’s delivery of the BhG to the hesitating Arjuna—illustrates this function 
of the Vrsni hero to prompt the protagonists to battle. By the time one arrives 
at MBh Book 16, most of the earth’s burden has been removed, but a final 
spell of bloodshed is necessary to clear away the remaining Ksatriya warriors 
of Krsna’s clan. Pradyumna thus facilitates the completion of the bloody but 
necessary and fated work of his father, both as an agent at point zero of the 
conflict, and as a catalyst for Krsna’s own reaction, which becomes violent only 
in response to his son’s death. 


Pradyumna’s Place in the Narayaniya and Early 
Pancaratra Movement 


Such are Pradyumna’s roles in the epic’s actual narrative events. But in a 
very different capacity, Pradyumna figures in a portion of the epic that es- 
sentially unfolds outside the context of the tale of the Pandavas. This is the 
Narayantyaparvan, which reflects the concerns of a sectarian movement 
called the Paficaratra, which is closely related to, but not coextensive with, 
the Bhagavata cult. Our picture of the pre-Gupta foundations of Pradyumna’s 
character will be incomplete without a proper understanding of what the 
Paficaratra is, its relationship to the Bhagavatas, and the role of Pradyumna 
within it. 

The Narayaniya is found in adhydyas 321-339 of the Santiparvan (MBh 12), 
and constitutes one of Bhisma’s many lessons to the grieving Yudhisthira after 
the great war. As the earliest document of the Paficaratra movement, which 
would become foundational for the Srivaisnava tradition of South India, this 
portion of text has been the object of many studies.4 The Narayaniya begins 
with Yudhisthira’s query to Bhisma about the highest god, and ranges through 
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a complex sequence of stories, teachings, and embedded narrative frames, all 
for the sake of glorifying the highest divinity, Narayana, and for defining his 
proper worship, modes of appearance, and manner of creating the universe, 
and the nature of his devotees. The Paficaratrins understood Vasudeva Krsna 
to be a form of Narayana—indeed, this is clearly stated already in the MBh’s 
amsavatarana (MBh 1.61.90)—and it is in the Narayaniya that we find, even 
more clearly than in the BhG, the MBh’s most complete theological resolution 
or synthesis of the figures Vasudeva Krsna, Visnu, and Narayana. 

It is often felt that the Narayaniya is one of the later portions of the MBh, 
although this view has been contested by Hiltebeitel (2006). “Later” here 
need not mean Gupta or post-Gupta, but simply that it came to be part of the 
MBh at a time when the epic largely looked as it does to us today in the form 
of the Bhandarkar critical text. This might have been roughly the third cen- 
tury cE. This of course does not mean that the Paficaratra community did 
not exist any earlier: there are, in fact, two other small passages in the critical 
MBh text expressing distinctly Paficaratra views (6.61.65 and 13.143.37). But 
the Ndarayaniya section itself refers explicitly to the BhG (12.336.8), (while the 
Gita knows nothing of the Narayaniya’s teachings or Paficaratra theology).’° 
The Narayantya also refers to the MBh itself by name as a literary composi- 
tion (12.32'718; 12.334.9), something that never occurs in the poem except at its 
opening and closing sections.” Again, it seems likely that those subscribing 
to Paficaratra views were already present in the background as the MBh took 
shape, but did not express themselves fully within the epic until they worked 
in the 12.321-339 materials. 

The most characteristic feature of the Naréyantya is the so-called emanation 
theology, or cosmogony, which offers a model for understanding the mani- 
festation of the divine in and as the world. Usually called the caturvyiiha or 
“fourfold-array” system, the Naérayaniya (while only once using the term vyiha, 
12.336.53)® appears to marry together a Samkhya evolutionary model of the cre- 
ation of the universe with Vasudeva-centric theism. That is to say, the authors 
of this, the earliest document of the Paficaratra movement, understood the 
highest principle and basis of the universe as the deity Narayana (identified with 
the Vedic Visnu), of whom Vasudeva Krsna of the MBh was a form. Following 
roughly the Samkhya system’s sequential-evolutionary model of cosmogony, 
the Narayaniya understands the universe to come forth from Narayana in four 
stages, whereby the names of the four chief Vrsnis—Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha—are used to mark the first four steps, following 
which the lower and physical creations then come forth. The caturvyiiha evo- 
lution of the universe also defines, in reverse, the resorption of the world back 
to its source, and by the same route of collapsing principles, the path of the 
devoted soul being liberated through regression back to the ultimate original 
principle of Narayana (MBh 12.326.35—40): 


35-36. The soul (jivah) is reckoned (parisamkhyatah) as the Lord (prabhuh) 
Sesa Samkarsana; from him [arises] the mind (manas) of all beings—the 
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mind which attains by its own karma the state of Sanatkumara and into 
which all creatures go at the pralaya destruction—called (paripathyate) 
Pradyumna. 


37. From [Pradyumna] is born the one who is the doer as well as the cause 
and effect, from whom arises the entire world immobile and mobile— 
he is Aniruddha, he is Isana, the individuation of all deeds (vyaktih sa 
sarvakarmasu). 


38. The Blessed Lord (bhagavan) who is Vasudeva, the field-knower 
(ksetrajfiah), of quality-less soul—that Blessed Lord is the one to be known 
(jrieyah); Lord Samkarsana is the soul. 


39. From Samkarsana [comes] Pradyumna, known as the mind of creatures. 
But from Pradyumna [comes] Aniruddha who is MaheSsvara, the ego 
(ahamkarah). 


40. From me (mattah) arises the entire world mobile and immobile, the per- 
ishable and imperishable, and the existent and nonexistent alike, O Narada. 


Clearly the authors of the Narayantya were familiar with Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha as narrative characters in the MBh, and in their 
system of cosmogony and emancipation deploy these four names as terms 
for the highest levels of reality, associating them, respectively, with the cosmic 
principles of ksetrajia, jiva, manas, and ahamkdra. We note here as well the 
interchangeability of the names Sesa with Samkarsana, and Pradyumna with 
Sanatkumara (12.326.36), which indicates very clearly the author’s familiarity 
with the MBh’s amsavatarana framework discussed earlier. And yet it was not 
a concern of the authors of the Naréyaniya to integrate the four epic characters 
in narrative terms with the four cosmogonic evolutes, however well they knew 
the MBh story and its characters. That is to say, when the Narayaniya is read 
in isolation from the MBh and HV, one has almost no sense of who Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha are as narrative characters. In terms 
of the text of the Ndrayaniya, we are speaking of a sectarian tradition con- 
cerned with theology, cosmogony, and ritual that has framed itself within a 
larger existing epic narrative tradition without significantly taking on board 
the actual narrative or mythic content of that larger epic context. Bock-Raming 
(2002, 221-223) underlines this point, remarking that the group of four Vrsnis 
as such play no role in the Narayaniya outside of those passages (these are 
essentially 12.326.34-41, 12.326.68-69, and 12.332.13-18) in which they are 
configured as vyiiha evolutes.’? In the Paficaratra literature that emerged over 
the centuries following the Narayaniya, this gap widens even further.?° 
Consequently, Pradyumna is in the Naérayaniya and Paficaratra system not 
so much the heroic and handsome son of Krsna as he is a psychic principle 
that emerges just prior to that form of divinity who actively creates the world 
as we know and recognize it.” Nonetheless, the Paficaratra tradition clearly 
has developed in the context of the Bhagavata cult of Vrsni hero worship, and 
used the Vrsni names to articulate its particular Samkhya-inspired vision 
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of a progressively unfolding divinity in the Narayaniya section of the MBh. 
Subsequently, the Paficaratrins evolved through many Samhitas and Agamas 
roughly over the 500-1000 cE period and came to form a vital aspect of the 
Srivaisnava, and to a lesser extent the Vaikhanasa traditions of South India. 
To this day, the name Pradyumna retains a place in these Paficaratra- and 
Paficaratra-influenced Vaisnava movements, first and foremost as a vyiiha and 
emanation of the divine absolute.” 


The Relationship between the Bhagavata Movement and 
Paficaratra System 


How precisely we should understand the relationship between the Bhagavata 
movement and Paficaratra system has never been entirely resolved by scholars of 
early Vaisnavism.”} At stake, however, is our understanding of what Pradyumna 
represented to his earliest devotees. As soon as we set the Narayaniya side 
by side with the evidence of the preceding chapter, a number of questions 
present themselves: Are the Bhagavata and P§aficaratra movements synon- 
ymous? Did those early images—the Bhita column and Caturvytha Quartet 
(Figure 1.1), identified by Srinivasan and others as vyithas, represent a distinctly 
Paficaratra theological expression? Did the MBh authors, when composing the 
narrative portions of the epic involving Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha, consciously understand these epic characters also to be vyiitha 
evolutes in some way? Can the MBh be said to be a “Bhagavata” or “Paficaratra” 
text? Clearly, if we do not decide how and where the Paficaratra movement fits 
into these early materials, our reading of the physical record, the MBh and 
even the HV will be clouded with uncertainty, as will our understanding of 
Pradyumna’s identity at this initial phase. I shall therefore respond now to the 
key scholarship on this matter of the Bhagavata-Paficaratra relationship in the 
hopes of clarifying what exactly we are looking at when we find Pradyumna in 
these early physical representations, in the epic narrative of the MBh, and in 
the Naraéyantya. 

One tendency in scholarship, which I will challenge, has been to identify 
or collapse together the Bhagavata and Paficaratra movements, or to simply 
use the sectarian label Paficaratra to qualify all the pre- and extra-epic evidence 
examined in the preceding—in other words, to assume that the religious ac- 
tivity associated with Vrsni worship “on the ground” is in fact Paficaratra ac- 
tivity that can be understood in terms of the theology expressed in the MBh’s 
Narayaniyaparvan. Banerjea, for example, does not distinguish between the 
categories of Bhagavata and Paficaratra (e.g., “early Bhagavata or Paficaratra 
religion’; Banerjea 1944, 82), and his hypothesis (principally expressed in 
Banerjea 1944) for the origin of the four-vyiha cosmogony is that it began with 
five figures and was then reduced to four. This “five minus four” origin theory 
refers to the first-century cE Mora well inscription, which earlier we saw did 
indeed refer to five images of the Vrsni heroes. I believe Banerjea was correct 
to cross-reference the inscription’s phrase vrsninam paficaviranam—“[images|] 
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of the five Vrsni heroes’—with Puranic passages identifying these five as 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, and Samba (Banerjea 1942, 
65). However, Banerjea assumes that this inscription attests a Paficaratra 
grouping, from which the more characteristic set of four vyiihas emerged 
when “[Samba] fell due to some reasons or other from [his] august posi- 
tion” (Banerjea 1944, 82). Banerjea’s view—and it has certainly been influ- 
ential on other art historians—is problematic in two ways, for it suggests that 
(a) the Bhagavatas are one and the same as the Paficaratrins, or rather that 
all early Vrsni worship is an expression of Paficaratra views (i.e., as formally 
expressed in the Ndarayaniya) and (b) the fourfold emanation theology in the 
Naraéyaniyaparvan and later Paficaratra tradition began with a quintet model, 
and then was reduced to four by subtracting Samba.*4 

Bock-Raming (2002, 316-320) has challenged this undue emphasis on a 
grouping of five and the “five minus four” theory, and I believe he is correct to 
do so. In the evidence presented in Chapter 1, we have seen that Vrsni figures 
appear in pairs, triads, quartets, and quintets. I am not convinced that four or 
five need especially be privileged, nor am I convinced by the argument that the 
Paficaratra quartet emerged through a “subtraction of Samba” process. There 
are no convincing reasons why Samba would come to be excluded,?5 and it is 
hard to understand why this complex theory is preferable to the far simpler 
one: Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha were the best known 
of several Vrsnis and therefore it was their four names that were taken up by 
the Paficaratrins when they set about articulating a Vasudeva-centric, Simkhya- 
style cosmic emanation model in four stages. 

The Paficaratra movement is, I believe, best thought of as a smaller sectarian 
community emerging within the larger cult of the Bhagavatas. It naturally 
shares a great deal in common with the Bhagavatas, but must not be equated or 
conflated with it as Banerjea and others have tended to do. We have here some- 
thing like a larger set and a member thereof, whereby the member may none- 
theless be called by the name of the set to which it belongs, just as a Lutheran 
may call herself a Christian.*° The two groups are thus not to be collapsed.”” 
Indeed, certain ritual and theological commitments of the Ndarayaniya set 
the Paficaratrists apart from the larger set of Vasudeva- and Vrsni-venerating 
Bhagavatas.?* The proper model, in my view, is that the Bhagavata movement 
of Vrsni worship (with no particular set numerical configuration) gave rise 
to a more distinct theology that deployed the names of the four most famous 
Vrsnis. In fact, the very manner in which the Nardyantya did this points to 
its dependence upon the preexisting Bhagavata environment. The sequential 
emergence of the four vyiiha evolutes, which seems to evoke a patrilineal line 
of descent in four generations, does not follow the actual genealogical rela- 
tions between these four characters as established in the narratives of the MBh 
and HV, but mixes “horizontal” and “vertical” relationships (Couture 2006, 
576): Samkarsana is Vasudeva’s brother, not his son, and Pradyumna is like- 
wise not Samkarsana’s son, but Vasudeva’s. In fact, a more appropriate quartet 
was available: Vasudeva-Pradyumna-Aniruddha-Vajra is the actual vertical 
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vamsa line of descent. But Aniruddha’s son Vajra is very much a background 
figure in the epic, while the fame of Samkarsana—clearly indicated by his pre- 
eminent position over Vasudeva in some of the earliest physical evidence— 
necessitated his inclusion, even though the vyiha configuration makes him 
into a “son” of Vasudeva and ruptures the vyiha-patrilineal image. In my view, 
this demonstrates that the legends and fame of these four Vrsni characters 
came first, and in concert with a sequential Simkhya-inspired evolutionary 
model were secondarily applied in the more narrowly defined Paficaratra 
system after the larger Bhagavata movement had developed. The genealogical 
awkwardness of the Paficaratra evolutionary sequence betrays this direction of 
borrowing.*9 

These observations harmonize with the notion that the Nadrayaniya came 
into the MBh after the epic had largely come to look as it does to us today. 
The basic theology of the MBh rests upon the amsdavatarana set of mythic 
identifications between Vedic deities and the epic characters. This entire 
framework of identifications involves a great many of the poem’s cast, per- 
haps most importantly Vasudeva Krsna’s identity as Narayana. This once 
again is defined at MBh 1.61.90, where the same term—devadeva—is applied 
to Narayana as we find applied to Vasudeva in the Besnagar pillar. Again, the 
epic works thoroughly into its broad fabric the revolutionary teaching that 
Krsna is the highest god of gods, and this Bhagavata insight finds its ulti- 
mate expression in the BhG. The Paficaratrins, being in a sense Bhagavatas 
themselves, as I have defined earlier (i.e., as a member group of a larger set), 
naturally found the MBh an ideal place to communicate their particular vi- 
sion of Vasudeva-as-Narayana, a vision that is continuous with and built upon 
the earlier Bhagavata theology, but which nonetheless constitutes a later and 
sectarian variation of it. For this reason, we do not find the Paficaratra doc- 
trine fundamentally informing the MBh text as a whole, nor should we im- 
agine that the epic or its supplement the HV somehow enact or dramatize 
in their narrative episodes a vyiiha cosmogony or other distinctly Paficaratra 
theological principles? In other words, the Ndarayaniya’s relatively late and 
isolated addition to the MBh does not fundamentally change the far more 
important amsavatarana-Bhagavata theology that is foundational to the 
MBh—foundational both in the sense of temporally preceding the Paficaratra 
development, and in the sense of powerfully shaping the meaning of the 
events of the entire poem. 

We can finally return to the two physical pieces that, as we noted earlier, 
were thought by some to be expressions of the caturvyiiha doctrine in stone. 
Srinivasan has identified the figures of the second-century scx Bhita pillar as 
vyithas (Srinivasan 1979, later reasserted in Srinivasan 1997, 209). To call them 
vyithas fundamentally assigns a Paficaratrin sectarian identity to their creator. 
While I think Srinivasan is correct in coordinating the Bhita piece with the Vi 
snudharmottarapurana, and thereby identifying the four figures as Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, there is nothing about the image 
that is suggestive of the caturvyiha doctrine in particular: the four standing 
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figures are simply represented together on a vertical column, each one facing 
a cardinal direction, with no suggestion of the sequential emanatory or ge- 
netic production of one by the other that is the hallmark of the Paficaratra 
theology. If indeed the four figures are Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha, then we would simply seem to have a Bhagavata image. 

A better candidate is the so-called Caturvyiha sandstone piece (Figure 1.1 
in Chapter 1), where we do seem to have three “emanating” bodies emerging 
from a central one, with the preserved figures almost certainly representing 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana. Maxwell (1988, 17-35) has argued that this expresses 
caturvyitha theology, and this has been accepted or echoed by some (e.g., 
Hartel 1987, 584; Srinivasan 1997, 255-256; Bock-Raming 2002, 321-328) and 
rejected or questioned by others (Schmid 2010, 339). And yet the actual genetic 
relationship expressed in this piece is not a sequence of four bodies emerging 
one from the other in a chain, but of a central figure producing three others si- 
multaneously. The back of the image is decorated with a tree trunk (set chiefly 
against the Vasudeva figure) and branches (apparently backed against each of 
the three emanating figures), which might also suggest simply a basic family 
or clan relationship, rather than specifically Paficaratra vyiiha evolution. Here 
we may or may not have a plastic expression of Paficaratra doctrine. It is in any 
case Bhagavata in the broad sense of the term and seems to celebrate a family 
group. Other pieces, however, are less convincing as expressions of the vyiha 
theory. 

I have taken pains here to distance myself from the common “vyiiha- 
centric” reading of the early evidence, which in my view overprivileges a late 
sectarian offshoot of a broader theistic movement. I am concerned that we 
understand exactly what we are looking at in this early stage, and this requires 
putting the Paficaratra in its proper place: a clan of warriors in North India 
rose to fame in the fifth- to third-century sce period, and certain among them 
came to be recognized as divinities, Vasudeva Krsna above all. Those who 
worshipped them called themselves Bhagavatas. The most famous figures 
were Vasudeva and his brother Samkarsana, Pradyumna son of Vasudeva, 
and Aniruddha son of Pradyumna, although other Vrsnis were known as 
well: Ekanamsa, Samba, Gada, Akrira, and others. The lore of this clan, the 
Vrsnis, was worked into the body of the MBh narrative, where they were folded, 
like most other major characters, into the poem’s grand mythological scheme 
of partial incarnations. According to this scheme, Krsna was the amsa incar- 
nation of Narayana, and Pradyumna of Sanatkumara. Pradyumna’s heroism 
in the MBh’s Saubhavadhaparvan and role in the clan’s self-destruction in the 
Mausalaparvan constitute the earliest narrative sources touching on Krsna’s 
son, and in important ways prefigures or sets the trend for a developing my- 
thology that would further unpack the mythic significance of this genealogy. 
Finally, and only then, did the more narrowly circumscribed Paficaratra move- 
ment weave into the epic its distinct theology, which, like the earlier Bhagavatas, 
saw Vasudeva as a central divine figure and embodiment of Narayana, but 
which configured the names of his brother, son, and grandson in a peculiar 
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cosmogony of emanation that had very little, if anything, to do with the actual 
narrative lore of the Vrsnis. 

We should therefore not read the MBh’s or HV’s narrative episodes con- 
cerning Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha as in any sense 
reflecting Paficaratra theology. To do so would blind us to the more basic 
realities of general pre-Gupta Bhagavata devotionalism from which the 
Paficaratra emerged, and it would muddy our understanding of Pradyumna’s 
initial religious and cultic significance as a Vrsni warrior, double of Krsna, and 
key agent in the necessary violence and destruction that his father engineers 
across the epic narrative. Of course once we arrive, in the next chapter, at his 
signature episode in the HV—no more a fundamentally Paficaratra text than 
the MBh—a much fuller sense of Pradyumna’s identity and significance will 
emerge, and with it a deeper understanding of how and why he was venerated 
by the Bhagavatas. But I would like to take up one final issue of broader import 
before turning from the great epic to its khila or supplement. 


Epic Issues: Men, Women, Sexuality, and Gender 
in the MBh 


In this volume I ask who Pradyumna was, what he meant to the poets who 
immortalized his deeds, why he was celebrated, and what he might represent 
in the larger context of Hindu, and particularly Vaisnava, bhakti. At several 
points in this study I shall therefore pause in order to reflect on the larger so- 
cial, cultural, and religious values within which the narratives of Pradyumna 
are articulated, and which informed, for the composing authors, a number of 
closely linked conceptions: ideal masculinity, the nature of the feminine, gen- 
dered conceptions of power, and the shape and function of virility, beauty, and 
sexual appeal. These and many closely tied themes have been amply studied in 
the context of South Asian religions and literature, and I will not pretend that 
I have mastered all of this research or represented it exhaustively here. I begin 
nonetheless the piecemeal process of introducing some of the key scholar- 
ship that will assist us in understanding the larger environment from which 
Pradyumna emerged. 

The heading of this section promises more than I can deliver: men, 
women, sexuality, and gender in the MBh is a considerable subject, explored 
in a healthy body of literature. It is fair to say that the epic’s constructions of 
gender ideals echoes widely in other early sources and persists through the 
centuries—and arguably can still be seen functioning today. This is because 
the enormous MBh reflects and encodes passively a range of contemporary 
attitudes about men and women, and, as a living and growing literary and re- 
ligious institution, actively perpetuates them over the centuries. And so, while 
the MBh has more to say about masculinity, gender, and power than are imme- 
diately relevant to the Pradyumna scenes of the epic examined in this chapter, 
a rudimentary understanding of these tendencies in the construction of ideal 
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masculinity and femininity are necessary for our reading of Pradyumna’s 
persona in later chapters. 

From among a number of studies one could point to on this subject, one 
of the most comprehensive and helpful overall is Dhand (2008). Naturally, 
in so enormous a text as the MBh, one finds reflected a variety of theological, 
sociocultural, ritual, and philosophical attitudes. No single ideological posi- 
tion stamps the epic consistently from start to finish, but Dhand demonstrates 
that where men, women, masculinity, and femininity are concerned, patterns 
emerge in the complex and multivocal material. The most significant decision 
she makes for framing this material is to set it against a major binary typology 
running across the MBh. This is the pravrtti-nivrtti complex of values, defined 
on the one hand by the active, engaged, this-worldly values of life, domesticity, 
and work (pravrtti), and on the other by those associated with withdrawal, as- 
ceticism, renunciation, and the pursuit of emancipation (nivrtti). Across the 
epic, one finds both orientations championed, for indeed the MBh has over 
the centuries functioned as a kind of arena for the juxtaposition of conflicting 
values, which in a sense are set in debate with each other within the text (see, 
e.g., Reich 2001). Like the Hindu tradition itself, the MBh valorizes both this- 
worldly activity and renunciate withdrawal, and attempts various solutions for 
balancing or reconciling them. As Dhand shows, this context of ideological 
push and pull is enormously important for understanding much of what the 
MBh has to say about men, women, sexuality, and gender. 

Pravrtti and nivrtti attitudes first of all shape the many conflicting ways in 
which women are understood, constructed, and characterized by the male 
authors of the poem. For the MBh poets, women are our beloved mothers and 
sisters; they are cheating, lying whores who threaten males with their sexual 
aggression; they are innocent and helpless lambs requiring the protection of 
their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons; they are capable of great spiritual 
discipline and of instructing males in liberating truths; they are the source and 
origin of all deception, untruth, and bestial sensuality. The most vicious of such 
attitudes tend to be articulated against a background of nivrtti values, as has 
been documented elsewhere (e.g., Sponberg 1992, 18-24; Wilson 1996, 77-110). 
Here ascetic masculine anxieties over celibacy and the retention of semen are 
projected outward, making women the demonic source and symbol of all that 
renunciant life disdains: sexuality, corporeality, and domesticity. In such cases, 
male desire is exported to its object and essentialized there as the intrinsic prop- 
erty of the feminine (Dhand 2008, 78-80). This can pass into a full-throated 
misogyny that places women among the wild beasts, driven by base lust and 
incapable of monogamy or fidelity, unless they be closely controlled by a man. 
Important for us to note is the fact that deceit and dissimulation—the power 
to deploy maya in order to impassion, cheat, and delude men—are among 
the intrinsic qualities of women thusly characterized (Dhand 2008, 129-135). 
To be sure, it is largely men who actually deploy maya as a kind of weapon or 
outright magical trick, as Sutherland Goldman demonstrates in the case of 
the Ramayana (Ram), where it is particularly demonic males who control it 
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(Sutherland Goldman 2010). But time and again, an intrinsic authorship of 
mayé is assigned to women, tied directly to their sexuality: the naturally sen- 
suous and pleasure-seeking female draws in, deceives, and ensnares the natu- 
rally cool and dispassionate male (see also Jamison 1996, 16-17). 

Alongside all of this one finds as well—in some senses wholly contradic- 
tory, but in others perfectly consistent—the view that women are helpless, 
weak, and require protection, or are at least deserving of chivalrous solicitude 
(Dhand 2008, 109-112). This, of course, is frequently expressed as a function 
of male power: a man is no man at all who cannot protect his women (his wife 
or wives, but also daughters, mothers, and sisters) from other men. The MBh’s 
best-known example is the Pandavas’ humiliation through the public sexual 
assault upon Draupadi in the dicing hall (MBh 2.59-64). Draupadi herself 
famously berates her husbands for their failure in precisely these gendered 
terms (MBh 3.13; Dhand 2008, no). The importance of the corollary expres- 
sion, wherein male power is celebrated through the triumphal reclamation 
and protection of a threatened female, can hardly be exaggerated. In the MBh, 
the urgency of avenging the insult to Draupadi (i.e., restoring the injured mas- 
culinity of the Pandavas) drives the war forward and culminates in Bhima’s 
savage butchering of Duhsasana and drinking of his blood, possibly the most 
shockingly violent and gruesome scene in the entire epic (MBh 8.61). More 
broadly, this theme of the threatened female regained defines the fundamental 
narrative arc of the entire Ram, and looking yet further afield to Indo-European 
epic in general, is of course equally essential to the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Whatever agency Draupadi, Sita, Helen, and Penelope may have had, there 
is no getting around this basic point: epic masculinity, South Asian or other- 
wise, requires the feminine—expressly or potentially victimized—for its artic- 
ulation, and the male hero’s assertion of virility and masculine power through 
his reclamation of the seized or endangered female constitutes one of the 
most basic building blocks of epic narrative. And so to return to the MBh: in 
sum, we see that the poets present women to us at times as sexual aggressors, 
deceivers who ensnare men with their maya and lies, but also as weak and pas- 
sive objects of conflict between males whose very identities as male are at stake 
in the retention of control over them. 

A second important insight emerges when we follow through on Dhand’s 
foregrounding of the pravrtti and nivrtti tension in the MBh: the insepara- 
bility of sex and violence. Dhand illustrates the various ways in which the 
MBh tries to harmonize pravrtti and nivrtti values, largely through strategies 
that, explicitly or implicitly favoring a nivrtti orientation, recast or palliate 
pravrtti behaviors as nivrtti ones (Dhand 2008, 46-49). Sex and violence rep- 
resent the greatest challenge to such harmonizations (Dhand 2008, 45-53). 
At the heart of this is a concern to control and contain human needs, and to 
construe what is necessary in a pravrtti mode—sexual activity, fathering chil- 
dren, and engaging in violence for the sake of food, self-protection, and the 
protection of others—as permissible or even desirable in a nivrtti mode, which 
so often takes priority. But such strategies for justifying, accommodating, or 
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ennobling sex and violence are never entirely successful in the MBh, and 
the subsequent Hindu tradition will continue to grapple with these linked 
problems. What I wish to stress as particularly important for understanding 
Pradyumna is the twinning or pairing itself, and that it be understood as a 
function of the larger pravrtti-nivrtti dynamic. There is no necessary or essen- 
tial connection between sex and violence, however invariable their binding 
may be in human societies. My concern is to understand why they are in- 
separably linked in South Asian culture, and Dhand’s analysis helps clarify 
this: the binary pravrtti-nivrtti typology establishes a fault line for the organ- 
ization of human behavior, with sex and violence always falling together as 
twin and necessary evils on one side, in opposition to a value set—most often 
touted as the nobler and higher path—that binds celibacy to ahimsa and with- 
drawal from worldly activity. 


Conclusion 


These broader questions about the MBh’s construction of women and the link 
between sex and violence are not explicitly at issue in the material we have 
examined in the preceding. To be sure, Pradyumna’s railing against Daruki 
has everything to do with his reputation as a male warrior, threatened by the 
charioteer’s ignominious retreat maneuver. But we have yet to see any impor- 
tant female characters. Pradyumna’s heroism is constructed in fairly typical 
epic fashion, and more importantly around his clan identity and status as a 
double or replica of his father. Through the rest of this volume, I will argue that 
Pradyumna’s heroic profile—his unique brand of virility—constitutes a kind 
of valorization of the pairing of sex and violence that plays out upon a larger 
map of male and female figures constructed very much in the terms set by the 
MBh. My purpose in this chapter, then, has been to point to the MBh as a kind 
of double foundation for the chapters to come. Its first foundational role is as 
the earliest textual source telling us anything of substance about Krsna’s son; 
the second is to encode or reflect a set of attitudes toward women, men, sexu- 
ality, and power that inform directly or indirectly all that subsequent Sanskrit 
tradition will say about the handsome Vrsni. 

What the epic tells us in a rudimentary way is that Pradyumna is Krsna’s 
eldest son, born of his chief wife Rukmini, conceived through tapasic devo- 
tion to Siva. He himself fathered a son Aniruddha, whose son Vajra was to 
be the sole survivor of Krsna’s patriline once the great destruction of the epic 
is complete. Within the MBh’s amsavatarana framework, Pradyumna is the 
amsa of the wise sage Sanatkumara, an association that hints at the possibility 
that the MBh poets were familiar with a narrative of Pradyumna as a young 
boy (kumdara). Consistent with the crocodile imagery attested at Besnagar, 
Pradyumna is said to have on his banner an open-mouthed makara, and 
while he is not yet identified as the God of Love (like Pradyumna, also called 
Makaradhvaja), he is described as extremely good-looking. 
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Most importantly, he functions as a stand-in for his father. I have suggested 
that this father-son doubling—natural enough, even predictable—has impor- 
tant theological implications in the larger epic context. After his posturing 
before Daruki and blustering reassumption of his place on the battlefield, 
Pradyumna steps in for Krsna against Salva’s attack and proves his com- 
mensurability so thoroughly that the gods must intervene to prevent his co- 
opting a deed destined for Krsna. But in the Mausala as well, Pradyumna in 
a subtler way doubles his father’s role and identity: Pradyumna is a key agent 
in sparking the civil strife that destroys the Vrsnis almost entirely—a scaled- 
down enactment of what Krsna has done in the larger epic narrative. Like fa- 
ther, like son, and in fact father follows son insofar as the brawl truly explodes 
only when Krsna is prompted from dispassionate neutrality to impassioned 
violence when he witnesses Pradyumna’s death. This, then, is not merely a cel- 
ebration of kinship. Pradyumna functions here as a means for the poets to say 
something about Krsna—in other words, the chip is sometimes important for 
what it can tell us about the old block. Krsna’s valor and strength are naturally 
emphasized in the Saubhavadha, but his role as catalyst for a global destruction 
that is both fated and necessary is articulated in a sense through Pradyumna’s 
role in the Mausala. 

The larger background for these Vrsni tales, I have argued, is the Bhagavata 
cult attested in the evidence of Chapter 1, which has been woven into the MBh’s 
capacious fabric. This weaving is the product of both narrative and theological 
endeavors, for Krsna and his clansmen are integrated not only into the tale of 
the Pandavas, but into the epic’s amsa framework as well. As such, we see in 
the MBh at least three interrelated theologies, embedded one inside the other. 
At the broadest level, we have the amsa identifications involving all of the Vedic 
deities, intervening on earth in order to bring about a paroxysm of violence and 
war necessary in order to relieve the earth of her burden. Within this frame- 
work, the amsa identification of Vasudeva with Narayana takes on a wholly dif- 
ferent meaning, and functions on a scale unlike that of any other amsa-amsin 
pairing, for Krsna is in fact the devadeva Visnu-Narayana. Herein, and particu- 
larly in the BhG, do we recognize a second theology—the Bhagavata—finding 
articulation within the larger frame of the epic amsavatarana. 

Within all of this, the Paficaratra represents a third degree of epic the- 
ology, where Pradyumna figures as the third stage of cosmic emanation from 
Narayana-Vasudeva. While not shaping the narrative events of the epic as 
did the Bhagavata, this narrower sectarian movement drew upon the mythic 
identifications already assigned to the four Vrsnis in that text, borrowing the 
names of the four most celebrated Vrsni heroes to designate the stages of cosmic 
evolution. I took special care here to diagnose a certain “Paficaratra bias” in 
some scholarship on the archaeological record, and to define the Paficaratra’s 
place within the larger and very complex universe of the MBh’s human and 
supernatural cast. Pradyumna does not become an important figure celebrated 
in Sanskrit literature because he is a vyiiha. Rather, his importance and fame 
as a Vrsni hero of his clan precedes and explains his conscription into the 
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Paficaratra theology as one of the evolutes. From that point forward, he has in 
a sense two careers: as a mythic narrative figure whose adventures are tied to 
those of his father Krsna, and as a name, concept, and function in the complex 
Paficaratra system of ritual, cosmogony, and soteriology. Henceforth I will be 
concerned only with the former. 

The MBh, finally, is also a key starting point for this study more generally as 
a reference point—perhaps the reference point—for a set of deeply gendered 
constructions of power, and of women and their conflicting characterizations 
as both mayically deceiving sexual aggressors and helpless victims. Together 
with such tendencies in the casting of identities comes a model for human ac- 
tivity that closely associates sex and violence on one side of a binary typology 
over against the equally linked virtues of celibacy and ahimsa or nonviolence. 
As we turn now to the MBh’s khila or supplement, the HV, it will quickly 
become clear how directly such attitudes shaped the signature narrative of 
Pradyumna’s birth and youth, around which all later developments will turn.4 
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cHaPTeR3 | Pradyumna and His Foundation 
Narrative in the Critical Text 
Harwamsa 


Introduction 


Krsna and the Vrsnis are key players in the MBh, but not its stars: the epic 
fundamentally belongs to the Pandavas, however much the brothers may rely 
upon Krsna’s counsel. When we turn from the MBh to its khila the HV, Krsna 
becomes the focus, and in this spotlight there is room as well to unfold further 
the deeds and legends surrounding Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. 
Small details touching on Krsna’s life, mentioned in passing in the MBh, 
are given room for development and explanation; hints and oblique offhand 
remarks made by the epic poets concerning Krsna and other Vrsnis are now 
unpacked into complete narratives. I would argue that this was not a matter of 
the HV poets simply inflating small details from the MBh according to their 
fancy or imagination. It seems more likely that there were oral traditions of the 
Vrsni heroes circulating in the environment of North-Central India, possibly 
from as early as the third century sce, and that the physical evidence examined 
in Chapter 1 constituted the plastic expression of this cult of devotion. Certain 
legends of Pradyumna and the Vrsnis closely tied to this Bhagavata cult were 
incorporated, we have seen, into the MBh, but only in the HV (likely no later 
than the third century cE; Couture 1991, 72-77; 2015, 67-87) does Krsna, and 
to a lesser extent his relatives, become the principal focus. 

The legend that will carry Pradyumna forward into later South Asian tradi- 
tion is related in HV 99—*the principal object of focus for the present chapter. 
To read and understand this episode is to read and understand a certain constel- 
lation of virtues exemplified by Krsna’s son—virtues enacted through a partic- 
ular mode of masculine power that triumphally resolves a number of anxieties 
concerning family, lineage, and intergenerational tension. In examining these 
tensions and their resolution, | will take up by turns a number of interpre- 
tive positions, isolating certain key social and religious dynamics that in the 
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episode function organically and seamlessly together. But before any of this, 
the HV 99 episode must first be set in the larger context of the poem. 

As we remarked in the Introduction, the critical edition HV’s first twenty- 
seven books are concerned with creation, the shape and structure of time and 
the universe, and particularly with the Solar and Lunar vamsas and the sraddha 
cult. The description of the somavamsa, or Lunar Line, in a sense culminates 
in Krsna, whose biography is prefaced by these lineages.’ Given the fact that 
the very title of the Harivamsa in one sense? points to Krsna’s male offspring— 
Pradyumna being the eldest and most important of these—one might expect 
that Pradyumna would appear prominently in these initial lineage materials, 
but he does not. For the most part, the focus is on the line of descent leading 
to Krsna and not following after him, and there are significant conflicts in 
this anteceding lineage, with future generations, following the three narra- 
tively central Krsna-Pradyumna-Aniruddha generations, not treated until the 
concluding portion of the entire HV (14-118).3 In any case, when the Yadava 
line is first followed down to the offspring of Vasudeva at 24.29-30, we appar- 
ently arrive at Krsna and a child of his by Rukmini, but the reference is not to 
Pradyumna.4 We must recognize that the vamsa lists at HV 8-10 and 20-27 
function something like 1 Chronicles of the Hebrew Bible: while clearly of sig- 
nificance to someone somewhere in the ancient world, they do not make for 
enthralling reading or listening, and have not proven to be tremendously im- 
portant in popular tradition. In any case, it is clear that vamsas, the cult of pitr 
ancestors, family, and male progeny, are all in a more general sense hugely im- 
portant to the HV poets, however difficult it may be to unpack the fine details 
of the genealogies themselves. 

Concluding the vamsa materials, we find the tale of the Syamantaka Gem 
(28-29), which, while apparently out of sequence with the biography as a whole, 
in fact functions as part of the lineage materials to define Krsna’s role vis-a-vis 
his (often quarrelsome) fellow Vrsnis (Austin 20). This is followed by the 
mythic preamble narrative describing the circumstances surrounding Visnu’s 
descent to earth (30-45), Krsna’s birth, childhood, and adolescence (46-79), 
and his war with Jarasamdha and relocation of the Vrsnis from Mathura to 
Dvaraka (80-86). For obvious reasons, Pradyumna is not mentioned in any of 
this, but appears only once as Krgsna’s adult life is narrated across HV 87-113.° 
The events of Vasudeva’s more mature years are not quite presented strictly 
in order of occurrence, and the concern for chronological sequence is once or 
twice subordinated to other concerns in the relating of Vasudeva’s adulthood.” 
I have elsewhere written about the rationale of such sequencing (Austin 20n, 
2014). However, I will summarize the events of HV 87-113 in their order of oc- 
currence rather than sequence of presentation in the text. 

After the founding of Dvaraka and the termination of hostilities with 
Jarasamdha, Krsna comes to full adulthood with his first marriage. Krsna 
abducts and marries Rukmini, the princess of Vidarbha, against the wishes 
of her brother Rukmin (HV 87). While the men initially fight violently over 
the abduction, a truce and alliance with Vidarbha is forged by this marriage, 
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and Krsna has ten sons and one daughter by Rukmini: Carudesna, Sudesna, 
Pradyumna, Susena, Carugupta, Carubahu, Caruvinda, Sucaru, Bhadracaru, 
Caru, and Carumati (HV 88.37-39). A second list elsewhere specifically names 
Pradyumna, slayer of Sambara, as the firstborn (HV 98.5), but the names 
only partially correspond to the list at HV 88.37-39: Pradyumna, Carudesna, 
Carubhadra, Bhadracdaru, Sudamstra, Susena, Carugupta, Caruvinda, 
Carubahu, Kanistha, and Carumati (HV 98.5-G). Pradyumna is in any case the 
only one of these children granted any attention by the poets. In time Krsna 
marries a number of other women as well and has countless sons by them (HV 
28.28-34; 88.40-44; 98.1-4, 7-13). Of Krsna’s more than 16,000 wives, only 
Rulkmini and two others have any real presence in Hindu or Jain narratives, 
namely Satyabhama and Jambavati. Their respective sons Bhanu and Samba 
likewise are the only children of Krsna, apart from Pradyumna, who have any 
real role to play in actual narratives, and they are decidedly minor. 

No sooner than he is born, Pradyumna is abducted by the demon Sambara, 
whom he kills as soon as he grows to young manhood. Pradyumna takes 
Mayavati, the wife of the demon and his own foster-mother, as wife for him- 
self and returns in triumph to Dvaraka. This is recounted in HV 99, which 
I examine exhaustively in the following. Jambavati is said to have given birth 
to her son Samba in the same month that Pradyumna’s abduction occurred 
(HV 100.1). Apart from Mayavati, Pradyumna then also marries his cousin 
Subhangi, the daughter of his uncle Rukmin. This is briefly described as a 
svayamvara in which the princess chooses Pradyumna from among other royal 
suitors, but none of the usual feats of strength typical of epic svayamvaras is 
described (HV 89.1-8). 

By this marriage Pradyumna has born to him a son Aniruddha (HV 89.9; 
98.19), who, like his father, is also abducted. The conspicuous doubling of 
the abduction is remarked upon by Krsna himself (HV 109.29). Aniruddha, 
however, returns safe and sound after a war in which he is rescued by Krsna, 
Samkarsana, and Pradyumna, and he brings with him a new demon-wife back 
to Dvaraka. Aniruddha’s grandmother Rukmini nevertheless arranges his 
marriage to a granddaughter of Rukmin, thus continuing the Vidarbhan alli- 
ance into a third generation (HV 89.10-16). At Aniruddha’s wedding, Baladeva 
(Samkarsana) is cheated and mocked by Rukmin and other kings in a dice 
match, prompting Baladeva’s slaying of Rukmin (HV 89.17-53). Eventually, 
Aniruddha has a son Vajra (HV 98.24), who will be the sole younger-generation 
Vrsni survivor of the destruction of the Mausalaparvan (MBh 16.8.27). 

Such are the events in Krsna’s latter life related in the critical HV text 
involving Pradyumna and his offspring.® Again, I have reconstructed them here 
so as to follow their actual sequence of occurrence. Most conspicuously “out 
of place” in the original configuration is Aniruddha’s wedding (HV 89), which 
precedes Pradyumna’s birth and abduction narrative (HV 99). This is because 
the concern in HV 87-89 is with the Vidarbhan alliance made possible through 
Rukmini; the most important moments of this alliance are treated as a unit, 
even though this means postponing Pradyumna’s birth narrative by some ten 
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chapters (Austin 2014, 34-36). Later renderings of Krsna’s life “fix” the sequence 
of Pradyumna-Aniruddha narratives (ViP 5.27-28; BhP 10.52—-61), although re- 
ally this means reshaping the older text’s concerns with political relationships 
so as to privilege a more natural biographical form (as I have done here as well). 

In the MBh, Pradyumna’s conception by tapas is related, but not his birth. 
He is known to have slain Sambara (MBh 13.14.12), but the event is not narrated. 
HV 99 unfolds the details surrounding Krsna’s handsome son and comes to 
constitute the root form of a narrative encoding the unique cocktail of virtues 
that made him a significant figure in the ancient world and thereafter. 


Harivamsa 99 


Janamejaya said: 


1. Sir, tell me how this Pradyumna, whom previously you called 
“Sambaraghna” (“Sambara-killer”), killed Sambara.° 

Vaigampayana said: 
2. Pradyumna was born of Vasudeva and Rukmini. He was desirous of aus- 
piciousness (laksmikamah), firm in his vows, [born to be] the very death of 
Sambara, [and] had the appearance of Kama (kamadarsanah). 
3. Kalasambara seized the baby son of Krsna from the birthing-room at 
night after seven days. 
4. This was known to Krsna, [who was] compliant with the maya of the gods 
[and thus] the Danava, infatuated with battle, was not held back [by Krsna]. 
5. His lifespan depleted by death, the Mahasura assailed [Pradyumna] with 
maya, [and] having lifted him up with his hands, went to his own city. 
6. He hadachildless wife, endowed with beauty and good qualities—Mayavati 
by name—who was lovely to behold like maya (mayeva subhadarsana). 
7. To that chief queen, who was possessed of méya,'° the Danava, being 
impelled by time, gave the son of Vasudeva as if it were his own son. 
8. She raised that lotus-eyed son of Krsna and, being deluded by kama 
(kamamohita), gave to him all of the mayds of the Danavas. 
9g. When Pradyumna, who had the appearance of Kama (kamadarsanah) 
reached manhood, he knew the desires of women [and] mastered the usage 
of all weapons. 
10. That Mayavati, full of kama, desired him as her lover, and looking him 
over with gestures and with smiles sought to seduce him (pralobhayata). 
u. To that smitten, sweetly smiling Devi he spoke: “How is it that, casting off 
your character as [my] mother, you behave so wickedly? 
12. “Aho! Your true nature is spoiled! Your woman’s nature has made you 
lose your mind, you who approach me sexually, disregarding the fact I am 
your son! 
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13. “Am I not your son, dear Lady? What is this violation of propriety? O 
Devi, I wish to have this truth explained: What kind of conduct is this? 


14. “Truly the essential nature of woman is as predictable as lightning; 
women who fall in love with men are like clouds among mountain peaks! 


15. “Whether, dear Lady, I am your son or not, O Auspicious One—this truth 
I desire to have explained. What are your intentions?” 


16. The timid woman, thusly addressed, her senses disturbed by passion 
(kamena vyathitendriya)," spoke gently in private to Kesava’s son: 


17. “Dear sir, you are not my son, nor is Sambara your father. O son of the 
Vrsnis, by birth you are handsome and heroic, you are the son of Vasudeva 
by Rukmini, O Bringer of Happiness. 


18. “You were carried off from amidst the birthing room when you had only 
just been born, a babe of only seven days. You were but a baby [still] lying 
flat on your back. 


19. “O Hero, you were abducted by my strong and heroic husband, after he 
violated the great mansion of your father Vasudeva, the equal of Pakasasana 
[Indra]. You were seized by Sambara! 


20. “Your mother grieves pitifully over you, her baby. O Hero, she is com- 
pletely overcome, O Hero, like [the cow] Saurabhi bereft of her calf. 


21. “Your father whose banner bears Garuda, who is greater even than Sakra 
[Indra], does not recognize you now (tvam nabhijanati) [since] you were 
abducted as a child. 


22. “O my Beloved, you are a youth of the Vrsnis (vrsnikumdaras), you are not 
the son of Sambara. O Hero, Danavas do not bring forth such sons [as you]. 


23. “So then, I have desire for you. You are not born of me. Dear Sir, 
beholding your beautiful form, I am weak and faint of heart! 


24. “O my Beloved, please understand that I have resolved to do that which 
is in my heart, O Varsneya. 

25. “Dear sir, I have now related this truth about my relationship to you: You 
are not my son, nor are you the son of Sambara.” 


26. Having heard all of this which Mayavati related in full, the son of him 
whose weapon is the cakra, enraged, summoned Sambara. 


27. The heroic Kalasambara, knower of the maya of the entire [lore of] maya, 
unflinching in battle, was slain [by Pradyumna] in battle on the eighth by 
means of maya.” 

28. Having slain that foremost of Asuras in the city [called] Rksavanta, 
having taken up the Devi Mayavati, [Pradyumna] went to the city of his 
father. 

29. Using his mayé to betake himself to the sky, that [Pradyumna] of quick 
valor came to the delightful city protected by the brilliant energy of his 
father. 
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30. The baby boy (sisu), handsome as Manmatha [Kamadeva], came down 
from the sky into the women’s quarters of Kesava, accompanied by that 
Mayavati. 

31-32. When he descended there, the queens of KeSava were much sur- 
prised and gladdened, [but also] became afraid, beholding that one 
who, arriving together with his beloved, had the appearance of Kama 
(kamasamkasam). Their faces full of pleasure, they drank in the nectar of 
his eyes. 

33. Having seen that bashful face which was lingered upon [by their glances] 
at every opportunity, the queens of Krsna became overjoyed, deeply affec- 
tionate in their hearts. 


34. But Rukmini, afflicted with grief and longing for her son, having seen 
him, spoke tearfully from among her hundred fellow co-wives: 


35. “This surely is the son of a fortunate woman, [he is] dear to behold and 
of long life, of such a kind that, in the blush of early adolescence has the 
appearance of Kama (kamasamkdso). 


36. “Son! Who is the woman, mother of long-lived sons, who because of you 
is ornamented with good fortune? And, O Thou Dark as a Rain Cloud, for 
what purpose have you come here with your wife? 


37. “My son Pradyumna certainly would be of this age had he not been 
carried off by the powerful force of death (krtantena baliyasd). 


38. “Surely this is the young son of the Vrsni[s], I do not err or conjecture—I 
recognize you by your characteristics, a Janardana without his cakra. 


39. “The face is that of Narayana, the hair and the ends of the hair, your 
arms, chest and head are just like those of Halin [Samkarsana] and of my 
in-laws. 

40. “Who are you standing here, illuminating with your beauty the entire 
Vrsni clan? Aho! You are another divine body of this Janardana!” 


41. Krsna then suddenly entered the room, having heard from Narada of the 
slaying of Sambara. 


42. Janardana, his heart delighted, saw that eldest son [of his] endowed 
with the characteristics of Manmatha [Kamadeva], and his daughter-in-law 
Mayavati. 

43. Quickly he spoke to the Devi Rukmini who was like a devata: “O Devi, 
this one who has come is your son, a lord wielding a bow. 

44. “Having slain Sambara who was skilled in maya warfare, all of those 
mayas by means of which [Sambara had] harassed the gods have been de- 
feated by this one [Pradyumna]. 

45. “And this is his wife, [now part] of your own family, she is a sati, a sadhvi, 
a beautiful woman known as Mayavati, who had dwelled in the home of 
Sambara. But you must not be concerned that this is the wife of Sambara. 
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46. “When in the past Manmatha [Kamadeva] went to his destruction and 
became ‘Anariga’ [the bodiless one], this girl was the wife of Kama, the aus- 
picious Rati, beloved of Kama, [who was] repeatedly stupefying the Daitya 
[Sambara] with her mayariipa. 

47. “And this one did not fall under his power in her youth. Having created 
her own méayd-form, this virtuous woman approached Sambara. 


48. “This is the wife of my son, your daughter-in-law of perfect limbs. She 
will form an alliance of the heart with [Pradyumna] who is beloved by all 
(lokakdntasya sahayyam karisyati manomayam). 


49. “This, my daughter-in-law, should be brought into the house and 
honored. Enjoy your son, who had disappeared for a long time, returned 
again!” 


In order to read this episode and isolate its principal social, cultural, and re- 
ligious features, I will adopt three interpretive strategies. The first and most 
complex of these brings to bear on the episode’s events some of the MBh’s 
attitudes—which again are representative of the larger environment of ancient 
South Asia—toward men, women and power. This will include a treatment 
of the persons of Sambara and Mayavati, a reflection on the role of maya in 
the episode, and the deeply gendered nature of the power struggle playing 
out between Pradyumna and Sambara. All of this in a sense centers around 
the figure of Mayavati and her roles as both an agent and as a stake or ob- 
ject of contention. Second, I will ask how the goings-on of HV 99 might cast 
light on Pradyumna’s epithet Makaradhvaja, or “Crocodile-banner,” what this 
heraldric detail might have communicated in the ancient world, and why he 
might have carried this title. Third, I will examine what we might call the 
Oedipal-genealogical dynamic of the episode and the powerful social and 
sexual anxieties driving this tale. 


Mayavatt: Agent and Pawn 


Mayavati is both an agent—an actor and initiator in the episode—and a pas- 
sive object of contention between two males. If this seems self-contradictory, 
it is because the HV 99 episode reflects much the same kinds of conflicted 
attitudes toward women, sex, and power as the MBh. Mayavati is therefore 
many things: deceiver, master of illusion, seemingly fickle betrayer of her hus- 
band, sexual aggressor, and stake in a battle between two males, whose conflict 
constitutes the poets’ true object of interest. At work on the surface of the ep- 
isode, then, are some of the uglier characterizations of the feminine such as 
I have begun diagnosing in the preceding, with the help of Dhand. Beneath 
them, however, is a richer and more constructive dynamic of exchange be- 
tween desire and illusion, which is productive of the positive transformation 
and maturation of Pradyumna that ultimately constitutes the scene’s chief nar- 
rative purpose. 
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Mayavati is, first of all, the wife of Sambara, about whom we must note 
a number of things. Pradyumna’s fundamental identity and character are 
constructed around his defeat of this demon: he is called Sambarantakara 
or Maker of the End of Sambara at 98.5, and adhydya 99 is launched by 
Janamejaya’s inquiry about the name Sambaraghna or Sambara-killer by 
which Pradyumna is known. This Asura represents a demonic order as old as 
the Rgveda (RV), associated with m@yé or illusion. In the RV, Sambara appears 
many times as an enemy of Indra, often called a Dasa, who was defeated by 
Indra on behalf of Atithigva Divodasa.'+ Sambara dwelt upon a mountain (giri, 
parvata)’ and is said to have had a hundred or ninety-nine fortified strongholds 
(pura) smashed by Indra.‘° We learn that Sambara is the son of Kulitara,” but 
perhaps most important for us, he is said to possess mayd and is associated 
with “mdayins.”® At RV 7.99.4-5, the deed of Indra is shared with Visnu, who is 
co-credited with defeating the mayé of the Dasas and smashing the ninety-nine 
reinforced (drmhitah) puras of Sambara.’? 

The fame of Sambara as a méyin and enemy of Indra persists beyond 
the RV into later texts of various genres. The Vedic legend of Indra clashing 
with Sambara is invoked often in the two epics,”° particularly in the MBh 
when similes are drawn for warriors meeting on Kuruksetra.# In the Ram, 
Dagaratha comes to the aid of Indra in his battle with Sambara, and the 
demon is known as “possessing one hundred méyds” (satamayo, Ram 2.9.11), 
which perhaps conflates his one hundred or ninety-nine Revedic puras with 
forms of magic. The Arthasdstra similarly knows him as “possessing a hun- 
dred mayds” (14.3.19, 43). More important for us, the Saundaranandana of 
Asvaghosa—possibly first or second century cE (Warder 1990, 143)—likewise 
knows Sambara as a maya specialist, and even seems to be familiar with 
the Pradyumna narrative of HV 99. Whereas the Rgvedic references to 
Sambara never mention a wife, in ASvaghosa’s work (8.45) reference is made 
to Sambara when the topic of unfaithful wives and their deceived husbands 
comes up: 


Just as a cow, even when herded, goes grazing from one field to another, so will 
a woman move on to take her pleasure elsewhere, disregarding any previous at- 
tachment. .. . They say that Senajit’s daughter slept with an outcaste, Kumudvati 
with Minaripu and Brihadratha with a lion; there is nothing a woman will not 
do. Sons of the families of Kuru, Haihaya and Vrishni, as well as Shambara who 
wore armor of powerful magic, and the sage Ugratapas Gautama, all encountered 
the dust of passion stirred up by women. This is the sort of mind that women 
have—ungrateful, ignoble, unsteady. How could a wise man fasten his heart to 
such fickle creatures? 

(Saundaranandana 8.40-45, 


trans. Covill 2007, 165) 


This passage, which cites the example of Sambara as a man possessing maya 
and yet deceived by a woman, has something of a parallel in a MBh passage 
where again the demon’s name is cited in the context of a conversation about 
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the natural infidelity and deceptive nature of women. In the Anusadsanaparvan 
(MBh 13.39), Yudhisthira asks Bhisma about women (MBh 13.39.1-6): 


Yudhisthira said: 


1. O Parthiva, here in the world men are forever occupied with women, 
completely overcome by the delusion set upon them by fate, as indeed are 
women with men—this is evident all over the world. 


2-3. On this matter I have a burning question in my tormented heart: How 
is it, O Kurunandana, that men form an attachment to women and women 
fall in love with men, and then become indifferent to them? O Tiger of 
Men, how are we [men] able to protect [women], how can wanton women be 
protected by a man? It behooves you to explain this to me. 


4. In this world women deceive men with the mayds given them by the 
demon Maya (mayamayabhih), and no man who falls into their hands 
escapes. It is like cows always plucking up new grass as soon as it sprouts. 


5. Women know all of the maya possessed by Sambara, Namuci, Bali and 
Kumbhinasi. 


6. These women laugh with a man who is laughing and cry with one who 
is crying. They seize upon a man whom they dislike with kind words as the 
opportunity arises. 


Yudhisthira continues framing his question for a while in the same tone, 
bemoaning the difficulty of knowing and controlling these deceitful and fickle 
beings, and Bhisma responds with a full endorsement of his position, likening 
women to snakes, poison, and declaring them to be forms of maya born of the 
demon Maya (pramada .. . méyas ca mayaja, 13.40.4). 

Sambara’s control over illusory powers is clearly celebrated for centuries 
and is definitive of his demonic identity. But once we pass into these post-Vedic 
sources, the theme of maya and the unfaithful woman appears to be tied up 
with his legend. The Asvaghosa and MBh passages both associate Sambara with 
maya and in so doing characterize women as fundamentally deceptive creatures 
(both drawing on bovine imagery to do so). The knot of associations between 
the Asura, maya, and the deceptive feminine is thus one of the many dynamics 
informing HV 99: Mayavati passes from one husband to the next like—to use 
the popular simile—a cow grazing from one patch of grass to the next, appearing 
to vindicate the premise of intrinsic womanly waywardness. Pradyumna him- 
self, reacting to his mother’s sexual advances, speaks in precisely this reg- 
ister: he cries out that her native womanly qualities have robbed her of her sanity 
(dustasvabhavasi stritvena calamanasd, 99.12) and that women are “as predictable 
as lightning” (vidyutsampatacapalah svabhavah khalu yositém, 99.14). 

Tied to the view of women as constitutionally incapable of fidelity is the 
notion that they are sexual aggressors, while men by nature tend toward a 
cool disinterest in sex. This point, as we have seen, is stressed by Dhand, but 
more substantially argued by Jamison (1996, 16-17) and Erndl, who provides 
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another telling example in the Ram scene of the mutilation of Sirpanakha: the 
sexually aggressive and demonic Sirpanakha, who courts Rama in the most 
brazen way (and whose nose is therefore cut off) contrasts with the auspicious 
Sita, living a pious life of celibacy in the forest with Rama (Erndl 1991, 82-84). 
The typological contrast—women/sex/aggression versus men/celibacy/pas- 
sivity informs HV 99 to a certain extent, insofar as Mayavati functions as the 
initiator and Pradyumna as, at least initially, a passive and wholly disinterested 
object of her passion. Again, some of what he says in his shocked response to 
her overtures is instructive: “women who fall in love with men are like clouds 
among mountain peaks!” (ya naresu prasajjante nagdgresu ghana iva, 99.14). 
While not a simile expressing anxiety over women as viable threats to mascu- 
line celibacy, the image quite tellingly suggests an inert, anchored, and stolid 
male set about by flitting, fickle, and unstable female visitors. 

A third attitude we have seen reflected in the MBh, and especially articu- 
lated in the context of Ksatriya values, is that women are—like children and 
the aged—helpless and require protection. Thus the term bharya, “wife,” for 
example, literally means “she who is to be supported.” More important, bharya 
women in need of support and protection function as measures of masculine 
power and manhood itself: failure to protect one’s women constitutes a funda- 
mental failure of masculinity. Again, the point is so basic to epic literature that 
it hardly need be stressed: the entire Valmiki Ram is premised not so much 
upon Rama’s romantic quest for reunion with his beloved, but on the need to 
correct the insult to his masculinity and patriline that Ravana has inflicted by 
seizing his wife (Ram 6.103.4-16; see Sutherland Goldman 2009). Sutherland 
Goldman demonstrates how closely the drama of Sita’s imprisonment in 
Lanka revolves around the problem of male ownership of the feminine, and 
the double bind of the heroine who knows that she would emasculate her hus- 
band both by yielding to her captor’s sexual advances and by asserting her own 
power of self-protection, as this would rob Rama of the all-important opportu- 
nity to avenge the insult to his masculinity (Sutherland Goldman 2001, 231).”” 
In the MBh, meanwhile, the sexual assault upon Draupadi in the gambling 
hall—witnessed but not prevented by her husbands—plays out in the same 
way as colossal failures of the Pandavas’ manhood and Ksatriya status, and it 
is precisely the point of the Kauravas’ abuse of Draupadi to emasculate their 
cousins (Sutherland 1989, 66-67). The whole scene plays out a second time 
in Virata’s court, where again the (now disguised) Pandavas must sit by and 
watch passively as Kicaka assaults Draupadi in public for refusing his sexual 
advances (MBh 4.15). Arjuna’s failure, at the end of the MBh (16.8), to protect 
the widows of Dvaraka from assault and abduction by Abhiras is a scene of 
great pathos and drama, not because of the pain caused to the women, but as 
an illustration of the tragic loss of his masculine power in advanced age. 

Thus in so many epic scenes we see that women are “perhaps obliquely, 
implicated in showing that one is a Man” (Custodi 2007, 223-224). In 
fact, I would say that quite often there is nothing oblique about it. And so 
keeping this fundamental dynamic of the epics in mind, we see immediately 
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that Mayavatt is just such an object of contention, a pawn or stake in a deeply 
gendered battle between two males. This aspect of the conflict is central to 
the very identity of Pradyumna, and I will return to it again and again in this 
volume: the boy’s violent destruction of the enemy male is coupled with and 
indissociable from his appropriation of a female figure under the enemy’s 
charge, such that an emasculation punctuates, reinforces, or even effectuates 
the military victory. If in the epics men are empowered by the pdativratya fi- 
delity of their wives, they are of course weakened and possibly destroyed by the 
transfer of their wives’ affections, loyalties, and bodies (including, of course, 
their wombs and reproductive capacities) to another man. Pradyumna’s defeat 
of Sambara as such constitutes a kind of double victory, announcing at once 
his virility and military prowess. 

I will return to this point—about which there is much more to say—later in 
the present chapter, and repeatedly in chapters to follow. Thus far my concern 
has been to sketch out those aspects of Mayavatrs role in HV 99 that seem to 
be informed by the kinds of conflicting essentializations concerning women 
typical of the MBh. But the episode is more than just another case of epic mas- 
culine anxieties projected onto female characters. Pradyumna is no samnyasin. 
Despite his initial resistance, he does accept May4vati as his wife. One finds in 
adhyaya 99, as throughout most of the HV, very little in the way of ascetic or 
renunciant discourse or concern for celibacy and nivrtti withdrawal. The text 
as a whole rather celebrates domestic, embodied life, and the virtues of a pros- 
perous family and patriline. Pradymna is in fact the God of Love reborn, and 
Mayavati his former wife Rati. As such, a more constructive or positive rela- 
tionship between maya and kama can be identified at work in this scene, which 
in the end celebrates rather than demonizes sexual power, once it is properly 
configured and expressed. 

In an extremely rare example of scholarly attention paid directly to 
Pradyumna, Catherine Benton (2006) briefly explores the HV 99 legend and 
this theme of desire and illusion with which the narrative seems to toy. She 
quite rightly points to a positive or constructive interplay between kéma and 
maya and the role of Mayavati in assisting Pradyumna in coming to his true 
identity (Benton 2006, 71~-74).*4 Pradyumna initially does not understand his 
own identity as a Vrsni or son of Krsna. Mayavati keeps concealed from him 
his true biological and clan identity, and reveals it only under the influence of 
his blooming adolescent sexual appeal—that is, once she is under the sway of 
kama (kamamohitaé, HV 99.8). Irresistibly drawn to him, she yields over to the 
boy all of her demonic forms of magic, and from this point forward begins to 
deceive her husband, while the boy, in a sense now empowered to overcome 
illusion, begins to understand himself more fully. In Benton’s words, “desire 
becomes powerful only when joined with the intricacies of illusion” (2006, 
73). But, keeping in mind what we have just said about emasculation, male 
power, and women’s fidelity, there is also a palpable sense that Sambara’s 
status as a master of a hundred mayds depends upon the fidelity of his méaya- 
vat wife, who betrays him by passing her mayds to a new lover (HV 99.8). 
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How unlike Sita she is, but of course the same underlying assumption is op- 
erative in both cases: husbands are empowered by the fidelity and devotion 
of their wives and are emasculated or even destroyed by their infidelity. By 
drawing Mayavati to him, initially inadvertently, Pradyumna assumes control 
of the maya embodied in and represented by Sambara’s wife, and is thereby 
freed from the falsehoods concerning his own clan identity, culminating in 
the slaying of Sambara by means of that very maya (HV 99.27). This final mo- 
ment of violence then is at once an emasculating appropriation of a female 
figure and a triumphal reclamation of identity through the destruction of a 
false father. 

And so the illusory identities of mother-son are sublated by the truer 
identities of husband-wife, and Pradyumna’s asuric family identity as a son 
of Sambara is sublated by the revelation of his Vrsni parentage. Mayavatt is 
a key agent in this reclamation process, even while the poets embrace and 
perpetuate the view of women as fundamentally deceptive, unfaithful, and in 
need of close control by men. But there is, of course, a final level of identity 
that emerges forth from this interplay between kama and maya, namely those 
of Kamadeva and Rati, which Krsna reveals in the end. Does Mayavati con- 
sciously know herself from the beginning to be Rati reborn, and Pradyumna to 
be her former husband Kamadeva? 

This appears to be a level of reality that perhaps she does not understand 
fully until it is explained by Krsna, although this is not entirely clear.*5 On 
the one hand, Krsna states that Mayavati has repeatedly deceived Sambara 
by means of an illusory body or beauty (maydariipena tam daityam mohayaty 
asakrc, 99.46; atmamayaémayam riipam krtva, 99.47). This suggests con- 
scious design, but there is nothing to suggest that she could possibly have 
known beforehand that Sambara would bring to her this baby boy who was 
once her husband. Moreover, one might expect at least that, had Mayavati 
fully understood herself to be Rati, she would have mentioned this at the 
moment—an awkward one to say the least—that she explained to her son 
why he should suddenly become her sexual partner. Rather than cooly and 
consciously engineering a reunion with her former husband, she is said to be 
deluded by desire (kamamohita, 99.8) and has her senses agitated by passion 
(kamena vyathitendriya, 99.16). Certainly the poet knows that Pradyumna is 
the God of Love, and indeed it is impossible to know whether in these verses 
we should render kéma as a noun or as a name of the deity. But it seems 
more likely that May4vati is not fully conscious of her identity as Rati. Rather, 
she is overtaken by passion and gives herself over to the handsome young 
man, whose true biological parents she knows, but not his ultimate semi- 
divine identity as the rebirth of the God of Love. And so, perhaps not fully 
understanding the grounds for her powerful attraction to this Vrsni lad, she 
assists him in maturing out of a false sense of his identity to a new level of 
self-understanding, and thereafter the pair are both brought to a final self- 
realization as Kama and Rati reunited. 
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Pradyumna as Makaradhvaja 


There is clearly more to say about the complex sexual dynamics of HV 99, 
and I will return to them later. For a second step at reading HV 99, how- 
ever, I would like to reflect on the possible meaning of Pradyumna’s epithet 
Makaradhvaja in the context of this episode. Earlier we noted Pradyumna’s 
epithet Makaradhvaja, or “he whose banner or standard is the crocodile,” and 
saw that a makara-topped column was found at Besnagar, together with the 
Vasudeva pillar and tala standard likely dedicated to Samkarsana. In the MBh, 
the epithet Makaradhvaja was shared by Krsna’s son and the God of Love, and 
now the two have been explicitly identified here in HV 99. But I will argue that 
Pradyumna’s association with the makara is not simply a token of his identity 
as Kamadeva: there is quite another aspect of the boy’s virtue encoded in this 
animal heraldry. 

I should state first that when the term makara is used in epic-period texts, 
I understand this to refer to some species or other of South Asian crocodile 
such as the mugger (Hindi magar, i.e., Crocodylus palustris), gharial (Gavialis 
gengeticus), or saltwater crocodile (Crocodylus porosus).?° Darian states that “[the 
makara’s] acknowledged prototype is the crocodile, an animal that from the 
beginnings of Indian civilization has been an object of fear and a symbol of 
the unknown sea” (Darian 1976, 29), and he documents clearly the ferocious 
nature of the makara and its associations: sudden and violent death, and the 
mystery of the deep waters that lie beyond human understanding. This crea- 
ture “chiefly embodies the forces of envelopment, of reabsorption into the un- 
differentiated state” (Darian 1976, 34). To all appearances, the closely related 
term nakra refers as well to the same animal, which is perceived as sneaky, 
dangerous, and capable of inhabiting both water and land.”” Thus the makara 
or nakra’s basic character is that of an aggressive and quick snatcher or seizer 
of prey, hiding innocently in the water and leaping onto land with terrible 
ferocity. 

It is, moreover, particularly children who are felt to be susceptible to such 
attacks, and there is a long-standing anxiety in South Asian culture sur- 
rounding children and crocodiles. Darian points out that “[iJn diverse cultures, 
the crocodile or dragon is often depicted about to consume people, especially 
children” (Darian 1976, 33), and observes some examples of this in the Indian 
context.?8 In Bengal, for example, “[iJn some festivals, people shape a large 
earthen crocodile. A baby, also fashioned from earth, is placed near the mouth 
of the crocodile, to placate its rapacious nature” (Darian 1976, 31 note 16). He 
offers as examples images of the goddess Ganga with small human figures in 
the mouths of the crocodiles. “Both the makara and the small human figure 
or gana, emerging from its mouth occur frequently as a pedestal vahana of the 
goddess Ganga” (Darian 2001 [1978]: 119-120). To Darian’s examples I would 
add: the eighth-century Tamil Saiva saint Sundarar Nayanar is celebrated for 
having brought back a three-year-old Brahmin boy from the belly of a crocodile; 
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FIGURE 3.1. A dolphin (sisumdara) attacks a woman. Folio from Yasodhara Carita, 
fifteenth century, Madhya Pradesh. Ink and opaque watercolor on paper. 
source: Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 


the feat is commemorated today at Avinashi Temple near Tirupur. Also in the 
South, the great Advaitin master Sankaracarya famously wins his mother’s 
permission to become a young renunciant while being dragged away into the 
river by a crocodile (Tapasyananda 1978, 45-47). 

Finally, the tendency to see the crocodile particularly as a threat to children 
becomes even clearer when we take into consideration a creature intimately as- 
sociated with, and often identified outright with, the makara: the Ganges river 
dolphin—sisumara or simsumara—(Platanista gangetica). The Sanskrit name 
SiSsumaéra means quite simply “baby-killer” (see, for example, Figure 3.1).79 
Innocent as the dolphin may be of killing babies, its physical resemblance 
to the long-snouted gharial crocodile effectively made it guilty by association 
and collapsed it together with other marine predators feared for their power to 
seize children. 

The waters into which children are snatched away by these sea creatures 
form a terrible image of the realm of death—inaccessible, unnavigable, and 
completely beyond our access. In fact, the image of a son swallowed by a fish, 
but rescued from the world of the dead at the bottom of the ocean, is explicitly 
played out in the HV: after their tutelage under their guru Samdipani, Krsna 
and his brother ask what they can offer as gurvartha or parting fee to their 
teacher for the training they have received. Samdipani asks to have his one 
and only son restored to him, who is dead in the ocean (lavanambhasi, HV 
79.10), having been killed by a whale (timina hrtah, HV 79.1). Krsna dives 
into the water, tracks the boy to the world of the dead, and returns him to his 
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guru3° The creature in question here is a timi rather than a makara, but we 
see nonetheless the explicit imagery of the waters as synonymous with death 
and home to predatory creatures that can extinguish life—particularly that of 
children—unexpectedly. 

What might be Pradyumna’s connection with such an animal? Again, 
Benton’s treatment of Pradyumna and Kamadeva, brief as it is, is highly in- 
structive on this point. She first of all observes that “the animal depicted 
on a deity’s banner communicates some aspect of the owner’s character, as 
well as the god’s mastery over this creature” (Benton 2006, 69). Heroes and 
gods of the Sanskrit epics do frequently have epithets of the X-dhvaja va- 
riety.» Crocodiles are fierce, and so Pradyumna as Makaradhvaja is as fierce 
as a crocodile, but more importantly might be said to enjoy the protection 
of, or an imperviousness to, the crocodile and all that it represents. Benton 
therefore reads the epithet as an indication that “we can be assured that 
the Kamadeva baby [Pradyumna] will be protected rather than eaten by the 
makaras” (Benton 2006, 69). I would like to underscore this important point 
and set it even more directly into the context of the events of HV 99, for 
Benton’s observation can be pursued more ambitiously and fruitfully here 
than it is in her study: HV 99 begins with the sudden and terrible loss of 
an infant. The kumdara is seized away very suddenly and without explana- 
tion. Only Krsna knows the truth; Rukmini and the remaining residents of 
Dvaraka grieve. But of course the boy survives and eventually returns victo- 
rious, clearly able to resist and defeat the powers that threaten to cancel out his 
life. If the makara embodies the powers of sudden death that threaten every 
newborn, terrify every parent, and jeopardize a man’s patriline, Pradyumna 
as Makaradhvaja clearly enjoys the power of—or power over—this force. HV 
99 is in this sense a tale of victory over the dark forces that destroy children, 
and it is part of the peculiar set of virtues assigned to Krsna’s son that he win 
out over the powerful force of death (krtantena baliyasa, HV 99.37) which had 
seemed so terribly final.3 

In certain later sources, this imagery will become increasingly explicit, 
effectively confirming this reading—rendering explicit and deepening the 
aquatic imagery that is so expressive of the anxieties concerning infant mor- 
tality. I suggest then that Pradyumna’s epithet Makaradhvaja is more than 
simply a marker of his identity as Kamadeva: it is connected in an important 
way with his character as the kumdra, or baby boy, who overcomes and even 
exploits those forces that threaten to terminate children’s lives. In the con- 
text of a text called the Hari-vamsa, it is important that we recall how central 
are the concerns of patriline and family continuity, and that we recognize and 
name correctly the virtues that made certain Vrsni figures venerable, whether 
expressed in stone (such as the Besnagar makara) or story. In one sense, then, 
Pradyumna’s victorious reclamation of his clan identity is possible thanks in 
part to his seductive power over women and the illusory power they wield; but 
it is also due to his imperviousness to the forces of death, embodied in the 
makara. And this virtue or power makes possible the healthy perpetuation of 
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Krsna’s vamsa, which through the person of Pradyumna is defended from the 
demonic threats that seek to destroy it. 


Mothers, Fathers, and the Psychosexual Dynamics of HV 99 


There is a third perspective—really a set of closely related reading strategies— 
from which we may view the HV 99 scene, and these will return us to the role 
of sexuality and the Sambara-Mayavati-Pradyumna triangle. Here the issue 
is not mayd, the wily feminine, or infant mortality, but a different set of so- 
cial and psychosexual dynamics. I step with some trepidation into this place 
of perspective on the narrative, as it assumes that psychological insights into 
the familial structures and sexual dynamics of Indian society can be brought 
to bear on the reading of Indian narrative. The premise here is that the HV 
poets participate in and reflect back through their creation certain dynamics of 
family and sexual identities, experiences, and patterns in Indian society, and 
that some of the meaning of the episode can be drawn out by bringing such 
dynamics to bear on our reading. There will be some who fundamentally re- 
sist the claim that handling the material in this way can be productive.# I am, 
however, convinced by the work of some who have shown that such reading 
strategies can be fruitful. Certainly these psychologizing readings do not pro- 
vide simple keys to deciphering the total meaning of the texts to which they 
are applied—in this chapter they provide only one of three means of approach 
to the episode, and no doubt more could be multiplied. But some of those 
who have set the materials of South Asian literature and myth upon Freud’s 
couch have in my view succeeded at least in drawing out meaningful patterns 
and insightful observations well supported by evidence from the surrounding 
cultural-literary environment. Carstairs (1958 [1957]), Obeyesekere (1990), 
Kakar (1978), and Kurtz (1992) have applied the tools and disciplinary language 
of psychology to an understanding of South Asian culture, religion, and liter- 
ature more generally; Goldman (1978) and Sutherland (1991), drawing upon 
the work of these and other scholars, have applied such methods of reading 
to the Sanskrit epics in a more sustained and focused fashion. I have found 
their work far too fascinating and illuminating to resist asking whether HV 99 
might also be profitably handled in this way. While there is no single aspect of 
South Asian psychosexual or family experience that unlocks the meaning of 
HV 99, I will highlight two issues: father-son and mother-son relationships. 


The Male Child and the Father: Pradyumna Resolves 
the “Epic-Oedipal” Quandary 


Pradyumna slays the man he took to be his father and makes his mother into 
a wife and lover. It is difficult to avoid speaking here of an “Oedipal conflict.” 
It is certainly problematic for more than one reason to simply slap this label 
on HV 99,4 but I will use it in a modified way and ask the ghosts of Sophocles 
and Freud for their patience. Most of the scholars named in the preceding 
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have addressed the problem of the applicability of this and other European 
psychoanalytic constructs to the South Asian context. In a now well-known and 
frequently cited piece, Goldman (1978) seeks to articulate an understanding 
of father-son conflict that is truly valid for and informed by the evidence of 
Indian culture and religion. Fitzgerald says of this substantial article that it 
“smashed through a curtain of darkness obscuring the reading of many Indian 
epic myths and stories” (Fitzgerald 2010, 31; see also Sathaye 2010b, 191-196 
in the same volume). Goldman discovers in this study a pervasive dynamic of 
intergenerational male relationships in the Sanskrit epics that is of the most 
immediate importance for a nuanced understanding of HV 99. 

Goldman explores a number of familial and interclass tensions involving 
conflicts between actual fathers and sons, as well as between father-figures 
and son-figures: adopted sons, gurus and students, and particularly authorita- 
tive Brahmin seniors in conflict with subordinate Ksatriya males. Responding 
to what was at the time a fairly small body of literature on the Indian Oedipal 
dynamic,}> Goldman highlights a persisting anxiety in the Sanskrit epics sur- 
rounding the assumption of potency by a junior male in the face of a senior 
father-figure male, usually with a female figure as an object of contention 
configured between them. Here he identifies three varieties of scenario, the 
first two of which occupy most of his attention: (a) the passive obedient son, 
(b) the passive disobedient son, and (c) the aggressive disobedient son. 

The dynamics of the (a) type are perhaps best exemplified by the character 
Bhisma (Goldman 1978, 338-340; MBh 1.94): Bhisma’s father Samtanu desires 
the young and beautiful fisher-girl Satyavati, who can marry Samtanu only 
on the condition that her sons will inherit the throne—this despite the fact 
that Bhisma, then still going by the name Devavrata, is already crown prince. 
Without being asked, Devavrata gladly gives up the throne and takes a “fear- 
some” (whence “Bhisma”) vow of celibacy, forgoing forever the prospect of mar- 
riage and male offspring. Bhisma thus defers passively and obediently to his 
father, who can then enjoy a continued status as sexually active male with the 
young Satyavati (whom Bhisma thereafter addresses as matr, “mother”; MBh 
1.94.91). We have here one example from several cases offered by Goldman in 
which a “self-castrating” son abdicates his own sexuality in favor of an aging 
father, and who consequently attains a pious and noble state, albeit (indeed, be- 
cause it is) a desexualized one.3° This “negative Oedipus” is also exemplified by 
Rama, whose obedient self-castration in the face of the Dasaratha-Kaikeyi con- 
flict is the “critical factor in the definition of [his] character” (Goldman 1978, 
338). It is important to note here that Bhisma and Rama are celebrated for 
their virtue: they become spiritual heroes precisely because their self-sacrifice 
resolves, or rather successfully obviates, an anxiety that is so deeply felt in the 
ancient Indian world surrounding sons, fathers, and sexuality. 

Goldman points to the legend of Yayati (344-347; MBh 1.70-88) as typical 
of the (b) type or passively disobedient son, in which a father figure asks for a 
self-sacrifice of the type made by Bhigma, but meets resistance. Yayati desper- 
ately scrambles to maintain his youth and sexual vigor and so asks in turn his 
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first four eldest sons to exchange their youth and virility for his old age and 
senility. They each refuse and are therefore cursed by Yayati with a variety of 
debilitations. Here the sons remain, against the father’s will, sexually active 
and do have male offspring of their own, but consequently are cursed by their 
father to become socially degraded and impotent in a variety of other ways. 
Piru, Yayati’s fifth and youngest son, happily concedes to his father’s wishes 
with Bhisma-like piety, trading his youthful vigor for his father’s decrepitude 
(MBh 1.79)” The mythic cycle of the axe-wielding Rama Jamadagnya reveals 
much the same pattern of contrast between disobedient, and therefore cursed, 
sons and the single obedient son (Goldman 1978, 340-344). Thus in both 
these (a) and (b) scenarios, we see a preoccupation with a conflict, resolved in 
two different ways, between a younger generation of maturing males and the 
older generation bidding to retain the status of sexually active patriarch. Only 
one male at a time can claim this status. 

Before coming to the third type of scenario, it is important to underline 
one facet of this conflict in need of some amplification here: a man must have 
sons and those sons must have sons—otherwise the patriline will fall and 
the sraddha rites that maintain the pitrs cannot be performed.3* Within the 
Brahminical value system, it is a son’s duty to marry and have male offspring 
of his own. But when he does so, he effectively makes his father obsolete, 
whether his father is feeling his age or not. And so how can a son maintain the 
patriline without displacing his father and without acting against his father’s 
wishes? Goldman’s study makes abundantly clear that there is in early Indian 
literature a complex of tension surrounding the identity of the younger son or 
brother. This indeed is observed by Carstairs as well, whom Goldman quotes 
in his piece: “In effect all those who occupy the status of sons or younger 
brothers are required to enact a self-castration, denying themselves the right 
to lead an emotional or sexual life of their own so long as the father-figures 
still live and dominate them” (Goldman 1978, 343, quoting Carstairs 1958 
[1957]: 160). Nonetheless, a good son must also marry and sustain the vamsa 
of his forefathers—hence the perpetual and continually reincarnating con- 
flict, generation after generation, which expressed itself so frequently in epic 
literature. 

With this in mind we come finally to the (c) types or aggressive “positive 
Oedipuses,” which Goldman sees as much rarer in Indian literature. And here 
we discover a remarkable omission: although he has in fact identified one of 
the most powerful dynamics at work in HV 99, Goldman is unaware of the 
Pradyumna episode. In fact, none of the several sources I have consulted that 
reflect on Oedipal patterns in South Asian literature—Kakar, Kurtz, Goldman, 
or others—is familiar with or reference the Pradyumna scene. Coming within 
inches of what might have been his strongest example of the epic Oedipal con- 
flict, Goldman states: 


In a very few episodes, one or two of which are of paramount importance for 
the Indian tradition, the son is able to successfully parry the aggression of his 
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“father” and, ultimately, to destroy him and take his place. This latter type, al- 
though highly atypical, is however represented by a legend of virtually unpar- 
alleled significance. This is the legend of Krsna or, more precisely, the saga of 
Balakrsna, the child Krsna and his ultimate destruction of his wicked maternal 
uncle, Kamsa. 

(Goldman 1978, 349-350) 


Certainly one can say that the adolescent Krsna’s attack on this father-figure, 
the brother of his mother Devaki, defines his maturation and accession to full 
adulthood. However, there is in the Kamsavadha scene (HV 75-76) really no 
female figure to speak of, and one cannot even say that the political realm 
stands in for the feminine: after Kamsa is slain, Krsna refuses—though it 
be pressed upon him—the title of king of Mathura (HV 78.33). But some 24 
adhyayas after the Kamsavadha, we arrive at the epic tradition’s most explicit 
Oedipal conflict, heretofore completely unknown to all of those, Goldman in- 
cluded, who have reflected on this problem of where and how something like 
an “Oedipal” dynamic might manifest in South Asian literature. 

In the Pradyumna-Mayavati-Sambara triangle, we have not only another ex- 
ample of the many epic Oedipal conflicts documented by Goldman, but also a 
perfect resolution of this quandary of male progeny in which Krsna’s patriline 
is established without the displacement of Krsna and without actual filial con- 
flict of this classic epic type between Pradyumna and his real father. That is to 
say, Pradyumna fits the (c) variety of aggressive disobedient son that Goldman 
sees in the Krsna-Kamsa conflict, but here the conflict and very real patricide 
are exported to the realm of the demonic, where they can be safely and thor- 
oughly enacted without danger to Krsna. Pradyumna comes to maturity by 
claiming his mother as wife, making his father obsolete in the most direct and 
emasculating way, slaying him outright and taking his place. The conflict, so 
often disguised or recast in scenarios involving substitute father-figures, is here 
played out by figures in near-perfect biological family roles, and this conflict 
then precipitates the re-establishment of true biological identities, which need 
not be threatened by the dangerous spasms of the boy’s adolescent violence. 

It is in this context that we should note the conspicuous way in which 
Pradyumna doubles his father. We have seen the motif played out in smaller 
ways already in the context of the MBh’s Salvavadhaparvan and Mausalaparvan. 
Couture meanwhile points out some of the more substantial mythic parallels 
between Krsna’s childhood and Pradyumna’s (Couture 2004): Pradyumna 
grows up alienated from his true identity, maturing from infancy into young 
adulthood at a remove from his true place and family of birth in a kind of dis- 
guise. After a violent encounter with an adult male, he triumphally reclaims 
his true place. This is essentially the story of Krsna’s early life: Krsna is brought 
as a newborn Ksatriya from the city of Mathura to the cowherd settlement 
and is raised in the country among the cowherders. He finally comes of age 
with the killing of the evil Kamsa in Mathura, at which time his true warrior 
identity as the son of Devaki and Vasudeva, and not of the pastoralists Yasoda 
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and Nandagopa, is finally established. Thus “Pradyumna’s growth pattern 
appears similar to that of his father Krsna. If it is true that the son is a father’s 
double, perhaps it is not so surprising that father and son happen to follow 
similar paths” (Couture 2004, 84).39 Moreover, in slaying an Asura, there is a 
sense that Pradyumna is engaging in the same kind of work as his father, the 
Dharma-restoring avatdra. This aspect of the episode is understated, and will 
only become explicit in later variants. But Krsna does praise his boy here for 
defeating all of the magic powers by means of which Sambara had harassed 
the gods (hata mayas ca tah sarva yabhir devan abadhata, 99.44), indicating that 
the demon had been causing larger cosmic problems, which have now been 
resolved by Pradyumna. 

But perhaps in the most immediate way, the boy’s reclamation of his true 
identity and place in the Vrsni clan is underlined by a persistent emphasis on 
his physical resemblance to his true father: when he returns to Dvaraka he 
is almost completely recognized by Rukmini and the harem women, being 
identified as “Janardana without his cakra” (99.38) and is said to have exactly 
the physique of Krsna (99.39). Mayavati's earlier concerns that the boy’s fa- 
ther would not now recognize him (tvam nabhijanati, HV 99.21) are happily 
dispelled when Krsna appears to identify him for all. The mythic-biographical 
parallels between father and son are clearly important here, and can be 
highlighted by stressing the physical resemblance between the two men. But 
there is something even more fundamentally important, linked directly to the 
larger set of concerns surrounding fathers and sons in the Sanskrit epics: the 
physical similarity of Pradyumna to Krsna is the guarantee of his true pater- 
nity, which would otherwise be entirely unknowable. Krsna’s recognition of 
his returned son in Dvaraka has two distinct senses: (a) he identifies the boy 
on sight by his traits, and (b) he publicly avows paternity of the mysterious rev- 
enant. In a text concerned with patriline, and in which men’s virility is, as we 
have seen, so often gauged by their ability to control and protect women from 
other men, there is nothing simple or innocent in a father’s public avowal of 
paternity of a strange boy raised by another man. Pater semper incertus—‘“the 
father is always uncertain”—is a nagging truth informing many such tales of 
“male paternity paranoia” documented by Doniger (2000, 220-225). Quite on 
point for this discussion, she states: 


On the one hand, we view our children as our doubles .. . and therefore as a re- 
buttal to death: we are perpetuated in our children, and we love them for that. 
This need to be doubled in his children may drive a man to place a premium on 
the chastity of his wife; for if some other man should replace him in the marriage 
bed, the cuckolding would destroy not merely the husband’s virile pride in this 
life but his only means of survival after death. On the other hand, by creating a 
child one creates one’s rival and, sometimes, one’s killer. Men are jealous of their 
sons and envious of them for replacing them; this is one of the bases of the con- 
flict between father and son, as well as between mother and daughter. 


(Doniger 2000, 225) 
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But Krsna is neither uncertain, nor is he in any way displaced, jealous of, or 
threatened by the sexual maturation of his heroic son. And his line of descent 
is secure, for it is now being sustained by the God of Love himself. 

I propose, then, that a set of anxieties over male intergenerational dis- 
placement, redundancy, paternity, and the purity of the line of male descent 
shape and inform the episode of Pradyumna’s reclamation of his Vrsni iden- 
tity. I argue that his status as a venerable figure in the South Asian context 
depends in part on such qualities as these that make of him truly a vamsa-vira, 
or hero, of his entire lineage. There is something powerful and compelling 
in what he does to Sambara, and it is loaded with significance far beyond any 
simple “good-guy-kills-bad-guy” battle. We see a working out, through the un- 
inhibited violence directed toward Sambara in the safe space of the demonic 
realm, of the quandary of male succession, which Goldman shows is so per- 
vasive in the Sanskrit epics. Krsna need make no awkward requests of his 
son in the manner of Samtanu or Yayati, and his own potency and authority 
as senior male is not in the least compromised by the violent coming-of-age 
of Pradyumna. Simultaneously, bothersome uncertainties over paternity— 
fundamentally linked to concerns over the purity of the family line—are 
neatly dissolved by the comforting fact of Pradyumna’s striking resemblance 
to Krsna. These social, sexual and family tensions are elusive, complex, and 
hard to name. But clearly they are at work in Pradyumna’s foundation narra- 
tive, and we cannot understand the peculiar brand of heroic valor embodied 
in Pradyumna without setting his episode in the larger context of such values, 
which by no means were limited to ancient South Asia. 


The Male Child and the Mother: Pradyumna, Mayavati, 
and the Vrsni Clan 


Again, I do not suggest that one reading or interpretive position unlocks the 
meaning of the story. There is no single reading or meaning, and the challenge 
before us is to bring to bear upon HV 99 interpretive frameworks that have 
proven fruitful elsewhere for our understanding of South Asian culture, liter- 
ature, and mythology. I therefore change my position and line of sight upon 
the object in order to consider a second set of closely related observations on 
family structures—those affecting the relationship between mother and son, 
rather than father and son. 

Kakar (1978) and Kurtz (1992) have built a substantial foundation for re- 
flection on the connection between child-rearing practices and Hindu reli- 
gion and culture. Kurtz follows Kakar to a point and then challenges him on 
a number of issues that I will not pursue in detail here. Both, however, are 
equally concerned with the relationship between mothers and male children, 
and both would stress the following as a highly significant aspect of Indian 
family practices: in the cohabiting family groups that are generally so much 
larger than European nuclear families, mothers are socialized to curb the af- 
fection bestowed upon their children while in the presence of elders or other 
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family members. To fail in this regard is understood to perpetuate an exclusive 
and closed mother-child relationship, and is perceived as threatening to the 
corporate family identity and harmful to the child’s development.4° A “good 
mother,” while bestowing upon the child an assurance of the benevolence 
of the outer world (Kakar 1978, 91-99), participates in a range of behaviors 
that push the child outward and facilitates a corporate responsibility for child- 
rearing. Kurtz places great emphasis on this dynamic, which he calls the ek-hi 
(“one and the same”) phase (Kurtz 1992, 91-131). The pattern of maturation 
he identifies is one wherein a child is incorporated into a larger family group, 
weaned away from an exclusive and over-intimate relationship with the single 
birth mother, to one in which he identifies as a member of the larger family, 
initially the “many mothers” constituted by his aunts and other cohabiting fe- 
male relatives. These are experienced in a sense as “one and the same” (ek-hi), 
a corporate mother group from which a smoother incorporation into the male 
society of the family is facilitated. As such, the many mothers function to min- 
imize the trauma of the transition from intimate identity with the birth mother 
to mature membership among males (Kurtz 1992, 160-161). 

Considerable danger therefore lies in the failure to interrupt the birth 
mother’s excessive intimacy with the male child. Kakar identifies why this inti- 
macy can be so difficult to interrupt: Indian mothers tend to make tremendous 
emotional investment in their male children, who provide them with a pre- 
cious source of status within their in-law family group. Sexual relations with 
her husband may be highly constrained by the extended family environment 
and by the distancing of her husband after the child’s birth. As such, mother- 
son intimacy can become eroticized in a displacement of sexual attention: “The 
familial and social expectations that she now devote herself exclusively to her 
child’s welfare, the long periods of post-partum taboo on sexual intercourse in 
many communities, her increasing confinement to female quarters—these are 
a few of the social factors which dispose a young mother to turn the full force 
of her eroticism towards an infant son” (Kakar 1978, 103).4" 

Kurtz—largely following Kakar thus far—would then stress that a “good 
mother” succeeds in interrupting the erotic and overly exclusive mother-son 
pairing by pushing the boy outward toward a larger maternal group of aunties, 
and thence to membership in male society. This movement involves symbolic 
gestures and behaviors of self-castration or abnegation of sexuality on the boy’s 
part, followed by restoration by and in the larger group: “the boy child’s renun- 
ciation of incestuous genital strivings for the mother, followed by his more ma- 
ture immersion in a group of mothers, is symbolized as a voluntary castration 
followed by a phallic restoration” (Kurtz 1992, 236; see also Kakar 1978, 15). 
Kurtz then develops and outlines what he calls the “Durga Complex” as a more 
culturally grounded pattern of behaviors corresponding to what in European 
psychology would be termed the early Oedipal phase (Kurtz 1992, 135-176). 
Nonetheless, a certain vicious cycle can persist, however successful may be 
the socialization of the boy into adult male society, and this cycle of attitudes 
intersects powerfully with some of the characterizations of the feminine we 
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have seen in the preceding: “mature women are sexually threatening to men, 
which contributes to ‘avoidance behavior’ in sexual relations, which in turn 
causes the women to extend a provocative sexual presence towards their sons, 
which eventually produces adult men who fear the sexuality of mature women” 
(Kakar 1978, 108). 

Both Kakar and Kurtz are familiar with and refer to the Sanskrit epics. 
But it is particularly Sutherland who has discovered where such mother-son 
dynamics can be seen at work in the Ram and MBh. She identifies in these 
sources a recurring motif of the contention between elder and junior wife, in 
which the elder is perceived by the husband as a maternal figure to the extent 
that she is desexualized and avoided due to anxieties over incest taboos, just 
in the manner diagnosed by Kakar. The junior wife then becomes the object 
of his uninhibited sexual attention. In this context, the elder wife’s frustration 
can be compensated through her “role of mother and particularly in the rela- 
tionship with her son. The frustrated wife-turned-mother finds new status in 
life and transfers her emotional energy entirely to her son, nourishing him in 
his youth and depending on him in her old age” (Sutherland 1991, 39). The 
motif of rival co-wives in the epics, Sutherland argues, can in fact be read as a 
projection or expression of the dual and conflicting identities of the married 
woman, whose role and identity as a wife is first and foremost as a mother of 
sons, not as sexual partner (Sutherland 1991, 36). 

To return now to Pradyumna and Mayavati: the image of mother as sexual 
aggressor toward her son is clearer here than in any other Sanskrit episode or 
narrative that I know of. Pradyumna’s reaction to her initial advances—before 
she explains her true relationship to him—are, as we have seen, couched in 
the largely misogynistic terms of the wider epic discourse on women, and we 
can perhaps see in his shocked words some of Kakar’s vicious cycle. And yet 
Mayavati effectively pushes Pradyumna outward to a proper configuration of 
identity, first into the larger group of “many mothers” of the antahpura, into 
which he descends from the sky when returning to Dvaraka. Here, among 
his aunties and other female relatives, he is almost entirely recognized by his 
true birth mother Rukmini, and subsequently is admitted to membership in 
the male society of the larger Vrsni group when Krsna appears (99.41). The 
movement is unmistakably that of an exclusive mother-son pairing in which 
the erotic dimension of the relationship is directly and explicitly expressed, but 
maturing—through the mother’s prompting intervention—into the boy’s in- 
corporation into the society of males via a group of several mothers. 

Of course there is one fundamental detail that must be accounted for here if 
we are pursuing this Kakarian/Kurtzian reading, and it is both anomalous and 
the most important of all: Pradyumna does not reject Mayavati’s advances, and 
does not self-castrate or repudiate his sexuality in order to minimize the threat 
of the sexually aggressive mother. But this is precisely the point: the poets 
celebrate the boy’s sexual appeal and virility, expressed as magnetic power 
over women, and this is never inhibited, obstructed, or tamed. As I have said 
earlier, the asuric realm in which this family drama takes place is a kind of safe 
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space for the ideal resolution of psychosexual anxieties and tensions, expressed 
in terms of both paternal “epic-Oedipal” relations—relations regulated by 
violence—and what we might call “Kakarian” or “Kurtzian’ maternal rela- 
tions, governed by sexuality. Pradyumna can claim his place as a sexually virile 
male by killing and utterly displacing his father—and yet Sambara is not his 
father. He can utterly seduce and take exclusive ownership of his mother as 
sexual partner without self-castration or emasculation—and yet she is not his 
mother. Pradyumna has his psychosexual cake and eats it too, and this brings 
him triumphally to a reincorporation into the society of Vrsni males. Neither 
Rukmini nor Krsna is ever implicated in the shocking goings-on of the asuric 
space, and can happily and safely welcome their returned and virile son to the 
family and the larger Ksatriya clan with his new bride. Finally, we must keep 
this point in mind, which is basic to Pradyumna’s identity here, as it will be in 
centuries to come: the shocking goings-on marry sex and violence inseparably, 
each constituting a mode of the other. 


A Second Father-Son Doubling: Aniruddha’s Abduction 


It might be said that I am making too much of this peculiar and relatively short 
arc of events: a boy is abducted; once in the home of the demon host, he takes 
possession of a woman under the demon’s protection; a violent conflict ensues; 
the boy returns to Dvaraka. But not long after HV 99, the poets repeat precisely 
this sequence of events, in more elaborate form, when relating the chief narra- 
tive of Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha. Even if it be said that Aniruddha’s abduc- 
tion experience is simply a repetition of his father’s (in several ways it is not), 
clearly the motif was in some way powerful and meaningful to those who pre- 
served and encoded the Vrsni legends. I have examined the particulars of this 
Pradyumna-Aniruddha parallel in two related pieces, neither of which could 
adequately treat the father figure to whom here I devote an entire monograph. 
One of these anticipates some of what we have unpacked more thoroughly in 
the present chapter (Austin 2018), and the other reflects on the theme of the 
male patriline as a kind of threatened and restored corporate body (Austin 
forthcoming), which is a theme I will omit from the present analysis. For the 
moment, I simply wish to point to the Aniruddha episode as a kind of em- 
phatic doubling of the fundamental dynamics of HV 99. 

In HV 107-108, Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha is abducted and made to dwell 
in the home ofan enemy demon named Bana. This begins with Bana’s daughter 
Usa, who has an erotic dream of Aniruddha that is so intense (purusah svapne 
dharsayam asa tim usam, HV 107.20) that upon awakening, she discovers that 
she has lost her virginity, or at the very least has had her first menstruation (s@ 
svapne dharsita tena stribhavam capi lambhita | sonitakta prarudatt sahasaivotthita 
nisi || HV 107.21). Longing for her nocturnal lover and desperate to know his 
identity, Usa and her Apsaras friend Citralekha determine that it must have 
been Aniruddha, Krsna’s grandson, and Usa sends Citralekha to bring him to 
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her—and thus he is abducted from Dvaraka. Unlike Pradyumna, Aniruddha is 
already a young man when brought to the bed-chamber of Usa in the women’s 
quarters. Discovering the boy’s absence, Krsna is quite anxious (cintaydvista, 
HV 109.25) and agonizes over what has happened to his grandson. Meanwhile, 
in the home of Bana, Aniruddha and Usa unite and Usa’s passionate longing 
is satisfied. When the audacious boy is discovered, a violent confrontation with 
her father Bana naturally is precipitated. 

Bana’s response to the scandalous discovery is most telling: he cries 
that by raping his daughter, Aniruddha has raped his entire clan (usdéyam 
dharsitayam hi kulam no dharsitam mahat, HV 108.16), and when afterward 
Bana captures Aniruddha, he instructs his counselor to execute him for having 
defiled the family and its reputation (kumbhanda vadhyatam sighram ayam vai 
kulapamsanah | caritram yena me loke disitam disitatmand, 108.88). At these 
and other moments, we see that the conflict is not simply about individuals, 
but about entire lineages. Earlier, in the most intimate of moments between 
female friends, who are wondering what to do about the young girl’s loss of vir- 
ginity, Usa and Citralekha speak in this same voice of Ksatriya patriarchy: Usa 
wonders what she will say to her Deva-killing father, and expresses her shame 
in terms of the offense it causes to her father’s lineage (HV 107.28-29): 


As one who now brings disgrace upon the vamsa of great splendor, I think it is 
better that I die than live! Now that I, a maiden, have been rendered thus [i.e. 
deflowered], how can I even bear to live? As one causing censure to her kula, as 
charcoal to her family (kuldéngara), destitute, how could a woman [such as I] de- 
sire to live, standing foremost before [other] good women? 


This is not a romance. Aniruddha and Usa do not speak to each other when 
they are united, and no attention is paid to the actual consummation of their 
union in the women’s quarters. Rather, the concern is with the virility and 
prowess of the Vrsni male, who is able to deflower a demon girl even in her 
dreams, and to cheekily win over a female right from under the nose of her 
guardian male. The emasculation of the demon and the “blackening” of his 
patriline (kulangara) are the central victories being celebrated here. Responding 
to Bana’s outrage and challenge, Aniruddha comes forth from the women’s 
quarters and defends himself against the demon’s assault, until he is bound 
and immobilized by snake arrows. Krsna, Samkarsana, and Pradyumna then 
learn of the boy’s whereabouts, and succeed in rescuing him after a long battle 
with Bana, who is not killed, but whose thousand arms are cut off by Krsna 
(HV 112.104). 

The differences between Pradyumna’s and Aniruddha’s experience are 
certainly important (Aniruddha is older and fully cognizant of his true clan 
identity; Usa is not a maternal figure and it is she who summons him to her; 
Aniruddha does not succeed in resolving the conflict on his own, Bana is not 
slain outright, etc.), and the Aniruddha episode deserves the scrutiny it has 
received in isolation from HV 99 (Couture 2003, 2006). But I invoke it here 
as it effectively underscores the key dynamics of HV 99: a Vrsni male goes 
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missing mysteriously, causing grief and despair in Dvaraka. Such an assault 
ona male is an assault on the patriline. That Aniruddha’s abduction is just like 
that of Pradyumna is remarked upon by Krsna himself (109.28), and in the 
course of the Vrsnis’ deliberations on who might have taken Aniruddha, Krsna 
remarks—in the terms of the epic discourse on women—that Pradyumna’s 
son must have been “abducted by some harlot—the demon women are harlots 
who are crafty with magic” (pradyumnaputro ‘pahrtah pumscalya tu hrtah striyé || 
mayavidagdhah pumscalyo daityadénavayositah, HV 109.55cd—56ab). Although 
Usa is not said to possess magic, we see the echoes of Mayavati's wily power 
projected by Krsna. However much women may play positive, constructive 
roles in these Vrsni narratives, the familiar language is always close at hand— 
language that reflects the larger set of gender and social values within which 
these male heroes and their heroism are constructed. But above all the funda- 
mental geste of both abducted males is of an emasculating double triumph of 
virility in which sex and violence are modes of each other: the appropriation 
of the female figure as a sexual partner, through irresistible physical appeal, 
emasculates the demonic male, whose manhood is belied by his failure to pro- 
tect a woman under his charge. This sparks a violent confrontation, effectively 
a deadly zero-sum game of lineages to possess the single female figure and her 
son-producing womb, which ends in the demon’s death or utter subordina- 
tion. In both cases the heroic males emerge forth from among the women of 
the antahpura to claim their place as true heroes of their patrilines—as vamsa- 
viras, to use the phrase of Vayu Purdéna 97.1-2ab or Brahmanda Purana 2.72.1- 
2ab. Thus in both HV 99 and 107-108, the initial threat to Krsna’s ancestral 
line—the sudden removal of one of its chief scions—becomes an advantage, as 
the young men return with new wives, while the enemy patrilines are ruined. 


Conclusion 


HV 99 is the core narrative of Pradyumna and establishes the figure’s funda- 
mental role and identity, which clearly is rich and multifaceted. I propose that 
a particular brand of heroism, encoded in his abduction and return narrative, 
made him a venerable figure for the early Bhagavatas, who must have been 
conversant with some form or other of this tale before it was composed and 
incorporated into the krsnacarita of the HV. HV 99 forms the basis for the 
developments of his legend by both Brahminical and Jain authors, the most 
important examples of which I pursue in chapters to come.#? 

I have stressed here a bundle of signifiers, motifs, and dynamics that are set 
in a network of masculine values, anxieties, and preoccupations, and directly 
or indirectly are connected with male power, virility, patriline, and the control 
of women. As a myth, HV 99 communicates in rich and economical verse a 
very complex set of social and religious values that can scarcely be expressed 
otherwise. Once again, Goldman’s views are instructive here. In a later piece 
treating sexuality in Indian culture, he writes: 
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Themes and texts that have attained the kind of longevity and diffusion as these 
have are of profound significance to people among whom they are current, al- 
though it does not necessarily follow that the reasons for their significance 
are immediately apparent to or easily articulated either by these people or by 
scholars. This distance between the significance of a mythic theme in any given 
social or cultural context and the ability to account for it is especially great when 
these materials may speak, in some cases, to deeply and powerfully acculturated 
anxieties and fears which, by their very nature, may be difficult to confront in 
undisguised form. 

(Goldman 1993, 375) 


To render that which is communicated so powerfully and succinctly in po- 
etry and myth into discursive and academically unpacked prose, as I have 
tried to do in the preceding sections, is arguably to transmute gold into lead. 
Moreover, the way in which I have pursued this also runs the risk, I recognize, 
of reducing myth to psychology or otherwise construing the total meaning 
and significance of these narratives in terms that the tradition itself may not 
recognize. I certainly have no such purpose in mind. Once again, I have no 
interest in defending the view that twentieth-century European psychoanal- 
ysis constitutes the passe-partout key for unlocking the meaning of all human 
mythology, nor am I concerned with whether the Oedipal complex is or is not 
a universal human phenomenon. Rather, I have found that certain aspects of 
Pradyumna’s heroism, as played out and celebrated in HV 99, can be nicely 
foregrounded and rendered manageable and accessible to reflection through 
the application of a set of insights arising from the study of certain family dy- 
namics in the South Asian context. As we move into later sources, the tools 
provided by the increasingly rich mythic, theological, and aesthetic traditions 
of Hindu and Vaisnava culture will multiply and present themselves as nat- 
ural sources for the vocabulary, terms of reference, and interpretive strategies 
needed to understand Pradyumna, rather than those provided by psychoanal- 
ysis or psychology. 

It is no simple thing for a man to maintain a patriline, pay his debts to the 
pitrs, and be sure of his post-mortem sraddha offerings. Men may be unattrac- 
tive, impotent (i-e., “have barren wives”), sire only daughters, or no children at 
all. Women (according to the common epic attitude) are fickle and deceptive, 
and may just as soon betray their husbands, or be abducted by other men, 
bringing—in either case—shame and pollution upon the family name and its 
lineage. Children die tragically and unexpectedly in infancy, disappearing sud- 
denly from the world of the living. A male child may not resemble his father 
at all, inviting doubt and anxiety about his true father. The maturation of the 
boy away from the mother toward membership in male society is by no means 
a given, and may be inhibited by the intense intimacy and even eroticism of 
the mother-son bond. And once a man does have a healthy son, the younger 
male’s sexual maturation may become a point of agonizing conflict with the 
father, who is not yet ready to cede the role of sexually active patriarch. These 
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are, I argue, precisely the kinds of deeply felt and complex social and religious 
values that find expression and resolution, in mythic form, in HV 99 and in 
the person of Krsna’s son Pradyumna. 

Pradyumna’s adventures revolve around all of these dynamics and make of 
him a family hero in whom are played out and resolved these many anxieties. 
He bears a striking resemblance to Krsna and so leaves no doubt about the 
identity of his true father, and even mirrors his father’s maturation process. 
Disappearing within days of his birth, the kumdra in fact triumphs over the 
demonic power that sought to cut off the Hari-vamsa at the very moment of 
its perpetuation. As Makaradhvaja, the boy is impervious to the power that 
seems to be embodied so terribly in the image of the yawning makara, al- 
ready cast in stone at Besnagar, along with the Vasudeva pillar. But while he 
survives the abduction, Pradyumna does not understand his true identity, 
and indeed had the false identities of Sambara-father, Mayavati-mother, and 
Pradyumna-son been maintained, Pradyumna would never have returned. 
Mayavati, who is both an initiator or agent and a pawn in the masculine 
conflict, is the key to this process of return and is painted, in a sense, in 
the misogynistic colors of the epic discourse on women: she is a deceiver, a 
master of false appearances, a betrayer of her husband Sambara, a sexual ag- 
gressor. At the same time, like any good mother, she assists in Pradyumna’s 
maturation, pushing him toward his true identity as a male among Vrsni 
males—a process that passes through the space of the antahpura with its 
many mothers. And finally, she is no mother at all, but empowers him—in a 
kind of reverse-Sita maneuver—precisely by giving herself to him as sexual 
partner, which humiliates and emasculates the false father Sambara, who 
now loses control of his wife and the mayas for which he had been celebrated 
since the days of the RV. The son—who does not self-castrate or yield in any 
way to a circumscription of his sexuality—takes mother as wife, slays the 
father, and the new virile generation announces its presence. Pradyumna 
will be the victim neither of the forces of death that threaten children and 
patrilines, nor of the illusions and deceptions that obstruct the recognition 
of his identity as a Vrsni. 

All of this takes place, quite miraculously, without a hint of tension with his 
true father or mother. All the tensions and anxieties that beset the father-son 
and mother-son relations have been exorcized safely in the demonic realm 
through a conflict in which sex and violence operate indivisibly as modes 
of each other. Pradyumna regains his proper place among the Vrsnis and 
discovers a deeper identity as Kamadeva reborn, Mayavati is restored to her 
true state as Rati, Rukmini regains a mature son who has bypassed entirely 
any danger of eroticized relation with his true mother, and Krsna is wholly 
unaffected by the sexual maturation of Pradyumna. The Hari-vamsa is thereby 
assured a healthy continuity, while the demon lineage is blackened, just as in 
the case of Bana, who himself articulates so clearly the corporate family stake 
in the control of women. In a mere forty-nine verses we have an extremely 
rich complex of social, cultural, and religious values, which, unpacked and 
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examined, give us a clear sense of what made this lad an important and vener- 
able figure in the pre-Gupta landscape. 

How this narrative and the figure at the heart of it were received, recast, mod- 
ified, repeated, and coordinated with other epic and Puranic story complexes, 
as well as with other ideological systems beyond the Brahminical, is the con- 
cern of the following chapters. As we trace the boy’s changing contours and 
shadings in these sources, three dimensions of his character, already estab- 
lished in the preceding account, will emerge with increasing clarity and with 
rich mutual interaction: his identity as Kamadeva, as méyin or sorcerer, and as 
the doubling scion of the dharma-defending avatéra.® 
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cHapTeR 4 | Pradyumna-Kamadeva in the Major 
Vaisnava Puranas 


Introduction 


The MBh and its appendix do not form a closed universe, nor did they remain 
fixed in the forms we now call the critical text reading. Rather, they occupied 
and defined a common itihdsapuréna domain along with the Ram (the two 
epics being characterized as iti-ha-dsa, lit. “what indeed was”) and Puranas 
(lit. “the ancient [tales or texts]”), emerging in close conversation with them, 
and in turn inspiring further developments to them.' As Rao phrases it, “We 
have a tendency to look at the Puranas as disparate texts, each neatly bound 
in identifiable volumes. But the texts do not work in isolation; they are part of 
a totality of a text tradition with intertextual relationships and commentarial 
contexts” (Rao 1993, 92). This fluid Puranic textual tradition, so organically 
connected to the MBh, HV, and Ram, has long been recognized as one of the 
most important venues for the dialogue between Sanskritic-Brahminical cul- 
ture and the religious, ritual, and social practices of the (at least initially) non- 
Brahminical peoples of South Asia.? Consequently, the basic narrative mode 
that the Puranas adopt “historically has been a medium for the recitation of 
a set of data that in its range of content reflects virtually the total ambit of 
classical and medieval Indian culture” (Bailey 1995, 8). For the most part, the 
Puranas thus represent a pan-regional or non-localized body of myth, narra- 
tive, and ritual that defines and preserves, alongside the Sanskrit epics, the 
popular Hindu world to this day. 

Regrettably, my handling of this corpus cannot grant to each individual 
source the kind of attention it deserves as an individual work with a thematic 
and structural integrity of its own.} I have worked through many sources in my 
search for Pradyumna: the Agni, Bhagavata (BhP), Brahma (BraP), Brahmanda, 
Brahmavaivarta (BVVP), Ganesa (GanP), Garuda, Kirma, Linga, Markandeya, 
Matsya (MatP), Narada, Padma (PadP), Siva (SivP), Skanda, Vamana, Varaha, 
Vayu, Visnu (ViP), and Visnudharmottara. Only three of these have proven espe- 
cially worthy of close study: the predominantly Vaisnava ViP, BhP, and BVVP, 
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which more than any other develop the HV’s Krsna biography. I will argue in 
the following that the shifting theological and soteriological priorities of these 
three Puranas change the ground upon which the abduction scenario plays 
out. In other words, while not radically recasting the basic events of Krsna’s 
and Pradyumna’s lives, we see in the ViP, BhP, and BVVP a set of principles 
and commitments—largely surrounding the notions of maya, kama, bhakti, 
and the role of the feminine—in transition and evolution. I will therefore ask 
whether and how this shifting devotional and theological context impacts our 
reading of the Pradyumna narrative in each of these three Puranas—or more 
precisely, how the authors in each case might have differed in their under- 
standing of Pradyumna’s identity and significance. 

The Sanskrit biographical traditions of Krsna’s life are launched by the HV, 
carried forward in roughly the fifth century ce by the ViP, and attain their 
most popular and enduring form in the ninth- or tenth-century ce BhP, with 
the ViP drawing substantially on the HV, and the BhP in turn on the ViP.4 
Our third Krsna-centric Purana, the BVVP of the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury (Brown 1974, 21-37; Rocher 1986, 163) similarly inherits from the BhP.» 
Certainly these three are candidate exemplars of what Bailey has described as 
the “bhakti semantic system” whereby certain Puranas structure their contents 
with a thoroughgoing theological stamp that creates a sectarian-devotional ho- 
mogeneity across the many different kinds of material found within it (Bailey 
1995, 14-16). The ViP, BhP, and BVVP all preserve the basic Pradyumna abduc- 
tion narrative in the context of Krsna’s adult life (ViP 5.27; BhP 10.52; BVVP 
Krsnajanmakhanda 12.8-32), each drawing upon the earlier versions.° Some 
salient features of these sources have been noted by Catherine Benton (2006, 
69-74). But each of these three Puranas sets the general Krsnacarita against its 
own unique configuration of theological, soteriological, and devotional princi- 
ples. From the ViP to the BhP to the BVVP—a triad of texts covering a period 
of approximately one thousand years—one sees evolving a number of core 
conceptions: bhakti, maya, kama, the nature and role of the divine feminine, the 
place of passion and sexuality in salvation, and the social constructions of male 
and female identity. Given the significant changes in the backgrounds of these 
texts, it is impossible that their various authors all understood Pradyumna in 
precisely the same way. My task here, then, is to identify the most salient shifts 
in the devotional, theological, and soteriological commitments of these three 
Puranas, and to examine the Pradyumna scenarios in their proper context. 


The Visnu Purana and Its Pradyumna Episode (ViP 5.27) 


For a number of reasons, the ViP has a history of being favored by scholars 
either as particularly paradigmatic of the genre, or alternately is seen as a su- 
perior Purana to its cousin exemplars: it is dated to the third- to fifth-century 
CE period’ (many other Puranas are assigned more open, often sprawling for- 
mation dates); it is characterized by a homogeneity and unifying focus on the 
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all-creating, all-constituting divine figure of Visnu (while other Puranas often 
reflect more complex theological environments for their formation); it exhibits 
more clearly the five traditional topics, or paficalaksana, said to define the 
Purana genre. Even its manuscript base is “surprisingly stable” in contrast to 
other works like the MatP, PadP, and BraP (Schreiner 2013, 584). 1 am not par- 
ticularly interested in the ViP’s conformity to the paficalaksana criterion, nor 
does the fact that it appears to be more homogeneous than other Puranas have 
any special significance for our purposes. Rather, I will flag in the following 
a few qualities of the text, the significance of which will become clearer when 
set alongside the increasingly differentiated BhP and BVVP. 

The ViP is divided into six books, the fifth of which sets the Krsna biog- 
raphy into the larger context of a universe that is the very body of Visnu. 
Corresponding closely to BraP 181-212 (Schreiner and Séhnen 1989, xxiv—xxxi), 
ViP 5 follows the HV source closely in content, though generally condensing 
and shortening it, while celebrating the divinity of Krsna as Visnu with greater 
transparency than the HV. Krsna does not figure prominently in Books 1-4 
and 6, and an unprepared reader proceeding from start to finish through the 
work might find surprising the fairly sudden shift to and sustained focus on 
only one of Visnu’s manifestations in Book 5. Both the BhP and BVVP are like 
the ViP insofar as they feature a substantial Krsna biography within a larger 
cosmogonic-mythic-legendary setting, but are unlike the ViP in the extent to 
which the entire Purana is “Krsna-fied” so to speak: the latter two are truly 
“Karsna” Puranas, while the ViP, outside the Book 5 context, largely sustains 
its focus on Visnu’s cosmic or “macro” form and a multiplicity of avatara or 
subsidiary forms, without especially magnifying Krsna among them (Matchett 
2001, 67-68). Once arrived at the ViP Book 5 krsnacarita, one finds a fairly 
faithful recasting, generally in somewhat more truncated form, of the events of 
the HV Krsna biography. Consequently, the ViP’s Pradyumna scenario (5.27) 
does not differ wildly from the HV 99 account, although it is worked into a 
slightly smoother chronology.® 

Before looking at the ViP’s Pradyumna scene, it will be helpful to point out 
briefly two of the text’s theological principles, the significance of which, once 
again, will be clearer when set alongside the BhP and BVVP. The first of these 
has to do with the role of Samkhya in the ViP’s cosmogony. This dualistic system 
of thought initially emerged outside of the Vaisnava context, but had been taken 
into it already from the time of the BhG. This influential system of metaphysics 
construes all of reality as the product of the interaction of two principles: purusa 
(sentience or consciousness) and prakrti (insentient matter or nature). Purusa 
means literally “male person,” and the gender of the noun prakrti is feminine. 
The world and its inhabitants arise from the graded and varying degrees of in- 
teraction between these two forces. As Dhand demonstrates, the gendering of 
these two principles is not inconsequential, and coordinates significantly with 
the typology that construes men as passive, sattvic, or naturally disposed to a pu- 
rity of thought and consciousness, and women as earthy, sensual, and governed 
by base or animal impulses (Dhand 2008, 135-137). In terms of sexuality, then, 
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Samkhya dualism can be invoked to support the unidirectional model in which 
the sexually aggressive, active female agent pursues the naturally celibate, pas- 
sive male (Jamison 1996, 17; Dhand 2008, 140). 

The Samkhya metaphysic is an important part of the ViP’s overall account 
of cosmic creation as well, but does not in the end produce a truly dualist cos- 
mology, for in the final analysis, Visnu is all matter, all consciousness, and all 
life—he is purusa, prakrti, the three gunas, while transcending and preceding 
these categories (Schreiner 2013, 623-625). Consequently, the feminine prakrti 
does not become in the ViP a significant independent figure, and is not con- 
spicuously coordinated with feminine divine principles or personalities such 
as Sri-Laksmi or [S/S]akti (Schreiner 2013, 596). As in the HV, the goddess 
Yogamiaya or Yoganidra plays a key role in the Krsna biography (Couture 1999, 
2003; Couture and Schmid 2001), but the ViP does not take up feminine prin- 
ciples or goddess figures into its metaphysics in the same way as do the later 
BhP and BVVP. Such theological disparities should be kept in mind when 
reading through the sources’ handling of Pradyumna’s core narrative. 

Second, and perhaps more important, the notion of bhakti here is as yet of 
the predominantly intellectual rather than erotic-ecstatic type. That bhakti has 
evolved from a more intellectual mode of devotion (as exemplified particularly 
in the BhG) to an eroticized and at times ecstatic love for the divine, as in the 
BhP, has been demonstrated in the foundational work of Hacker (1959) and 
was extended and developed exhaustively by Hardy (1983).9 I will return to 
this matter later. Here it will suffice to say that in the ViP, devotion to Visnu 
is largely a mode of yogic, meditative concentration, rather than an ecstatic or 
eroticized mode of affectivity (Schreiner 1983, 281-282; 2013, 596). 

In the following I will suggest that such larger theological features as 
these—Samkhya metaphysics, bhakti, the meaning and role of maya, kama, 
and the feminine—shift significantly once one turns to the BhP and BVVP, 
and that this shift should be kept in mind when examining the abduction scene 
in those sources. In the present context, the larger setting of the ViP does not 
contrast with that of the HV—the two texts being very close in terms of their 
composition periods, or possibly even contemporaneous (Farquhar 1967, 143 
[= Farquhar 1920, 143], cited in Matchett 2001, 65)—in such a way as to signif- 
icantly alter the theological grounding beneath the Pradyumna story. The ViP 
rendering of the scene does, however, introduce an important motif that will 
remain a key part of the legend until today: 


Visnu Purana 5.27 
Maitreya said: 


1. O Sage, how was it that the hero Pradyumna was seized by Sambara? How 
was the greatly heroic Sambara slain by Pradyumna? 


Paragara said: 


2. Kalagambara, [thinking] “This one will kill me,” seized from the delivery 
room Pradyumna only six days after birth. 
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3. Having seized him, he cast him into the ocean, terrifying on account of 
its sharks, whirlpools and surging waves, the frightful abode of crocodiles 
(makaralaye). 

4. Once fallen in, a single fish swallowed the boy; he did not die, but rather 
was warmed by the intenstinal fire of its belly.’° 

5. O Twice-Born, this fish was, together with other fish, slain by fishermen 
and given over to Sambara, best of Asuras. 

6. His virtuous wife named Mayavatit had command over the entire house 
and was made director of the cooks. 

7. When the stomach of the fish was cut open, she saw the surpassingly 
handsome boy, the first sprout of the burned tree that was Manmatha 
(manmathataror dagdhasya prathamankuram)." 

8. [She thought] “Who is this, and how did he come to be in the stomach of 
the fish?” Narada said to that slender one, who was full of curiosity: 

9. “This is the offspring of Visnu, Lord of all, causer of creation and destruc- 
tion. He was seized by Sambara from the delivery-room. 

10. “Cast in the ocean, he was swallowed by a fish and is now in your power. O 
Handsome-Browed Woman, have faith and watch over this jewel of a man.” 


Parasgara said: 


u. Thusly addressed by Narada, she protected the baby (sisum), deluded by 
the superiority of his beauty and by a pronounced passion, from the time of 
his youth onwards. 


12. O Wise One, once he was ornamented with the fulness of young man- 
hood, she, who had the gait of a female elephant, then came to long for him. 


13. Mayavati gave to him all of her mayds, O Great-Souled one, with both her 
eyes and heart set upon Pradyumna, blinded by passion.” 


14. She was completely in love with him, and the son of Krsna said to that 
lotus-eyed woman: “Why do you, abandoning your nature as mother, be- 
have so oddly today?” 


15. She explained to him: “You are not my son. You are the son of Visnu, 
whom Kalasambara seized. 


16. “Cast into the ocean, I obtained you from the belly of a fish. Even this 
very day your dear mother is weeping with such exceeding tenderness.” 
Parasara said: 

17. Pradyumna, thusly addressed, summoned Sambara for battle and that 
[Pradyumna] of great strength, his mind bewildered with rage, fought. 


18. Madhavi [Pradyumna] slew that Daitya’s entire army and, having de- 
feated [Sambara’s] seven mayas, discharged the eighth maya. 


19. He slew the Daitya Kalasambara with that [eighth] maya. Having flown 
up together with [Mayavati], he came to his father’s city. 
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20. Having seen him descended into the women’s quarters accompanied 
by Mayavati, Krsna’s wives took him for Krsna (krsnasamkalpa babhivuh). 
21. The blameless Rukmini, teary-eyed with affection, said: “Fortunate in- 
deed is she who [is the mother of] this son in the prime of youth! 


22. “Such a youth would my son Pradyumna be, if he lived. Whoever your 
mother may be, my dear, she is blessed and ornamented by you. 


23. “But given the affection that I feel, [and] you appearing as you do (padrg 
vapus tava), you must be, my dear sir, very obviously the offspring of Hari.” 


Paragara said: 


24. At that moment, Narada arrived, accompanied by Krsna, and [Narada] 
said to the Devi Rukmini who went about the women’s quarters, pleasing her: 


25. “O Lovely Woman, this is your son who has returned, having slain that 
Sambara by whom he was seized from you, from the delivery-room, as a boy. 


26. “This is Mayavati his wife, the sati of your son. She was not the wife of 
Sambara: please listen now to the reason [this is so]: 


27. “This lovely woman, when Manmatha perished, devoting herself utterly 
to his rebirth, deceived Sambara with a maya form (sambaram mohayamasa 
mayaripena). 

28. “On occasions when he took pleasure with her, in his pleasure grounds 
and so on (vihdradyupabhogesu), this woman with the enchanting eyes dis- 
played to that Daitya a lovely body composed of maya. 


29. “Your son is Kama, descended (avatirnah); this is his wife Rati. There is 
nothing to fear here: she is your lovely daughter-in-law.” 


30. Then Rukmini and KeSava were overcome with joy, and the entire city 
cried “Sadhu! Sadhu!” 


31. Then every person in Dvaravati experienced wonder, having seen 
Rukmini reunited with her son who had been gone for so long (ciranastena 
putrena samgatam). 


The first and most important feature of ViP 5.27 concerns Sambara’s 
handling of the baby. No clear motive had been given in the HV as to why 
Sambara kidnaps Pradyumna, but here it is said that the demon recognizes 
that Pradyumna will be his killer (mamaisa hanteti .. . hrtavan kalasambarah, 
ViP 5.27.2), and rather than bring him home to his wife, he throws the baby 
into the ocean where he is swallowed by a fish. Although a small detail, this 
new motif is the most important contribution of the ViP rendering to the 
Pradyumna narrative, one which I argue tells us a good deal about how the ViP 
authors understood Pradyumna. The ocean here is characterized as sughore 
makaralaye, or “terrifying abode of crocodiles” (ViP 5.27.3). Pradyumna is, just 
like Samdipani’s son in HV 79, promptly swallowed by a fish (matsya, ViP 
5.27.4), where he does not die but is rather jatharagnipradipitah—‘lit up” or 
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warmed by the fish’s “intestinal fire” (that is to say, the heat generated by its 
digestive functions). 

In Chapter 3 I argued that the critical HV 99 text gives mythic voice to and 
resolves deeply felt anxieties concerning infant mortality, and I have pursued 
Benton’s observation that Pradyumna’s epithet makaradhvaja may even have 
carried or communicated an understanding of this boy’s imperviousness to the 
crocodile. This observation of hers is made in the context of her commentary 
on this ViP innovation on HV 99, which is carried through to the BhP as well 
(Benton 2006, 6g). Although Benton’s reading of the Pradyumnna-Kamadeva 
relationship in these sources is brief and largely functions at a broad allegor- 
ical level, this point of hers about the epithet makaradhvaja is of fundamental 
importance. I would argue that the ViP author, in introducing the aquatic im- 
agery, has recognized and underscored Pradyumna’s special ability to resist 
those powers of sudden infant death often associated with the gape-jawed 
makara. Sambara now behaves a great deal more like such a crocodile, seizing 
the boy away suddenly and casting him into the makaralaya, where he is in- 
deed swallowed whole by a creature of the deep. But Pradyumna is able to turn 
threat to advantage and, in so doing, to find his true place and identity. Instead 
of drowning, he is kept alive in the fish’s belly and is born anew, taken into the 
hands of his new mother Mayavati.3 On a broader scale mirroring this trait 
or power, Sambara’s initial threat is then turned to Pradyumna’s advantage as 
the boy takes possession of Mayavati, learns through her (via Narada) his true 
identity as Visnu’s son, and so is in a sense reborn yet again, and defeats the 
illusory power embodied by Sambara that inhibits his self-understanding. The 
fish detail thus doubles and underscores in micro-form the triumphal table- 
turning and rebirth imagery already encoded in HV 99, and points us back 
once again to the Brahminical tradition’s concerns for patriline, fatherhood, 
virility, and masculine power, as well as to its anxieties concerning the disqui- 
eting delicacy of children. 

The second aspect of ViP 5.27 I wish to underline is Pradyumna’s iden- 
tity as Kamadeva reborn, and the matter of who understands this identity, 
and when. First, we might note that Pradyumna’s identity as Sanatkumara— 
hardly of much significance even in the HV—appears now to be unknown to 
or dropped by the ViP authors. Pradyumna is rather said, in the final verse 
of adhydya 26, which leads into the Pradyumna narrative (ViP 5.26.12), to be a 
“portion” (amsa) of Madana (Kamadeva). Once Pradyumna finds his way back 
to Sambara’s kitchen through the fishermen’s catch (much like Sakuntala’s 
ring in Kalidasa’s Abhijfianasakuntala), the boy is described as manmathataror 
dagdhasya prathamankuram (ViP 5.27.7): “the first sprout of the burned tree that 
was Manmatha.” Thus the ViP author or narrator stresses this deeper identity 
of the boy, bringing it forward more clearly and indeed earlier in the episode 
than had HV 99, where it was only hinted at initially (kamadarsanah, HV 99.2, 
9) and was not fully explained until the end (HV 99.46). ViP 5.277 also mod- 
ifies HV 99 by introducing the sage Narada into the scene, who explains to 
Mayavati the identity of the boy in the fish. And yet here, he states only that 
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he is the “offspring of Visnu” (visnos tanayah, 5.27.9), and makes no mention 
of the Kama-Rati identities despite the fact that he knows this as well, as is re- 
vealed subsequently. And so it is not at all clear that she fully knows herself to 
be Rati, and as in HV 99, she falls blindly under the power of the boy’s beauty 
(balyad evatiragena riipatisayamohitd, 5.27.11): she is deluded and impassioned, 
and therefore gives her mdayds to him (méyavati dadau caésmai mayah sarva 
mahdatmane | pradyumnayanuragandha tan nyastahrdayeksana || 5.27.13). When 
explaining her unmotherly advances, Mayavati repeats Narada’s information 
about the boy’s true parentage, but says nothing about his being Kamadeva 
or her being Rati. However, as in the HV, a full explanation comes at the end, 
this time shared by Narada. And here again, as in HV 99, we learn that Rati 
had devoted herself to the rebirth of Kamadeva and had deluded Sambara with 
a maya body. Thus ViP 5.27 has rendered more transparent the larger mythic 
backdrop of the Kamadeva identity. Less clear, however, is the degree to which 
Mayavati knows herself to be Rati, or the extent to which she self-consciously 
acts as the grieving widow working toward reunion with her husband. On the 
one hand, she is said to have adopted a maya body to delude Sambara (and 
preserve her virginity for her true husband), and on the other, she is repeat- 
edly described as deluded or blinded by passion, apparently drawn helplessly 
toward the boy rather than seeking, by design, to reunite with and empower 
him. The role and agency of Mayavati in this whole affair is thus still somewhat 
unclear. The BhP and BVVP, however, will sharpen and clarify this matter. 

A third and final detail from ViP 5.27 speaks to the somewhat curious phrase 
we noted at HV 99.27, which stated that Sambara was slain by Pradyumna “on 
the eighth” (astamydm). ViP 5.27.18 seems to unpack this detail by stating that 
Pradyumna’s first seven méayds were conquered, but with the eighth he slew 
Sambara (saptamaya vyatikramya mayam samyuyuje ‘stamim). This phrase will 
eventually unfold into a detailed exchange of mayic volleys in other sources 
examined in the following, although the BhP, to which we now turn, does not 
yet seem to follow up on this cue. 


The Bhagavata Purana and Its Pradyumna Episode 


The Bhdagavata is arguably the best-loved and best-known Purana in Hindu 
tradition and, unlike many others, forms a fundamental and living part of 
contemporary religion in practice. Its date has been the source of some dis- 
agreement: Hardy has presented the most substantial—and in my view most 
convincing—evidence for placing the text’s origins in the South of India in 
the ninth or tenth century ce (Hardy 1983, 526, 637-646). Hudson (1995), 
however, has proposed that the Purana must predate the completion (in 770 
cE) of the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple in Kaficipuram, and some have been 
persuaded on this point. Bryant, for example, takes up Hudson’s proposal, 
introduces other evidence, and attempts to push the date back yet further, 
concluding that “while the case is by no means closed, all these indications 
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point in the direction of the Gupta period as the latest probable date at which 
the final, complete version of the Bhagavata Purana could have been written, 
and to the North of the subcontinent as a possible, perhaps probable, locus of 
its composition” (Bryant 2002, 69). As this hypothesis collapses completely 
the temporal gap between the ViP and BhP, which are enormously different in 
their style, theology, and rendering of Krsna, I find it unconvincing. Yet others 
have, like Hudson, worked from physical and archaeological evidence to refine 
the date and geographical placement of the text (Schmid 2002; Francis-Gillet- 
Schmid 2005). As yet I have not been dissuaded from Hardy’s hypothesis, 
which I examine a little more thoroughly in the following, that this Purana has 
been shaped by the language and aesthetics of the Tamil Alvar poets, and so 
likely was composed in the South and cannot be much earlier than the ninth 
century CE. 

The BhP’s general format follows the ViP model: an exhaustive account 
of the creation and constitution of the universe, with the life of Krsna (in 
skandhas ten and eleven of the work’s twelve) as the centerpiece and focus of 
the most sustained attention. BhP 10 is one of the most heavily commented 
sources in all of Puranic literature: in Sanskrit alone, one can identify no fewer 
than eighty-one extant commentaries (Bryant 2003, xii). In myriad ways, the 
Bhagavata’s construction of Krsna has been definitive for Hindu mythology 
and practice from the late medieval period to the present. However complex 
and varied such terms as bhakti, lila (“play”), and maya may be across various 
periods and sources, popular understanding of such notions today tends to 
be informed directly by the BhP’s handling of them (particularly BhP 10), or 
indirectly by those such as the Goswamis for whom the Bhdgavata was the ul- 
timate authority. 

Let it suffice to say that I approach this particular source, which has in- 
spired a vast secondary canon of literature, with some trepidation. It will be 
impossible to represent adequately, but I wish to identify three features of the 
text—ultimately inseparable one from the other—that will be germane to our 
reading of BhP 10.52, where we find the Purana’s Pradyumna scene: (a) its 
unique configuration of bhakti, significantly differing from that of the ViP; 
(b) the function of beauty, mayd, and lila in the text; and (c) the status of Krsna 
as the object of sexual desire, particularly in the eyes of the gopis or cow-herding 
women of BhP 10.26-30. 

If today we understand bhakti to mean an affective, emotionally charged 
passion for the divine, it is not because the term has always carried or 
communicated this sense. Bhakti in the BhP, particularly in the mode of 
eroticized devotion-in-separation (viraha-bhakti), exemplified by the pas- 
sionate longing of the gopis for Krsna, represents the endpoint of centuries of 
development in poetics, aesthetics, and theology roughly across the third- to 
ninth-century cE period. The two chief sources of scholarship tracing this devel- 
opment are Hacker (1959) and Hardy (1983). Briefly, Hacker traces an evolving 
bhakti by examining the figure of Prahlada, an exemplary Visnu bhakta or dev- 
otee in Puranic sources. He notes that in the ViP, Prahlada’s bhakti is a matter 
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of meditative focus and memory, not of aesthetic or emotional engagement 
(Hacker 1959, 93). The BhP meanwhile appears to be the first text to deploy the 
term charged with an affective, emotional, or even ecstatic sensibility. Hardy’s 
monumental study (1983) pursues this matter exhaustively in order to discover 
how and why the latter sense evolved from the former. The fundamental ingre- 
dient in this development was the Tamil poetry of the Alvars, a group of poets 
living in the sixth- to tenth-century cE period, who carried forward a Southern 
tradition of emotionally charged aesthetics into their expressions of love and 
devotion to Mayon or Mal (Krsna-Visnu).° While Krsna of course had always 
been described as handsome in earlier texts, the BhP stresses as never before 
the aesthetic, embodied, and sensual response of the devotee to the beauty 
and charm of the Lord, and this highly significant enrichment of the modes of 
bhakti is traced by Hardy to the Tamil Vaisnava corpus. Thus in the MBh, BhG, 
HV, and ViP, devotion to Krsna is not invested with eroticism or embodied 
sensuality, or significantly expressed as a passionate aesthetic response to his 
beauty. By contrast, desire, longing, passion, and sensuality are intrinsic to the 
construction of bhakti in the BhP. 

Closely tied to this is the knot of associations one encounters in the BhP 
between beauty, lila, and maya. Here again, the text inherits significantly from 
the Tamil corpus, where maya is “perhaps the most important single term 
that describes the modality of how the Alvars experience Mayon” (Hardy 1983, 
284-285). For the Alvars, to relish Krsna’s beauty is to contemplate the great 
mystery and paradox of his captivating and charming forms (Hardy 1983, 285- 
286). Mayon is in truth beyond human sensual perception, and yet we can 
approach this transcendent absolute through the ultimately unreal display of 
his charming transformations here in this world: drawn in by the beauty of 
the Dark One, the bhakta approaches God through a desire to contemplate 
and savor his captivating maya. Connected with this as well is the process of 
hosting the deity in the temple and the beautification of his image in pija, a 
process clearly of great importance for the Alvars, whose poems celebrate many 
specific temples and shrines in the Tamil region. Again, these developments 
in Tamil poetry—particularly the works of Nammalvar—shape and inform the 
BhP’s bhakti aesthetics, where a new significance and role has been granted to 
desire, longing, and even erotic passion (Hardy 1983, 511-526). 

Consequently, lila becomes in the BhP a key term for characterizing the 
joyous and effortless activities, particularly of the child and adolescent Krsna 
of BhP 10.3-34; God plays the role of an irresistible and charming boy on earth, 
fundamentally without need or purpose, and this approachable and adorable 
play-form of God draws the devotee—modeled by the residents of the cow- 
herding camp themselves (e.g., BhP 10.8.52)—toward him. As such, lila is in- 
separable from maya (Hospital 1976-1977, 287), for while the BhP does use 
the latter term in the sense of trick or magical subterfuge (as we have seen 
earlier), as well as in the Vedantic sense of deluding force that ensnares the 
soul in samsara, it deploys it in a third and more positive sense, particularly 
when personified as pogamaya (Bryant 2003, xxvi-xxix). Krsna’s yogamaya is 
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that illusory power which conceals what would otherwise be an unbridgeable 
gap between the transcendent absolute, beyond all form and name, and the 
embodied and profoundly limited human senses and emotions. Through 
yogamayd, Krsna manifests in ultimately unreal, but tangible and adorable 
form, so as to draw the devotee to himself in salvific play. Those so “deluded” 
by this mayaé—principally the residents of the encampment who take Krsna 
to be a human child and adolescent—are thereby able to interact with God in 
the most intimate terms, and consequently are the most blessed of all bhaktas. 
In complex ways, then, the BhP with its Alvar heritage builds a theology and 
soteriology that redefines the role and meaning of desire, beauty, maya, and 
sensuality, making them instrumental as never before in the devotee’s rela- 
tionship with God. 

This brings us to a third point, again inseparable from the preceding: Krsna’s 
identity as the inspirer of sexual passion in the gopi cow-herding women. This 
episode (often referred to as the “Rasa-Lila,” BhP 10.29-33), in which an ado- 
lescent Krsna dances and makes love with the married gopi women of the cow- 
herding camp, is the most famous in the BhP and among the most important 
episodes of all Hindu mythology. Standard readings emphasize, as I have done 
in the preceding, the role of passion and sensuality in the work’s construc- 
tion of bhakti, and tend to understand the gopis as emblematic of the human 
soul longing for God. Particularly in separation (viraha) from their beloved 
(once when he playfully disappears, then reappears to them, and then finally 
when leaving them behind for good), the women transcend their ensnaring 
egos as they direct their hearts and minds wholly and unceasingly outward to 
the absented lover. This reading can indeed be supported by the text, which 
provides its own gloss or interpretive commentary through the narrator, or 
through the words of Krsna himself, as for example at 10.29.17-22, where he 
explains that his own absence was calculated to make the hearts of the gopis 
grow fonder, and to purify their love, which is otherwise potentially tainted by 
pride, entitlement, and selfish desire for reciprocity when requited. And yet it 
is also often said in scholarship on the BhP that the gopis are liberated from 
their conventional social roles, find final salvation in union with Krsna, or oth- 
erwise exemplify the democratizing and socially progressive power of bhakti.” 
Such commonplaces have been vigorously challenged by Tracy Coleman, 
whose work on the scene, and more generally Krsna’s character as a lover in 
the BhP, are important for understanding the larger assumptions operative in 
the text concerning Krgna’s relationship to kama. In three closely related pieces 
(2002, 2010, 2014), Coleman has underscored the social conservatism of the 
Bhagavata’s gopt scene and has sharpened considerably our understanding of 
Krsna’s nature as a male hero-figure in this source. 

Coleman demonstrates that, unlike the HV’s far shorter and simpler rend- 
ering of the moonlit encounter, the BhP’s Rasa-Lila stresses time and again 
the gap between the women’s passion and Krsna’s aloofness and dispassion 
(Coleman 2010, 392-403). Rather than give himself over freely to amorous dal- 
liance (as he does in the HV, where no soteriological function is assigned to the 
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encounter), Krsna in the BhP is said to be aptakdma, or fully satisfied already 
of all desire, and so engages the gopis in a state of yogic neutrality, completely 
above and in control of the kama that he provokes in the cow-herding women 
(e.g., BhP 10.29.38; 30.36). This asymmetry is, as Coleman demonstrates, re- 
peatedly stressed in the BhP. While the women eventually unite with Krsna 
in the moonlit forests, they are not said to be liberated then and there from 
their mortal coils."® The experience is transitory, and the women do not go on 
to advance, as other male characters in the BhP do, to becoming moksa-bound 
renunciant sages (Coleman 2002, 45-46). Rather, Krsna sends them back to 
the kitchen as it were, reminding them of their proper place in the traditional 
social scheme. In the end, the gopis are instructed by Krsna to remain sub- 
ordinated to their husbands, and to content themselves with a viraha-bhakti 
which, insofar as it is premised on the deferral or denial of actual union with 
God the lover, in fact reinforces traditional stridharma conservatism. As such, 
the BhP systematically advocates viraha-bhakti as the gopis’ sole path to salva- 
tion, thus simultaneously transforming the women into faithful bhaktas and 
devoted lovers whose ultimate fulfillment lies in unrequited love. By encour- 
aging the gopis to pursue Krsna despite his physical absence, and despite his 
yogic indifference that renders him incapable of reciprocating their affection, 
the BhP effectively glorifies the women’s passionate longing and suffering in 
separation. Krsna’s disappearance, therefore, is but another manifestation of 
his grace, for he deliberately makes the gopis suffer in order to destroy their 
pride and inflame their passion, so that as proper bhaktas they anxiously offer 
themselves in servitude and beg for mercy (Coleman 2010, 410). 

In a third related piece, Coleman draws an intriguing parallel between 
this portrait of Krsna—aloof, dispassionate, and yet inspiring great passion 
in women through his physical beauty—and the figure of the Bodhisattva in 
Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. Both men are dharmapramdanas, or authorities and 
models of dharma, each in their own way (Coleman 2014, 33-34). Most impor- 
tantly in her analysis, both men inspire viraha-bhakti, leaving behind in their 
absence grieving devotees who pine for their physically and emotionally una- 
vailable heroes. I am not prepared to follow Coleman to the final point of her 
argument, in which she claims that the viraha-bhakti theme in Brahminical 
literature originates in heterodox hagiography (2014, 58). However, she is quite 
right, I believe, to highlight this character profile of South Asian hagiography 
and myth: an exemplary male figure of great physical beauty who, while him- 
self entirely above sensuality and passion, is conspicuously constructed as a 
kama-inspiring figure. John Powers (2009) has likewise pursued at length this 
issue of the manliness, virility, and beauty of the Buddha, whom we so often 
expect to be constructed in asexual, gender-neutral terms (Powers 2009, 1-8). 

Clearly, South Asian religious tradition has found some significance in this 
gap, pointed up by Coleman, between the impassioned, pining, and world- 
bound devotee and the non-reciprocating, emotionally unavailable male turned 
wholly away from the world. The image of Krsna that emerges from Coleman’s 
analysis is important for us: Pradyumna’s father is an irresistibly beautiful 
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manipulator of kéma, untouched by desire while deliberately stoking it for the 
edification of his devotees. Love-in-separation in the BhP might well inspire in 
the gopis an affective mode of selflessness that is conducive to liberation, but in 
fact serves, rather than subverts or challenges, a socially conservative dharma 
value system.” This is the hero of the BhP as we find him in the text’s most 
celebrated and paradigmatic scene. 

A great deal more could be said about the Bhagavata’s theology, but I move 
now to its rendering of the Pradyumna episode and a reflection on how the 
authors of this text might have understood him, given all that we have noted 
in the preceding about the text’s preoccupations with desire, beauty, passion, 
and illusion. 


Bhagavata Purana 10.52 
Badarayani said: 


1. Kama, a portion of Vasudeva, was formerly burned up by the anger of 
Rudra [and he] betook himself to him in order to generate a [new] body. 


2. He was born again, created anew by the virile power of Krsna in [his wife 
Rukmini] of Vidarbha. Known as “Pradyumna,” he was in no respect infe- 
rior to his father. 


3. The shape-shifter Sambara seized that child within ten days [of his birth], 
[and], knowing him to be his enemy, cast him into the ocean [and] went home. 


4. A powerful fish (matsyah) swallowed him; but [the fish] was [himself] 
caught in a great net along with other fish and taken in by fishermen. 


5. The fishermen offered him as an offering to Sambara. The cooks, having 
brought the wondrous [fish] to the kitchen, cut it with a knife. 


6. Having seen the boy in its belly, they reported it to Mayavati. Narada 
explained the whole truth regarding the origin of the boy and how he came 
to be in the stomach of the fish to her, who was quite alarmed. 


7. That glorious woman was in fact the wife of Kama named Rati, awaiting 
the restoration of the body of her husband, whose body had been burned up. 


8. Appointed by Sambara to prepare soup and porridge, she, realizing the baby 
was Kamadeva (kdmadevam sisum buddhva), had great affection for the boy. 


g. After only a short period of time (natidirghena kdlena), the son of 
Krsna arrived at young adulthood (ridhayauvanah) and inspired passion 
(vibhramam) in the women who looked upon him. 


10. That Rati, having her glance and eyebrows uplifted by a bashful smile, 
affectionately approached her husband with the long eyes like lotus petals, 
pendulous arms, a beauty in the world of men, with sensuous [gestures] of 
her limbs. 

u. The blessed Lord son of Krsna (bhagavan karsnih) said to her: “Mother, 
your judgment goes astray! Forgetting that you are my mother (matrbhavam 
atikramya), you act like a lustful woman!” 
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Rati said: 


12. “Sir, you are the son of Narayana, seized by force by Sambara. I am your 
proper wife Rati, and you, my Lord Sir, are Kama. 


133. “This Asura Sambara cast you into the ocean within ten days [of your 
birth]. A fish swallowed [you], and you, my Lord Sir, made your way here 
[coming forth] from its belly. 


14. “Slay this one, your dangerous and hard-to-defeat enemy who is the 
knower of a hundred mayas, by means of [your] ma@yds such as Mohana and 
so on (mayabhir mohanadibhih)! 

15. “Your mother is wailing like an osprey whose children have died.?° 
Overtaken by love for her [missing] son, she is as wretched as a miserable 
cow deprived of her calf!” 


16. Having spoken thusly, Mayavati then gave to the high-souled Pradyumna 
a vidya: a mahamaya able to destroy all mayds (sarvamayavinasinim). 

17. Approaching Sambara for battle, [Pradyumna] summoned him, abusing 
him with unbearable insults, giving rise to a quarrel. 


18. Insulted by these words like a serpent kicked by a foot, [Sambaral], a club 
in hand, strode forth, his eyes red from rage. 


19. Quickly agitating his club and casting it forth against the great-souled 
Pradyumna, he roared a roar, harsh as the striking of lightning. 


20. The Blessed Lord Pradyumna (bhagavan pradyumno), driving off with 
[his own] club that club which was crashing down upon him, cast his own 
club, roaring, enraged against his enemy. 


21. The sky-going (vaihayaso) Asura [Sambara], resorting to a demonic maya 
shown to him by [the demon engineer] Maya (maydm samdsritya daiteytm 
mayadarsitam), released a shower of stones upon the son of Krsna. 

22. The great charioteer Raukmineya, being tormented by the shower of 
rocks, [took up] his own sattva-souled mahdvidya, destroyer of all mayas. 

23. Then the Daitya cast a hundred times a deluding (mohakarim) maya of 
the Pisacas, serpents and Rakgasas; the son of Krsna dispersed them. 

24. Lifting up a sharp sword, [Pradyumna] violently removed the head of 
Sambara from his body, together with its topknot, earrings and red beard. 
25. As heaven-borne praises and masses of flowers showered down upon 
him, [Pradyumna] was led back to the city [of Dvaraka] along a path in the 
sky by his sky-going wife. 

26. O King, he, together with his wife, entered that best of women’s-quarters 
thronged with 100 women, [coming down] from the sky like a rain cloud [lit 
up] by lightning. 

27-28. The women saw him: dark as a rain cloud, his clothes of yellow 
silk, pendulous-armed, red-eyed, pleasantly smiling with a handsome 
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countenance, his face like a lotus, well-adorned with dark wavy hair. Taking 
him for Krsna, shy, they hid themselves here and there. 


29. The women, gradually realizing [it was not Krsna] by the slight differ- 
ence (upadharya sanair isad vailaksanyena) approached that gem [of a man 
who was] together with his wife, delighted and smiling brightly. 


30. The sweetly-speaking [Rukmini] from Vidarbha, the whites of whose 
eyes were pure, remembered her own disappeared son, her breasts flowing 
with [motherly] affection. 


31. “Who is this gem of a man? To whom belongs this lotus-eyed one? By 
what woman was he held in the womb? And who is this woman arrived 
with him? 


32. “My own lost son, who was seized from the delivery-room, if he yet lived 
somewhere, [would have such] an appearance and age equal to this one. 


33. “How is it that there is such similarity between him and Sarngadhanvan 
[Krsna] in his appearance, limbs, gait, and in his voice, smile and glances? 


34. “He could well be the son whom I held in my womb! Such great affec- 
tion [I have] for him! My left arm twitches!” 


35. While [Rukmini] of Vidarbha was reflecting thusly, the most illus- 
trious son of Devaki [Krsna] came there with Devaki and Anakadundubhi 
(Vasudeva). 


36. The Blessed Lord Janardana was quiet, even though he understood all 
that had happened perfectly well (vijnatartho ‘pi). Narada explained the en- 
tire matter starting with the abduction by Sambara. 


37. Hearing of this great miracle (ascaryam), the women of Krgna’s harem, 
as well as Devaki, Vasudeva, Krsna, and Rama and the [other] women, and 
Rukmini who embraced the husband and wife (Pradyumna and Mayavati), 
were overjoyed. 


38. All of those to whom Dvaraka was home, having heard about the long 
lost (nasta) Pradyumna returned again, said “Aho! Thank god! The boy has 
returned, as though from the dead!” 


Before taking up more complex issues, I underscore here first the BhP’s 
retention and development of the ViP’s marine imagery: as in the ViP, 
Pradyumna is swallowed by a matsya (10.52.4, 13) and finds his way to Mayavati 
(the “Sakuntala’s ring” motif). We can credit the ViP with the introduction of 
the explicit aquatic imagery, and the BhP’s preservation of this has meant that 
almost any Hindu today familiar with Pradyumna would likely know this de- 
tail from the Bhagavata. For the BhP’s creators no less than for the HV poets, 
the image of a child suddenly whisked away beyond all hope of retrieval, but 
returning triumphantly unharmed, packs a powerful emotional charge. Here 
upon Pradyumna’s return, everyone is overjoyed, for it is as though he has 
returned from the dead (aho mrta ivaydto balo distyeti cabruvan, 38). Once 
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again, this fortitude of the young boy to resist the dangerous forces embodying 
death, and particularly infant death, lies at the heart of his identity in HV 99, 
has been enhanced in the ViP, and remains important here. In an eighteenth- 
century BhP manuscript illustration of Sambara receiving the fish in which 
Pradyumna is enclosed (Figure 4.1), the demon is depicted with distinctly 
“makaran” features: a somewhat elongated snout and scaly armor-patch skin. 
Of course Sambara is never said to be a makara in any account—he is always 
a Daitya or Asura—but the painter embellishing this scene seems to have un- 
derstood the connection between the threat represented by Sambara and the 
terrible power of the crocodile and deep waters.” 

More complex and substantial, however, are the issues that arise when we set 
this episode into its larger context—a larger text in which maya, kama, passion, 
desire, and beauty are so fundamental to the characterization of Pradyumna’s 
father. Without referencing the BhP or other texts specifically, Benton has 
remarked upon the bhakti rationale for Krsna to father Kama (Benton 2006, 
73-74). To pursue this issue properly, we must now ask: given all that we have 
noted earlier about the BhP's theological, soteriological, and social priorities, 
how might its authors have understood the person of Pradyumna, and might 
his birth narrative have meant something different to them than it did to the 
authors of the HV and ViP? 


FIGURE 4.1. Sambara receives the fish. From a Bhagavata Purana series, circa 


eighteenth century, Basohli. Opaque watercolor and gold on paper. 
soURCE: © Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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I will argue that the identity of Pradyumna as Kamadeva reborn was more 
significant—and differently significant—to the BhP authors than to any pre- 
vious handler of the Pradyumna tale. The first and most crucial feature of BhP 
10.52 to note, then, is the transparency of the Kama-Rati identities and the 
complete self-awareness of Mayavati as the widow of the God of Love. As in the 
ViP, Narada appears conveniently in order to clarify things—Mayavatt is taken 
aback by the sight of the boy in the fish (Sankitacetasah, 6), and he tells her 
how he got there. But upon inspection, she recognizes who he is (kamadevam 
sisum buddhva, 8). The narrator refers to her as Rati (52.10, 12), and no doubt 
remains now that when she raises the boy, she is deliberately working to- 
ward reunion with her husband. She is said to have affection for him (cakre 
sneham tadarbhake, 8), and other women are impassioned by him (janayaémasa 
narindm viksantiném vibhramam, 9), but she is not said to be deluded by him, 
as in earlier sources (e.g., HV 99.8; ViP 5.27.1): she engineers the reunion in a 
more sober and deliberate way and reveals to him their true identities, whereas 
in earlier sources it is Krsna or Narada who give after-the-fact explanations. 
As Pradyumna now comes to know his nature as Kama before he confronts 
Sambara, the meaning of the conflict changes: in the HV and ViP, the boy’s 
rage against the demon would appear to be caused by the realization that he 
has been deceived and separated from his true birth family. With the deeper 
mythic identities on the surface in the BhP, one almost senses a fulfillment of 
the encounter with Siva: in the past, Kama and his weapons failed, and Rati 
had to witness his destruction. Now Rati-Mayavati prompts and empowers him 
against Sambara as his proper wife Rati (adhikrta patni ratih, 12), and the battle 
becomes more transparently the struggle of Kama to reclaim Rati from an il- 
legitimate husband. 

This is not the first time in the BhP that a woman has taken pains to se- 
cure the handsome husband she longs for: Pradyumna’s own mother Rukmini 
pursues and wins Krsna by designing her own abduction from the hands of 
Sisupala (BhP 10.50-51). Whereas the HV constructs the Rukmini episode as 
wholly an initiative of Krsna seizing a passive and silent woman—and certainly 
there are important theological implications for this (Austin 2014)—Rukmini 
in the Bhadgavata sends a message to Krsna, expressing her love for him and 
inviting him to abduct her. While we might seem to have here an example 
of an empowered woman actively engineering her own marital welfare, we 
should be wary of assigning too progressive an agenda to the episode. Heidi 
Pauwels argues that the Bhdgavata authors, in constructing Rukmini as the 
instigator of the match, are concerned not with celebrating women’s agency 
but with rehabilitating or absolving Krsna of a questionable deed (Pauwels 
2007, 415). Moreover, we have already learned from Coleman that the BhP 
is deeply invested in a characterization of Krsna as the object of women’s de- 
sire, but never himself as the victim of passion. Placing the initiative with 
Rukmini serves this theological agenda. If there be any question of Krsna’s 
aloofness and emotional distance from Rukmini, one need only continue 
reading to BhP 10.60, where Krsna teases his wife—saying that he does not 
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experience passion, his abduction of her was in fact only meant as a correc- 
tive measure against the evil Sisupala and Rukmin, and that she should find 
another husband—to the point that she falls to the ground in tears. After sat- 
isfying her husband by declaring “her total submission to patriarchy by explic- 
itly supporting male discourse” (Pauwels 2007, 437), Krsna finally relents and 
consoles her, claiming it was all in jest. But Krsna’s teasing of Rukmini, and 
indeed the whole Rukmini-harana rendering in the Bhagavata, make the same 
point, underscored by Coleman, that the gopi scene does: Krsna is sought out 
and desired by women, but he does not truly seek or desire them. He inspires 
passion, but is above passion. 

To return to Rati and Kamadeva: in BhP 10.52, Rati similarly seeks out her 
husband after his incineration by Siva. She now recognizes him as a baby and 
raises him, enlightens him to the full truth, and empowers him with maya 
against Sambara. But what may appear to be an agency betokening a true 
parity or partnership might well be another example of a tendency among 
women in the BhP when they catch sight of one of those handsome Vrsni 
men. There is an emotional asymmetry here as well: Kamadeva inspires love 
and Rati’s activity—she approaches and initiates the relationship with him, 
just as Rukmini did with Krsna—but he does not truly reciprocate. Pradyumna 
is never said to look upon her even with affection or kindness, let alone with 
passion or desire. Here already we see that Pradyumna is much like his father. 
This point will be made with conspicuous clarity elsewhere, as I will address 
in the following. 

But before turning to the father-son doubling, we should note one final fea- 
ture of Rati-Mavayatis empowerment of the boy. In earlier sources, Pradyumna’s 
identity as Kama and mastery of mdydé had never been significantly coordi- 
nated. Now at BhP 52.14, Rati prompts Pradyumna to slay Sambara by using 
mayds such as the “Mohana” (tam... jahi . . . maydsatavidam . . . mayabhir 
mohandadibhih, 14), and then gives him a vidyé or mahamaya that trumps all 
other médyds (1G). Mohana or Sammohana is of course one of the five arrows 
of the God of Love.” As such, Mayavati gives to Pradyumna not only her maya 
and a sense of his identity as Krsna’s son, but his identity as Kamadeva as 
well, together with his characteristic deluding (“Mohana”) arrows that here 
embody the maya he reclaims. The maya that Pradyumna deploys in battle is 
now explicitly equated with the deluding power of Kama’s arrows.*4 Both of 
these ingredients—Pradyumna’s identity as Kama, and his power of maéya— 
lay somewhat passively side by side in earlier sources, each in their own way 
important but not significantly informing each other. But the BhP celebrates 
a god whose yogamaya is deployed to deceive, to charm, and to draw to him- 
self the love and devotion of his bhaktas. Krsna’s maya in the Bhagavata is an 
overwhelming, magnetic power that conceals the unknowable reality of God 
in such a way as to enflame the passion and affection of his devotees. It is 
all [la to him—his childhood pranks, his affair with the gopis, even his mar- 
riage to Rukmini. But for the women in his life, and all bhaktas, who can ap- 
proach him only under this veil of méayd, it can be heart-breakingly serious. 
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In this theological environment, Pradyumna’s ability to deceive and to resist 
deception—to deploy illusory powers without falling prey to them—naturally 
coordinates with his ability to seduce and charm. As Kamadeva, he likewise 
deploys powers of desire without ever succumbing to them. Father and son are 
the masters of maya and kama, never their victims. 

This brings us to the most significant aspect of the Bhdgavata’s treatment 
of Pradyumna: the entire episode, I believe, is truly about Krsna insofar as it 
permits reflection on the mythic or theological identification of Krsna with 
Kamadeva. The very first verse of 10.52 specifies that Kama is vasudevamsa, a 
“portion” of Vasudeva.5 This is not the same as simply saying that Pradyumna 
is the son of Krsna. In the BhP, Krsna is all things material, and is the sen- 
tience of sentient beings; all gods and powers of nature—certainly including 
Kama—are portions and aspects of himself, subject to his will. In the BhP’s 
theology, Kamadeva was already a portion or aspect of Krsna in his earlier ex- 
istence confronting Siva, and the Pradyumna mythology inherited from the 
ViP and earlier tradition makes it possible for the BhP authors to assert some- 
thing about Krsna so obviously important to them elsewhere in the text: Krsna 
is the ultimate object and instigator of desire. Pradyumna, the God of Love, 
“originates from the virile power of Krsna” (krsnaviryasamudbhavah, 52.2), 
and naturally the similarity of father and son is stressed repeatedly. Outside 
of the abduction episode, Pradyumna’s resemblance to Krsna is stressed, as at 
10.8717, where he is named as the firstborn son of Rukmini, just like his father 
(pradyumna dsit prathamah pitrvad rukminisutah, 10.87.17; similarly 10.58.7). 
Here in Chapter 52 he is said to be in no respect inferior to his father (sarvato 
‘navamah pituh, 10.52.2) and is mistaken for his father by the harem women 
(10.52.28), who at first think he is Krsna (krsnam matvé striyo), but then notice 
slight differences (vailaksanyena). As in the HV and ViP, Rukmini cries out 
that her own son would be about the age of this boy who looks so much like 
Krsna (sdripyam sarngadhanvanah, 33). And significantly, a closing verse in 
Vasantatilaka for 10.52 in many manuscripts, but excluded from the critical 
text, wraps together Pradyumna’s identity as the irresistible Kamadeva and his 
resemblance to Krsna (BhP 10.52.38 *179): 


It is not surprising that his mothers thought of him as their own husband, since 
they were unwavering in their devotion to Krsna, and Pradyumna had a strong 
resemblance to his father. Indeed, their love was secretly kindled by Pradyumna, 
the very image of Krsna, the abode of Rami, the goddess of fortune. What can 
then be said about how other women [reacted when they saw him)? It was, after 
all, Kama, love personified, who was visible to their eyes!?° 

(trans. Bryant 2003, 239-240) 


Earlier I argued that the HV had its own reasons for stressing the father-son re- 
semblance. And certainly, the suggestion was already in place that Pradyumna 
was both a double of his father and a form of Kamadeva, thus suggesting 
the great beauty of Krsna. But only now in the BhP—a text that, according to 
Hardy’s substantial and minute analysis has inherited the affective and erotic 
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discourse of Alvar poetry—has the role of desire, passion, and longing become 
so fundamental a part of bhakti theism. Only now is there truly theological and 
even soteriological significance to Krsna’s beauty and mastery over kama, and 
consequently the mythic fact that Krsna’s son, who resembles his father so per- 
fectly, is in fact Kamadeva now takes on far greater and different significance. 
He who inspires but never falls prey to desire, who deploys maya to deceive and 
charm, essentially created the God of Love—a double of himself—fathering 
him and bringing him back into the world after his destruction by Siva. 
Clearly the Bhagavata is an enormously complex text, the surface of which 
I have barely scratched. Drawing particularly on Hardy, Coleman, and Pauwels, 
I have attempted nonetheless to sketch out some of the more salient aspects of 
its theology and social values that are instructive for an understanding of the 
shifting meaning of Pradyumna. In the hands of the Bhagavata’s authors, his 
abduction and restoration scenario becomes a means of reiterating a funda- 
mental aspect of their theology: Krsna is the wielder, controller, and instigator 
of kama in women, and therefore there is a perfect logic to the fact that his 
son—“in no respect inferior to his father”—is the God of Love himself. 


The Brahmavaivarta Purana and Its Pradyumna Episode 


Inthe BVVP we find much the same formatas the previous two Puranas: a grand 
cosmic vision of the nature of the universe (BVVP Brahma, Prakrti, and Ganesa 
khandas), culminating in a biography of Krsna (BVVP Krsnajanma khanda), 
the whole totaling over 20,000 Slokas. It has “long been considered one of the 
latest, if not the last, of the major Puranas” (Brown 1974, 21), assuming its final 
form in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. While a Sanskrit work, it is more 
regionally placeable than most Puranas, and seems likely to have been com- 
posed in Bengal (Rocher 1986, 163) under the influence of the Caitanya school, 
although it may also reflect Vallabhite and Nimbarka orientations, without 
being the product of any one of these movements alone (Brown 1974, 377). The 
prominence of Radha, the gopi lover of Krsna best known from Jayadeva’s Gita 
Govinda, is among the Purana’s most distinguishing features. Ultimately its 
Krsna biography follows that of the BhP, but not in a manner so directly evi- 
dent as the ViP’s dependence on the HV or Bhdagavata’s on the Visnu. 

As in the preceding, I would like to highlight an aspect of the larger text be- 
fore looking at its Pradyumna scene. This concerns chiefly the role of Samkhya 
dualism in the BVVP and the feminine identity of prakrti. Again, this is quite 
an ancient model of cosmogony, which traces the evolution of all life and 
nature to the interaction of purusa—the male principle of pure and passive 
consciousness—with prakrti, the feminine principle of active insentient ma- 
terial nature. As Dhand has demonstrated (2008, 135-139), this metaphysics 
can be, and was, recruited to the service of a conservative, if not misogy- 
nistic, social agenda that identifies the male with passive, pure, and elevated 
awareness—by nature tending toward liberation and away from corporeality 
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and sensuality—and the female with base corporeality, sexuality, and activity. 
Samkhya can thus provide a philosophical basis for the notion that men 
are obstructed from attaining their natural liberated state by the aggressive, 
corrupting influence of the material and sensual feminine, which ensnares 
them in this world of sex, family, domesticity, and karma. This model seems 
to be confirmed in the case of the BhP, as we have just seen, by Coleman’s 
observations on that text’s rendering of Krsna: the aloof, passive, and emotion- 
ally disengaged male is contrasted with the ecstatically aroused gopis, whose 
proper place is in the world and home (Coleman 2010). 

Earlier I observed that the ViP as well had incorporated the Samlhya cos- 
mogony into its larger Vaisnava universe, and in fact the BhP does this as well. 
By absorbing the purusa-prakrti typology, these texts would seem to be setting 
themselves up for a problem: purusa is naturally identified with the mascu- 
line Visnu-Krsna. Does this mean that prakrti is a distinct and independent 
principle of equal importance to purusa? For the ViP and BhP, this problem 
is solved with the assertion that Visnu-Krsna is purusa, prakrti, and beyond 
both of them.”” Neither the ViP nor the BhP is sufficiently invested in the di- 
vine feminine for the Samkhya model to truly pose a threat to its monism or 
monotheism. 

Brown demonstrates that the BVVP, which incorporates Samkhya cos- 
mogony quite vigorously, also tries to have it both ways—that is, by stating 
that Krsna is the masculine purusa but also transcends purusa-prakrti (Brown 
1974, 119). But in this later text, where Radha and other manifestations of the 
goddess are granted far more prominence, this negotiation is more complex. 
The passionate relationship between Krsna and Radha is of central impor- 
tance in the BVVP, and likely has been shaped by tantric presuppositions 
(Bhattacharya 1995). Krsna’s actual descent to earth in the BVVP, while still 
involving the removal of the burden of the earth, is now chiefly motivated by 
his desire to reunite with the divine Radha, who had been cursed to take birth 
on earth in Vrndavana (BVVP Krsnajanma khanda 2.119). Thus a very phys- 
ical and far more reciprocal passion between Krsna and Radha—understood 
as the cooperating purusa and prakrti—is fundamental to the BVVP’s Krsna 
biography. Radha therefore comes to the fore, even when Krsna is still a 
newborn baby, and a scenario is established whereby the couple can resume 
their lovemaking every night in bodies appropriate thereto, even during the 
years of Krsna’s prepubescence (Couture 2018, 51). As such, the active femi- 
nine prakrti is not so readily absorbed into or reduced to a quasi-masculine 
“Karsna monism.” Nor is it so easy—or perhaps I should say important—for 
Krsna to be constructed as a wholly aloof or dispassionate being, as he is in 
the Bhagavata. He rather reciprocates passionately with prakrti as a separate 
divine force, even if “there is an implicit ontological subordination of Prakrti 
to Krsna” (Brown 1974, 139). To be sure, this gives way at times to the kinds 
of negative and misogynistic gender projections mentioned earlier (Brown 
1974, 181-183). But for our purposes the following is significant: prakrti in the 
BVVP binds the masculine purusa with maya, a force that is both deluding and 
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creative. Like Krsna’s pogamédyda in the BhP, maya in the BVVP can function 
to liberate the deluded soul. As the source of may, it is prakrti—or the more 
tangible goddess forms who embody aspects of her power—who appropriately 
binds and frees one from delusion (Brown 1974, 188-194). Hence, the BVVP’s 
overall theology is even more complex than that of the BhP, which also seeks to 
reconcile a number of philosophies into a single system. The divine feminine 
here, while still laden with the time-honored associations with corporeality, 
sensuality, delusion, and samsaric bondage, claims an independence she does 
not in the ViP and BhP, and importantly, this status involves her control over 
mdayé as both an ensnaring and emancipating force. 

All of this will bear on the text’s handling of the Pradyumna scene (in fact, 
it can only be described as the “Kamadeva” scene), which follows immedi- 
ately upon the account of Krsna’s marriage to Rukmini and the consumma- 
tion thereof. Prior to this, the burning of Kamadeva had already been related 
in the context of a larger block of Siva-Parvati materials (BVVP Krsnajanma 
khanda 36-46), where Rati is simply told by the gods that she will get her 
husband back, by a boon from Samkara (BVVP Krsnajanmakhanda 39.56-65). 
Kamadeva then reappears in the Krsna biography from the moment Krsna 
makes love to Rukmini for the first time: 


Brahmavaivarta Purana (Krsnajanmakhanda) 12.1-32 


1-2. O Sage, with the permission of [his father] Vasudeva in Dvaraka, 
Vasudeva went forth to that choicest, jewel-radiant home of Rukmini 
which looked just like the finest quartz and was constructed out of price- 
less gems. It was delightful and painted in front and all around with 
various paintings. 

3. [Rukmin?s home] had a spire made of priceless jewels and was 
adorned on all sides with stainless cloths pure as fire, with mirrors and 
white chowries. 


4. He saw the Devi Rukmini, very much in the prime of her adolescence 
(ativa navayauvanam). Having mounted a jeweled seat, she was reclining 
upon it, smiling joyfully. 

5-6. She was timid, a new bride yet fearful of her first intimacies 
(navasamgamalajjitam), ornamented with an ornament made of price- 
less gems. She was adorned with a garland of jasmine and her mass 
of hair was in a charming braid. That daughter of Bhisma, having seen 
Krsna, quickly bowed. 

7. The Lord of the World approached her and settled down on a bed of 
jewels, and took pleasure together with his beautiful wife at an auspi- 
cious moment. 


8. That sati [Rukmini] swooned with joy the moment she experienced the 
pleasure [of Krsna’s love-making]. Kamadeva, who had been rendered 
ash by Sambhu, was born in her. 
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g. Having slain Sambara, he obtained the sati Rati. Rati, who was named 
Mayavati, in accordance with an agreement with the god (samketena 
surasya), [nad become] a householder in the abode of Sambara, having 
given forth a shadow [ form of herself] when taking to bed [with Sambara] 
(chayam dattva ca sayane). 


Narada said: 


10. By what means did Kama overpower the Daitya Sambara and why? O 
Thou of Great Blessings, do tell me in detail the charming tale! 


Narayana said: 


uu. When seven days had passed [after birth], the Daitya [Sambara], having 
seized the boy (balakam) from the birthing room of Rukmini, returned 
quickly to his home. 

12. The sonless Lord of Daityas, having [now] obtained a son, was de- 
lighted. He, contented, gave him to Mayavati. That sati Mayavati was 
contented. 

13. She caused that boy to grow rapidly with her nourishing (ativa 
palanenaiva vardhayamdasa). Sarasvati explained to her in private, where 
no one [could hear them]: 


Sarasvati said: 


14. “Previously your husband was made into ash in the fire of the anger 
of Siva. And this [husband of yours], the son of Rukmini, was brought 
by the Daitya. 

15. “And by means of his maya, the Lord of maya, having brought [the 
boy] from the birthing room of Rukmini, gave him to you. This one is 
your husband, not your son.” 


16. “That satt, Mother of the World [Sarasvati], explained to Kama: “This 
is your wife Rati. Make love to this lovely one (ramasva ramayé saha)! 


17. You indeed are Manmatha, the son of Rukmini, not of this other 
Daitya. Without you, that sat? [Rukmini] cried ceaselessly like an osprey 
(kurariva).” 

18. Saying this, Vani [Sarasvati], the wife of Brahma, went to the home of 
Brahma. Sundara ceaselessly made love to the lovely woman in secret. 


19-20. One day the Daitya saw Manmatha, set off in private, passionately 
engaged in sex with that lovely one (srigaram ramaya sardham kurvantam 
kautukena), smiling and mounted upon the breast of her who was also 
smiling. He saw Rati, stupefied with passion and eager for sex (kdmena 
mircchitém suratotsukam). 
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21. Having seen this, enraged, the Daitya took up a superb sword and 
said, sword in hand, to Kamadeva and the sati Rati: 


Sambara said: 


22. “Shame on you [Kama]! Pervert! Fool! Think you’re smart?! Worst of 
sinners! Insane Motherfucker (pramattam matrgaminam)! 


23. “Shame on you [Mayavati]! Whore! Mindless drunken pervert! O Sati, 
taking your own son, you make love in secret!” 


24. Saying this, he lifted up his sword to kill her. Manmatha advanced 
upon the Daitya about to slay Rati. 


25-26. O Brahman, [Sambara] swooned and fell at a distance, afflicted 
by his own limb,?* and having regained consciousness, as though aflame 
with rage, he violently took up a spear given to him by Siva—a spear, O 
Sage, that had the splendor of a hundred suns and looked like the fire of 
the cosmic dissolution. 


27. Seeing this, the devas named Brahma, Isa and Sega came and Pavana 
carefully explained in the ear of Kama: 


28. “Smara! Remember (smara smara) Durga, the Great Maya who destroys 
distress!” Hearing the words of Pavana, Manmatha remembered Durga. 


29. The spear [of Sambaral, once it touched his body, became a pleasing 
and captivating garland. Manmatha happily slew that Daitya with a 
brahmastra. 


30. Taking up Rati, he went by chariot to the city of Dvaraka. All the 
devatds departed, having themselves [also] praised Parvati [Durga]. 


31. Rukmini made a blessing of auspiciousness (mangalam krtva) and 
took hold of her son and Rati. Hari caused a superior celebratory festival 
to be held. 


32. On an auspicious day specified by the Veda, Krsna fed Brahmins and 
venerated Parvati. 


A number of small details here betray the close relationship between the 
BVVP scene and the BhP, such as the likening of the grieving Rukmini to an 
osprey (kurariva, see BhP 10.52.15). But the passage’s novelties are my chief 
concern, and the first of three aspects of the scene I wish to underscore is 
the fact that Pradyumna’s name is never once used, only names of Kamadeva 
(kamadeva, 8, 21; kama, 10, 13, 27; manmatha 17, 19, 24, 28, 29; sundara 18; 
smara 28). Although the name Pradyumna is used elsewhere in the BVVP 
(e.g., Krsnajanmakhanda 14.1), it is highly significant that in this, his chief ep- 
isode, he should now be entirely identified as the God of Love. The BVVP, as 
much as the BhP, is invested in a bhakti model premised on Krsna’s extraor- 
dinary beauty and power to draw Radha to himself. Even here, in his tamer re- 
lations with Rukmini, his young bride is so overwhelmed with ecstasy during 
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their first encounter that she loses consciousness (sukhasambhogamatrena 
mirccham apa muda satt, 8). And so in this, the total and absolute identifica- 
tion of Pradyumna with Kama, we see the full realization of the theological 
impulse of the BhP to tie Krsna to Kamadeva through the medium of his son. 
Now Krsna simply fathers Kama directly, with no remaining trace of the boy’s 
original name. 

The BVVP authors therefore have no concern with the Vrsni vamsa as such, 
nor with any of the concerns of the original HV 99 scene: infant mortality, pat- 
rilineal triumphalism, and oedipal resolution. Consequently, it is significant 
that the fish motif and all marine imagery are now gone. The BVVP authors 
clearly knew the BhP rendering, and so it is fair to say that they dropped the 
fish motif, and were not simply unaware of it. This is because, I argue, it had 
lost all meaning for them, and this in a sense reflects back on and underscores 
my claims that in earlier sources it functioned to express and resolve a set 
of anxieties surrounding infant mortality and the fragility of patrilines. Such 
human and genealogical concerns have now eroded completely away in the 
affective and eroticized bhakti environment of medieval Vaisnavism, where 
the Krsna-Kama identification, facilitated by the middle figure of Pradyumna- 
Kama, resonated in such a natural and meaningful way. 

Second, the physical relationship of the couple is emphasized as never be- 
fore, and the demon’s reaction thereto is unlike any earlier source. This in its 
own way is a function of the elision of Pradyumna’s mortal identity and its 
associated virtues. Sambara’s outrage is expressed not in terms of the violation 
of his wife and property, but in terms of a more common-sense morality. One 
almost senses a softening of his demonic nature in the innocent outrage he 
expresses at the scene of apparently incestuous passion. Sambara hurls curses 
on the pair equally, and seeks to kill Mayavati, not Kamadeva. The latter, who 
never becomes angry, only responds in her defense. All of this, I would argue, 
is a consequence of the fact that Pradyumna has been divested entirely of hu- 
manity and genealogical identity as a Vrsni. For the BVVP poets, Krsna’s son is 
not a resilient preserver of the Vrsni line, but a complete manifestation of the 
beauty and attractive power that inheres equally in his father. 

Third and perhaps most important, we see the feminine divine playing a 
role here that is consistent with the Purana’s broader handling of the goddess. 
While Mayavati seems to be aware of her identity, taking on a chaya body as a 
ruse for regaining her husband, she does not directly empower or strengthen 
Kama against Sambara. This task is rather taken up by the goddess around 
whom the episode turns. The male figure of Narada is replaced by Sarasvati or 
Vani as the prompting and all-clarifying agent, and her explanation and clar- 
ification of identities is directed to the pair simultaneously. It is her advice to 
make love—which the couple promptly follows—that precipitates the neces- 
sary conflict with Sambara. Samkhya dynamics appear to be at work here: the 
feminine divine, an aspect of prakrti, is the active or stimulating factor, quite 
literally impelling the couple to a rapturous sexual union. And here, unlike 
the BhP, the otherwise passive male responds passionately (srigdram ramaya 
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sardham kurvantam kautukena, 19). Again, there are likely tantric dynamics at 
work in this larger text where the passionate union of Krsna and Radha is 
so central; the union between Rati and Krsna’s offspring Kama is therefore 
featured more conspicuously than it has ever been before. But this is not the 
only function of the goddess: once the battle is underway, the gods play upon 
Smara’s name and tell him to “remember (smara) Durga, the Great Maya who 
destroys distress!” (mahdmayam durgam durgatindsinim). Calling her to mind, 
Kamadeva becomes invincible to the mayic power of Sambara (emphasized 
at 112.15), and the spear hurled against him becomes a lovely garland. In the 
BVVP, prakrti and the goddesses who embody her powers delude and en- 
snare, but are consequently the granters of liberation. The gods here call her 
Mahamaya, and it is her power that frees Kama from danger. 


Conclusion 


The three texts I have reviewed here are not the only places one encounters 
Krsna’s son in the Puranas. Elsewhere in the vast corpus, he appears from time 
to time in small ways, particularly when the myth of the burning of Kamadeva 
is related.29 But no sources are so significant as the Visnu, Bhagavata, and 
Brahmavaivarta Puranas. They are not equally important in living and prac- 
ticed Hinduism, and the BVVP is so late that it postdates and betrays the influ- 
ence of other sources I have yet to take up. I have treated them together and in 
sequence here, however, because they represent the principal Sanskrit sources 
of Krsna’s life to develop from the HV biography, and because understanding 
the evolving meaning and character of Pradyumna requires that we mark out 
and understand clearly the changes in Vaisnava devotionalism, poetry, and 
myth over the fifth- to fifteenth-century period encoded in these three texts. 

HV 99 had established already that Krsna’s son was a handsome boy, the 
rebirth of the God of Love, that he mastered maya and defeated the mayin 
Sambara, that he was a “chip off the old block” and resembled his father. Such 
aspects of his birth story had particular meanings in the larger context of the 
HV, and reflected particular social and religious concerns of the authors. One 
of these concerns—the anxiety over infant mortality, expressed and resolved 
in the abduction and return scenario—is wonderfully enriched in the ViP and 
BhP accounts by the introduction of explicit aquatic imagery. But for the most 
part, I wish to underscore the very different meaning of Pradyumna’s geste and 
character that emerges when we take into consideration the developments in 
the broader Vaisnava devotional environment. 

Central to these changes is the shift from a yogic, intellectual, or medita- 
tive bhakti of early Visnu devotionalism (as is typical of the ViP) to the affec- 
tive and emotionally charged passion for God characteristic of the Alvars, and 
most famously exemplified by the gopis of the BhP. Kama, or desire, had for 
centuries been a soteriological problem tackled variously by Buddhist, Jains, 
and Brahminical renunciant movements. But through the rich and expressive 
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poetry of the Alvars, a new function and understanding of longing, beauty, and 
passion emerged that culminated in the complex theism and soteriology of 
the BhP, and was carried even further by the BVVP. Krsna became the object 
of aesthetic, even erotic, attraction, a god whose divine /ila draws in the dev- 
otee, and who inspires a passionate longing when he absents himself. Without 
Krsna’s playful maya, the limited senses and understanding of the devotee 
would be doomed to fail in the face of the god’s transcendence, unknowability, 
and inaccessibility. Krsna therefore plays and attracts the love of his bhaktas 
through his mayic forms and deceptions. While little of this truly escapes 
the essentializing and conservative Brahminical agenda to subordinate the 
passion-prone, worldly feminine to the aloof and naturally dispassionate mas- 
culine, it is difficult to exaggerate how formative it has been for the Hindu 
tradition’s understanding of Krsna today. 

The meaning of Pradyumna’s identity as Kama thus shifts considerably 
from the HV to the BVVP, with the BhP functioning as the most significant 
turning point. I have suggested that in the HV, his beauty and power to attract 
Mayavati was instrumental to a certain species of emasculating triumphalism, 
connected with concerns to trumpet the virility of Krsna’s entire lineage. But 
neither his power over mayé, nor his close resemblance to his father, was sig- 
nificantly coordinated with his identity as Kama in the HV. In the hands of 
the BhP poets particularly, these elements reacted in a new way and resonated 
with a Krsna theology completely distinct from that of the HV: Krsna, the di- 
vine lover and ultimate object of desire, who inspires but is never the victim of 
kama, fathered Kamadeva-Pradyumna, who is of course nearly indistinguish- 
able from him. The Pradyumna episode, I would argue, can only have been 
seen by the Bhagavata poets as a kind of commentary on Krsna, helping to 
underscore what is so often expressed elsewhere in the text: this is a god of 
surpassing charm and beauty, the master of and over kama and maya, both of 
which have become soteriologically significant in completely new ways. This 
turning of the significance and role of Pradyumna’s identity as Kamadeva then 
reaches a logical endpoint in the BVVP, where nothing remains of the boy’s 
genealogical identity as a Vrsni, of his virtue as a mortal child to resist the 
forces of death, or even his name. 

I have argued thus far that if Pradyumna emerged in South Asian litera- 
ture as a hero worthy of veneration and celebration, it was in large part be- 
cause of his exemplary embodiment of certain virtues esteemed in the ancient 
Brahminical world and in the vibrant landscape of medieval Vaisnava bhakti. 
But Pradyumna did not appeal only to those who championed the worldly 
values of family, patriline, love, and devotion. In the following chapter, I will 
argue that those working from a completely different ideological starting point 
could also celebrate—in a sense, with even more vigor and enthusiasm than 
the Brahminical tradition—this same boy hero, the son of Krsna. 
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Introduction 


Pradyumna is a figure of Brahminical tradition. We have traced the develop- 
ment of his mythic identity from the sparse physical evidence of the pre-Gupta 
period, through the MBh to the HV and Puranas, and will in Chapters 6 and 
7 return to Brahminical materials: the late expansions of the HV and the work 
of a thirteenth-century playwright-king. But in the present chapter I turn to 
a different set of evidence that speaks to Pradyumna’s broader appeal be- 
yond strictly Vaisnava and Brahminical circles. For in Jain storytelling tradi- 
tion, we find a vigorous and distinct Pradyumna cycle, attested from at least 
the sixth century CE onward, which becomes a standard component of the 
Jain handlings of Krsna’s life and the Mabhabharata narrative. Pradyumna is 
granted an unusual degree of attention by the Jains, and is featured in his own 
mini-epic, the “Pradyumnacarita”—a story tradition that gave rise to a Jain 
kavya tradition of Pradyumna poems. 

There is no question that the basic mythic and literary stock source of the 
Jain Pradyumnacarita was ultimately the Brahminical HV 99 episode, or at 
least an oral or lost written rendering very much like it. But the Jain recasting 
takes place within a broader backdrop of appropriations of the Brahminical 
epics and the lives of Rama and Krsna. This tradition famously tends to sub- 
vert and alter key details of the popular stories in accordance with Jain values, 
while retaining much of their fundamental plot. Jaini defines this tendency 
succinctly: 


Even a cursory glance at the Jaina Puranas makes it clear that the Jaina authors 
who composed them knew the Hindu Epics and Puranas well, studied them with 
the attention worthy of a board of censors examining the offensive portions of 
a story, and finally decided to rewrite the script in conformity with their own 
doctrines and sensibilities. To the credit of the Jainas, it must be said that they did 
not accomplish this project by any surreptitious means but instead . . . achieved 
their goal by declaring openly that they were setting the record straight. 


(Jaini 1993, 207) 


Pradyumna: Lover, Magician, and Scion of the Avatara. Christopher R. Austin, 
Oxford University Press (2019). © Oxford University Press. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780190054 113.003.0006 


The Jain Pradyumna is in fact a subverted figure, refashioned in the manner 
suggested by Jaini, so as to permit the communication of distinctly Jain values, 
even as the basic structure of the HV 99 narrative is retained. This, it will be- 
come clear, has chiefly to do with the proper place and role of sex and violence, 
whose pairing and mutual implication are so conspicuous in the person of 
Pradyumna. However, there is more to the Pradyumnacarita than a simple 
reversal of Brahminical values. In what follows, I will also stress the ways in 
which the Jain authors participate in the larger cultural and social values of 
the wider South Asian environment. In the end it will become clear that the 
Jain Pradyumna narrative echoes or resonates with certain features of the 
Brahminical construction of Krsna’s son, even though it is an ideologically 
distinct and subversive treatment of the abduction narrative that functions as 
a powerful foil for the Brahminical. 


The Jain Krsna Sources 


The Jains have their own versions of the Ram and MBh, which are devel- 
oped within a unique mythic structure completely alien to the original 
Brahminical sources.! The mythic structure is that of the trisastisalakapurusas, 
or “Sixty-three Illustrious Men,” which includes the chain of twenty-four 
tirthankaras or “Ford-Makers,” of whom Mahavira was the last in our world- 
age. According to this scheme, often called the “Jain Universal History,” 
there appear on earth in each world-age, in addition to the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, twelve Cakravartin kings and twenty-seven beings composed 
of nine triads: a Baladeva, a Vasudeva, and a Prativasudeva—also a kind of 
“office” or recurring special being in the manner of a Tirthankara or Buddha. 
Each time a triad comes into the world, the same pattern is repeated: the 
Baladeva and the Vasudeva are always brothers, and they are harassed by and 
eventually defeat their enemy Prativasudeva. The most famous of these nine 
triads are the eighth (Rama, Laksmana, and Ravana) and ninth (Samkarsana, 
Krsna, and Jarasandha).? The Jain renderings form part of an enormous 
mythic rescripting of Hindu narratives that make of Rama and Krsna a reg- 
ularly recurring pattern that runs alongside and intersects with the lives 
of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of every world-age. Krsna and Samkarsana 
are in fact the cousins of the twenty-second Tirthankara Nemi(natha), or 
Aristanemi. 

In terms of the actual texts that are governed by this trisastisalakapurusa 
system, we may find Jain Ramédyanas (usually titled Padmacaritas) focusing 
on the eighth triad (these will not be discussed here), or free-standing 
Harivamsapuranas focusing on the ninth triad and Krsna’s life and generation, 
such as the Harivamsapurdna of Jinasena (examined further in the following) 3 
Better preserved and known today are the more ambitious—indeed epic in their 
own way—works that cover the whole cycle of sixty-three men, including Krsna’s 
life as only a small part. Representative here is the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 
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of Hemacandra (“The Deeds of the Sixty-three Illustrious Men”) covering the 
entire span of Tirthankaras, Cakravartins, and Vasudeva triads (also examined 
further later). One can therefore distinguish between Jain HarivamSa texts that 
take the “Trisasti” model as understood, but mainly focus on the time frame of 
Krsna’s life, and the universal Trisastis themselves encompassing Krsna’s life 
within its treatment of all Sixty-three Illustrious Men. Finally, we must men- 
tion a single text (also examined further in the following), the Vasudevahindi of 
Sanghadasa Ganin, which similarly encompasses Krsna’s life within a broader 
narrative framework, although it is not that of the Trigasti. In any case, while 
the Jain versions of Krsna’s life occur in a variety of textual formats, there is a 
consistency to the basic preoccupations and fundamental plot elements. It has 
been suggested that this Jain Krsna tradition may date back even prior to the 
split of the Jain community, perhaps to the third or second century BcE (Jacobi 
1888, 494; Alsdorf 1936a, 16-122; De Clercq 2009, 418), although no source 
survives from that time. It is also possible that this tradition began once a shift 
of the Jain community from Magadha to the Mathura region had taken place 
in the Mauryan and Sunga period (Jaini 1993, 209).4 

Pradyumna becomes one of five major concerns in these various Jain 
sources rescripting Krsna’s life. The other four are the biography of Krsna it- 
self, the life of the Pandavas and select scenes of the Mahabharata story, the am- 
orous adventures of Vasudeva (Krsna’s father), and of course the life of Krsna’s 
cousin, the Tirthankara Nemi. Following the designation of many colophons, 
I will refer to this distinct Pradyumna cycle as the “Pradyumnacarita.”> I ex- 
amine five Pradyumnacaritas here°—three Sanskrit, one archaic Maharastri, 
and one Apabhramsga—which range from before the sixth century cE to the 
twelfth century, all of them revealing quite a consistent treatment of the 
life and adventures of Krsna’s son: the Vasudevahindi of Sanghadasa Ganin 
(82.8-109.25, hereafter Vas),”? Harivamsapurdana of Jinasena of Gujarat (43 and 
47-48, hereafter Ji), Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra (72.1177, hereafter Gu),° 
Mahdpurana Tisatthimahapurisagunadlamkara of Puspadanta (91-92, hereafter 
Pu),'° and Trisastisalakadpurusacaritra of Hemacandra (8.6.u0-263; 8.6.379- 
8.7.133, hereafter Hm)." All of these point to a uniform Jain tradition of story- 
telling concerning Pradyumna, the differences being of detail, emphasis, and 
sequencing. My method here will be to distill and present the fundamental 
thread of the Pradyumnacarita shared across these five sources—being careful 
to note, however, significant variations and details of particular sources as they 
occur. All of these texts in some measure or another bind together the life of 
Krsna, the Pandavas, and certain elements of the Mahabharata story, the story 
frame centering on Vasudeva’s amorous conquests, the Pradyumnacarita, and 
the life, renunciation, and liberation of Neminatha. With the exception of the 
Vas, all of these episodes and characters are understood against the backdrop 
of the massive cycle of Sixty-three Illustrious Men. There can be little doubt 
that the Vas is the oldest of the five, and that it remained in some measure 
or other a model for subsequent Jain narratives concerning Krsna and the 
Mahabharata. But it will be impossible, and in any case immaterial to our basic 
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purpose, to venture into speculations as to the precise genetic relationship be- 
tween the five sources here.” 


The Pradyumnacarita Narrative 


Once again I will present the basic common thread of the Pradyumnacarita 
shared in these five sources. The fundamental structure of the Pradyumnacarita 
is as follows (the division into seven is not native to the sources but a device 
of my own): 


1. Rivalry of Rukmini and Satyabhama, conception and birth of Pradyumna 
and Bhanu? 

2. Abduction, rescue, and early life of Pradyumna™“ 
Intervention of Narada and fore-birth narratives of Pradyumna and 
others 

4. Sexual overtures of Pradyumna’s foster-mother’® 

5. Conflict with foster-brothers and labhasthanas, or “stations of acquisition”” 

6. Return to Dvaravati, boorish pranks, mock abduction of Rukmint® 

7. Pradyumna’s relationship with his half-brothers by Jambavati and 
Satyabhama.9 


This material is shared across all five sources, with certain elements occasion- 
ally varying, for example the fore-birth narratives, which Gu and Pu place first 
in the sequence. All five sources build the story through embedded narrative 
dialogues and multiple time frames of past/present life cross-referencing, and 
so I have followed the basic sequence by which the majority (Vas, Ji, and Hm) 
are structured. 


Rivalry of Rukmini and Satyabhama, Conception and Birth 
of Pradyumna and Bhanu 


The Pradyumna mini-epic orbits around, and begins with, the rivalry between 
Krsna’s two wives, Satyabhama and Rukmini. In the Jain accounts, quite un- 
like Brahminical tradition, Krsna marries Satyabhama first. She becomes 
jealous and vindictive toward Rukmini when the latter joins the harem. Vas 
(82), Ji (43-4-17), and Hm (8.6.59-76) begin their Pradyumnacaritas with the 
scene of Satyabhama’s first encounter with Rukmini, who has not been for- 
mally presented to the harem yet by Krsna. Krsna decides to have some fun at 
Satyabhama’s expense by setting up Rukmini to look like a Laksmi statue in a 
shrine. Hm has her hold perfectly still, and when Satyabhama inquires where 
Krsna’s new wife is, he sends her to the shrine to await her. Taking Rukmini 
to be a goddess, Satyabhama venerates Rukmini and asks for auspiciousness 
and beauty such that will outshine her new co-wife (tatha kuru yatha navyam 
hareh patnim ripalaksmya jayamy aham, Hm 8.6.71). Satyabhama, of course, 
is greatly embarrassed once Rukminis identity as that very co-wife is revealed. 
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All five sources play upon the rivalry between the two wives, stressing 
Satyabhama’s pettiness (e.g., irsydsalyakalankita, Ji 43.14) and Rukmin’s virtue, 
although Rukmini is not above competing with Satyabhama to see who can 
bear a son first to Krsna. The stake in this wager is hair: she whose son is 
born first will enjoy, on the day of the boy’s wedding, seeing the hair of the 
loser cut off. Vas, Ji, and Hm raise the stakes on the wager with a promise 
from Duryodhana that his daughter will marry whichever of the two sons 
is born first (Vas 82-83; Ji 43.20—-21; Hm 8.6.14-15). In time, Rukmini and 
Satyabhama do give birth to boys. In Ji, Gu, and Pu, this happens simultane- 
ously,?° with the determination of seniority then established in a scene evoking 
MBh 5.7: when the boys are born, the women’s servants visit Krsna to tell him 
the good news. They arrive while he is sleeping, Rukmin’s servant placing her- 
self more humbly at his feet and Satyabhamda’s servant at his head. Krsna sees 
Rukmin?s servant first, receives her news, and declares the boy the firstborn (Ji 


43.35-38; Gu 72.157-159; Pu 92.1-2). 


Abduction, Rescue, and Early Life of Pradyumna 


Rulanin?s apparent victory over Satyabhama is short-lived, for her baby is, of 
course, about to be abducted. A celestial deity (devo jyotirgane jato, Gu 72.47) 
named Dhimaketu, flying along in the sky, decides to abduct the boy “because 
of a prior hostility” (e.g., pragvairat, Hm 8.6.130). The explanation of this prior 
hostility and of the past lives of Dhtmaketu, Pradyumna, and others, will be 
recounted later. For now, suffice it to say that Dhtimaketu intuitively recognizes 
that Rukminrs baby is his enemy from a previous life and he wants to be rid of 
him." Ji and Gu seem to recall Sambara’s maya in the original HV 99, for they 
have Dhimaketu use a mahdnidra, or magic sleeping spell, in order to abduct 
the child (Ji 43.42; Gu 72.51); elsewhere he gains access to the baby by taking 
on the form of Rukmini (or at least dressing like her; rukminiveso dhiimaketuh, 
Hm 8.6.130). 

In any case, Dhiimaketu wants this boy dead, and he throws the baby down 
onto a rock to die of exposure.” Jinasena is clearly familiar with the Visnu 
Purana account here, for in his version, Dhtmaketu first considers throwing 
the baby into the terrifying ocean with its deadly makaras and other creatures 
(nakracakramahdaraudre makaragrahasamkule . . . samudre, Ji 43.45; ViP 5.27.3, 
grahogre lavanarnave kallolajanitavarte sughore makardlaye), but then decides 
that exposure upon the rock will suffice. Dhtmaketu now departs, leaving the 
resplendent baby gleaming forth from the surface of the rock for all to see. Ji 
describes him as a “boy with the splendor of Ananga,” anarngabham arbhakam 
(Ji 43.52), and will make liberal use of the names of Kamadeva thereafter. Such 
names are common throughout the five sources, and overall they are used 
more frequently than “Pradyumna,” although the Jain sources make no ref- 
erence to any actual ontological past-life or incarnation relationship between 
Kamadeva and Pradyumna. 
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In the ViP and BhP, the cast-away Pradyumna makes his way back through 
the fish belly to the home of his abductor Sambara and is unwittingly raised 
by him as a foster child. Here in the Jain sources, the malevolent abductor 
Dhimaketu disappears from the narrative once the kidnapping is done. 
Pradyumna is then found, rescued, and raised by a benevolent foster father—a 
Vidyadhara or sorcerer king named Kalasamvara (Pu: Kalasambhava)—who 
initially has nothing but affection for the abandoned child. This comes about 
when he and his wife Kanakamala (also flying along in the sky) notice the 
shining boy down below.”3 Kalasamvara descends and decides to adopt the boy, 
giving him to Kanakamala (Gu: Kaficanamala) to raise as her son. In most 
sources, she then asks her husband to designate him Yuvaraja or crown-prince, 
which he happily does, even though he has many other sons already. In Ji and 
Hm, the Vidyadhara king names the boy “Pradyumna” because he is an abode 
of great splendor (prakrstadyumnadhamatvat pradyumna iti samjnitah, Ji 43.61); 
in Gu and Pu, he is given the name Devadatta. Kalasamvara and Kanakamala 
then fly home to the city of Meghakiita, and the auspicious addition to the 
family is celebrated publicly and with substantial festivities. Pradyumna does 
not know that the Vidyadhara couple are not his true parents, and in all sources 
but Vas, they do not know who he is either.*4 The lad grows up to be handsome 
and skilled in the sixty-four arts (kalagunaith, Ji 47.21; adhigatakalakalapam, Hm 
8.6.3779) and begins to learn magic arts (Ji 47.22). In war as well, Pradyumna 
distinguishes himself, for he conquers an enemy of Kalasamvara’s, earning 
his foster-father’s increased esteem and affection (Ji 47.26-27; Gu 72.72-74; 
Pu 91.10). 


Intervention of Narada and Fore-Birth Narratives 
of Pradyumna and Others 


Back in Dvaraka, Rukmini and Krsna are grieving the sudden loss of their 
son. Narada comes to the despondent Yadus and acts as their agent in finding 
out what has happened. Narada learns of the abduction and present situation 
of Pradyumna from a wise Jain monk named Simandhara, who informs him 
that Pradyumna has been abducted by an enemy named Dhimaketu, who 
bears hostility toward him from a prior existence. And yet the boy cannot be 
harmed, because he is in his final birth (hantum caramadehatvat sa kenapi na 
Sakyate, Hm 8.6.151). He is thriving under the protection of Kalasamvara, and 
it is said in Ji that he will become the master of a magic power (vidya) called 
the Prajfiapti (Ji 43.97)—something confirmed consistently in the ensuing 
narrative in all five sources. Most important, the sage declares that the sep- 
aration of mother and son will last only sixteen years. But of course Narada 
is curious about the “prior hostility” of Dhiimaketu and asks to have this 
explained. 

This requires a long narrative digression, so common in Jain storytelling, 
explaining the chain of rebirths that has led to the present situation. This 
centers on the previous existences of Pradyumna and his half-brother Samba, 
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who in the present existence has yet to be born to Krsna’s wife Jambavati. 
These two brother-souls have been bound together for eons through both 
human and divine births. Both Dhtimaketu and Kanakamala or Kaficanamala 
are equally tied up in the web of karmic reward and retribution. Ultimately 
the entire string of births culminates in and explains Dhiimaketu’s hostility 
toward Pradyumna, as well as Pradyumna’s great virtue, good fortune, and 
invincibility. This type of Jain chain-of-birth narration is often complex and 
exasperatingly dense. At times, only a thorough knowledge of the episodes 
from a lengthier source can illuminate the cryptic brevity of another. In any 
case, we see here three major moments in the soul-careers of the long-time 
brothers Pradyumna and Samba, who have been bound together in countless 
births. 

Agnibhiti and Vayubhtti 

Agnibhiti and Vayubhiiti were Brahmin brothers, the sons of Somadeva 
and Agnila. They were arrogant, proud of their Vedic learning, and hostile to- 
ward Jain renunciants. On one occasion they sought out a confrontation with 
a Jain sage seated in the midst of a large assembly, but were humiliated by the 
nobler wisdom and virtue of the sage.*> Seeking to avenge themselves with vi- 
olence, they take up weapons and are on the point of attacking the sage when 
a protecting Yaksa spirit binds them frozen with his magic powers. The boys’ 
parents come, distressed at the news of the boys’ paralysis. The Yaksa even- 
tually releases the brothers from their embarrassing freeze-frame pose since 
they have had a sincere change of heart, and the two take up the Jain path in 
earnest, ultimately dying with great accumulated virtue and enjoying a heav- 
enly existence in their next birth. Their parents, however, do not embrace the 
Jain path and begin to have a series of low births.”° 


Parnabhadra and Manibhadra[ka] 


The next human birth of the two brothers are as the princes Purnabhadra 
and Mf{a/ajnibhadra[ka] in Ayodhya/Saketa. In this existence, Somadeva 
and Agnila, their former parents, have now been born as an outcaste and 
a dog. Pirnabhadra and Manibhadra{ka] learn of the pitiable fates of their 
parents from the enlightened sage Mahendra and themselves then explain 
to the outcaste and the dog who they once were in the past. These two are, 
of course, still suffering the bad karma accrued by their rejection of the Jain 
path. Now converting sincerely, they burn off their bad karma and have better 
rebirths: the outcaste becomes a deity and the dog becomes a princess. The 
young princess does not know of her former life as a dog, but just as she is on 
her way to her svayamvara, she is informed of this sobering fact by the deity, 
her former husband (Ji 43.156, Gu 72.35, Pu 91.5) or, in a variant, by the still- 
living brothers, who have been updated on her new post-dog birth-situation 
by Mahendra once again (Hm 8.6.195). She renounces the world promptly. 
The brothers meanwhile have remained pious Jains and enjoy heavenly births 
again after death. 
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Madhu and Kaitabha/Kridava 


In this pairing, the brothers descend again to blessed human births as 
princes named Madhu and Kaitabha.”7 It is in this existence that the soul who 
is destined to become Pradyumna (i.e., Madhu) commits the deed that will re- 
sult in the karmic-retributive abduction by Dhimaketu. Madhu and Kaitabha 
become rulers once their father abdicates and takes renunciant vows. Madhu 
becomes infatuated with Candrabha, the wife of one of his vassals, and steals 
her away for himself. The vassal—who of course will go on to be born as the 
grudge-bearing Dhtmaketu—is deeply aggrieved by the offense and becomes 
a renunciant under a non-Jain ascetic and practices fierce tapas in an attempt 
to control the pain of the loss of his wife. In Ji and Hm, this vassal first loses 
his mind and is seen wandering about by Candrabha, who recognizes the 
madman as her former husband. Confronted with the results of his sin of 
lust, Madhu becomes penitent (e.g., garhanam svadurdacare krtva, Gu 72.44); 
in Ji he indulges in a substantial fit of self-chastising philosophizing about 
sin and karma (Ji 43.188-198). To atone for this, he renounces the world and 
practices fierce tapas along with Kaitabha. Thus, despite his sin of lust and 
adultery in that existence, Madhu then wins a heavenly rebirth together with 
Kaitabha, and finally is born as the son of Rukmini. Kaitabha will eventu- 
ally be born as Samba, the son of Krsna’s wife Jambavati, who of course will 
maintain his special relationship with Pradyumna, as he has done in past 
lives.?8 

As for the abducted queen, it is stated explicitly in Ji that she comes to be 
born as Kanakamiala (Ji 47.61), Pradyumna’s foster mother and the counter- 
part of Mayavati from the Brahminical HV 99. Hm only suggests this (Hm 
8.6.404), but Gu and Pu point to this rebirth-identity by actually naming 
the queen abducted by Madhu not as Candrabha, as in Ji and Hm, but as 
Kanakamala (Gu 72.41), the name used in Vas, Ji, and Hm for Pradyumna’s 
foster-mother. Gu and Pu then name the foster-mother Kaficanamala. Thus 
in Gu when Kaficanamala begins to feel passion for the boy, she is described 
as suffering from many perverse passions arising in her because of her past- 
life affections (Gu 72.76). In any case, while only Ji explicitly links together 
the entire chain of female characters Agnila = dog = svayamvara-shirking 
princess of Ayodhya = Candrabha/Kanakamala abducted by Madhu = foster- 
mother Kanakamala/Kaficanamala, this is strongly suggested by Gu and Pu 
and is perfectly consistent with the logic and pattern of these narratives to 
understand all of the female characters as fore-births of Pradyumna’s foster 
mother. 

Narada, now abundantly updated on the complete karmic backstory and 
present situation concerning Pradyumna, takes his leave of Simandhara. 
In Ji and Hm, he visits the Vidyadhara kingdom on his return to Dvaraka, 
seeing Pradyumna himself in all his glory, although he does not speak to the 
young lad or hint to anyone about what he has just learned (Ji 43.225-228; 
Hm 8.6.258-260). Narada’s full report and promise of Pradyumna’s return at 
the age of sixteen brings joy to Rukmini and Krsna, who therefore experience 
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a “joy like that arising on the occasion of a Jina’s appearance” (pradurbhavaj 
Jinasyeva pramodah paramo ‘bhavat, Gu 72.71). 


Sexual Overtures of Pradyumna’s Foster-Mother 


We return to the Vidyadhara kingdom and to the most distinctive moment of 
the HV 99 Pradyumna tale: the foster-mother’s sexual advances toward her 
son. Pradyumna’s response here, however, is in the end completely different 
from the Brahminical source and this, I will argue, is of immediate importance 
for a proper understanding of the Jain appropriation of this figure. The basic 
ingredients of this scene common to the sources are as follows: Kanakamala, 
overcome with lust for the boy, suffers the pangs of unrequited love. She lust- 
fully propositions Pradyumna, who reacts as he does initially in HV 99—with 
shock and revulsion—but remains unmoved by the ensuing declaration that 
she is not his biological mother. Nonetheless, he recognizes an opportunity in 
her offer: like Mayavati, she possesses magic power (vidya), which she offers 
to him in the course of her pleading. In Ji and Hm she offers more than one 
magic power, but the “Prajfiapti” Vidya is in all sources consistently named 
and remains an important feature of Pradyumna after he acquires it. Such 
powers are understood to be personified goddesses (Vidyas) who accompany 
their possessors like companions—more on them later. In Ji, Gu, and Pu, 
Pradyumna interrupts the awkward dialogue with Kanakamala with a short 
visit to some wise ascetics, who explain to him the nature of these Vidya 
powers, how to use them, as well as a healthy dose of the Jain Dharma (Ji 
47.60-62; Gu 72.79-81; Pu 91.11). Pradyumna thus benefits from the guidance 
of realized men exemplary of the Jain path, who assist him in taking control 
of the Vidya (e.g., vidyam sampdadya, Gu 72.81). In any case, it is clear that not 
just anyone may possess and control these powers, and yet he successfully 
acquires the Prajfiapti from this desperate woman who has essentially offered 
it (in vain) as a kind of bribe to win him over sexually. She thus loses both her 
magic and the object of her desire. 

Through all of this, Pradyumna is revolted and scandalized by the perversity 
(vaiparitya, Ji 47.58) of his mother, and has no intention of fulfilling her carnal 
desires. But he knows enough to benefit from the situation, and in the end 
refuses her advances by remarking that she is not only his mother, but now 
his teacher as well, insofar as he has learned or acquired the Vidya from her, 
and so her proposal is doubly pernicious to morality (e.g., dcaryé tu bhavasy 
adya vidyadanena me, Hm 8.6.395). Cheated and scorned, Pradyumna’s foster- 
mother inflicts wounds upon herself and rushes to her husband, charging 
Pradyumna with rape. 


Conflict with Foster-Brothers and Labhasthdnas, or “Stations 
of Acquisition” 


Perhaps more than any other episode of the Pradyumnacarita, this scene admits 
of the greatest variation across the sources and has no counterpart whatsoever 
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in the critical text of HV 99, or indeed in any Brahminical tradition concerning 
Pradyumna. What is shared in the five Jain texts is a conflict of some kind be- 
tween Pradyumna and his step-brothers, which the boy weathers with ease. 
When this conflict takes place in the overall Pradyumna adventure, the degree 
of hostility, and whether or not Pradyumna journeys through a series of caves 
or “stations” in the course of his fraternal clashes, are all significant variants. 
In the earliest source, Vas, Kalasambara does not believe his wife’s charge of 
assault against Pradyumna, but her sons do. They therefore attempt to have 
him impaled on a stake hidden in the water of a pond called Kalambuga, but 
he survives, thanks to his Prajfiapti (Pannatti) power, and kills them. In Hm 
the episode is essentially the same and also ends with Pradyumna’s killing 
of the natural-born sons of Kalasambara—by means of his recently acquired 
Prajiiapti Vidya. 

The Digambara sources Ji, Gu, and Pu, however, expand this conflict into a 
small sub-tale in which Pradyumna conquers but does not kill the brothers. In 
Ji the internecine strife takes place prior to Kanakamila’s assault charge. There, 
the hostility of the brothers is roused by Kalasambara’s naming Pradyumna 
yuvaraja, or crown-prince. In Gu and Pu, meanwhile—as in Vas and Hm— 
the brothers attack Pradyumna upon hearing of his purported assault against 
their mother. In any case, Ji, Gu, and Pu pit Pradyumna against a gang of 
ill-intentioned step-brothers, who attempt to orchestrate his death through a 
series of thinly veiled traps, inviting him into some deadly situation or an- 
other, all for naught, of course. The brothers dare Pradyumna to enter a deadly 
cave, pond, fire pit, or some such hostile region; he conquers (often with the 
help of his Prajfiapti power) or otherwise impresses some creature residing 
there (nagas, animals, magical beings, and the like), and receives a valuable gift 
from them, such as weapons, jewels, ornaments, magical items including new 
Vidyas, clothing, and so on. Many of these encounters are related briefly and 
cryptically, and are quite difficult to decipher. Ji names the dangerous realms 
the “sixteen labhasthanas” (Ji 47.44) or “stations of acquisition’—a kind of 
ancient Mario Brothers video-game sequence of discrete victories in hidden 
realms, each resulting in its own prize (see Figure 5.1). What is perhaps most 
significant here is Pradyumna’s acquisition, through his various victories, of 
the distinctive paraphernalia of Kamadeva: a makaradhvaja (Ji 47.35), a pair of 
earrings marked with a makara (Gu 72.107), a flower-bow (caépam kausumam) 
and the five arrows named Unmada, Moha, Samtapa, Mada, and Sokakara 
(Ji 47.41) or Tarpana, Tapana, Mohana, Vilapana, and Marana (Gu 72.19; Pu 
91.16). He even obtains Rati as a bride (Ji 47.43). 

In Ji, this whole affair precedes the revelation of Kanakamala’s desires 
for Pradyumna and ends peacefully. The brothers see Pradyumna’s consid- 
erable power and virtue and are mightily impressed by his victories in the 
labhasthanas. All return as friends to the city (Ji 4744-47). Once the charge of 
assault is made by Kanakamala later on, however, they become belligerent. In 
the end, the hostilities between Pradyumna and his step-brothers conclude with 
a failed attempt to drown him in a pond. With the use of his Prajfiapti power, 
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FIGURE 5.1. Pradyumna Kumar undergoes the sixteen grufas or ordeals. Nemi Purana 
series, seventeenth century, Marwar, Rajasthan. Opaque watercolor on paper. 
source: San Diego Museum of Art. 


he deceives the brothers, making them think he has gone into the water, and 
they leap in on top of him, hoping to drown him. Safe on shore, he paralyzes 
them underwater upside-down (Ji 47.74) and piles a mountain of rocks upon 
them (Gu 72.125; Pu 91.17). Only now does Kalagamvara—who, we must recall, 
in these Jain accounts has never borne any hostility toward Pradyumna—attack 
the boy. This battle is short (with Pradyumna clearly keeping the upper hand) 
and is resolved as Narada arrives to reveal the pacifying truth of everyone’s ac- 
tual identity. The captive sons are released unharmed, and Pradyumna and his 
foster-father are reconciled through Narada’s mediation. 


Return to Dvaravati, Boorish Pranks, and Mock Abduction 
of Rukmini 


Pradyumna now knows his true identity as the son of Krsna; he is sixteen years 
old and has come of age, having proven himself in battle, escaped the clutches 
of the wanton Kanakamala and mastered her Prajfiapti power, and—at least 
according to Ji, Gu, and Pu—also acquired all manner of valuable and magical 
items from his labhasthana victories. Ready to return to his true home with 
Narada, he sets off with the sage and his Vijfiapti on a flying chariot. 

Practical jokes are now apparently what Pradyumna is most interested in 
as he makes his way back to Dvaravati, flying through the sky with Narada 
and the Prajfiapti Vidya. The first set of homecoming pranks occur when 
Pradyumna spots a wedding train down below. It is now that he learns from 
Narada about the wager set years ago between Rukmini and Satyabhama, and 
behold, there beneath them they see the very procession of Duryodhana’s 
daughter Udadhi (Ji 47.91; Gu 72.134) on her way to marry Satyabhama’s son 
Bhanu[ka]—which of course means that Pradyumna’s true mother is about to 
be publicly humiliated by losing her hair. Moreover, in some sources Udadhi 
is truly meant to marry Pradyumna, for he had in fact been recognized as the 
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firstborn son, but his abduction made Satyabhama’s child the only candidate 
for marriage to the girl. It’s time to rectify this situation and have a bit of fun 
along the way: he descends and in Prajfiapti-enabled disguise harasses the pro- 
cession, appearing in inauspicious forms such as a deformed Brahmin with 
a dog (Vas 94) or a mountain-man (Ji 47.93); he scatters Duryodhana’s army 
and, in Jiand Hm, abducts the girl (who quickly realizes she is not in any real 
danger). 

The five texts offer various other pranks played in the immediate region 
of Dvaravati prior to Pradyumna’s disguised entrance into the city. Thus, the 
groves and pleasure-gardens surrounding the town have been prepared for 
the wedding festivities, set out with decorations, food, and other auspicious 
ornaments: these become targets for Pradyumna, who trashes them with illu- 
sory monkeys and other apparitions. In Vas, Ji, and Hm, Pradyumna comes 
across Bhanu himself, preparing to ride the ceremonial horse for his wedding 
day. This becomes an opportunity to humiliate Satyabhamia’s son, also only six- 
teen years old and apparently not yet an experienced rider, by tempting him to 
mount the wayward horse controlled by Pradyumna’s Prajfiapti, which throws 
him to the ground. 

Once in the city, Pradyumna’s grandfather Vasudeva and uncle Samkarsana 
become the target of the boy’s pranks. No one yet has any clue who the stranger 
is. Vas and Hm introduce an intriguing detail betraying the influence of the 
Brahminical Krsna legend on the Jain Pradyumnacarita: on his way to harass 
Satyabhama, Pradyumna, in the guise of a Brahmin, meets a hunch-backed 
girl whom he heals, making her straight with his magic (kubjikdm . . . vidpaya 
saralangim cakéra, Hm 8.6.423). This is a clear and direct appropriation of 
the Brahminical HV’s scene of Krsna entering Mathura (CE HV 71.15-35), 
where likewise Krsna heals a hunch-backed woman, the king’s personal spe- 
cialist in ointments and perfumes (see Couture 2011; 2015, 214-259).?9 Once 
arrived at Satyabhama’s house, he takes the disguise and role of the dissatisfied 
Brahmin, never sated by the woman’s hospitality. Finally coming to Rukmin?s 
house in the guise of an outcaste (Ji, Gu) or monk (Vas, Pu, Hm), he begins 
by tormenting her with the same ploy, using his magic to interfere with her 
pious and sincere attempts to serve him hospitably. He relents, however, when 
the barber sent by Satyabhama to cut Rukminjs hair arrives. The barber is 
humiliated and abused (e.g., hung upside down at the city gate in Gu). In Vas, 
a whole team of barbers are sent into such confusion that they shave each 
other instead of Rukmini. 

By now, the odd stranger’s disguise is wearing thin, and certain signs 
and omens are manifesting that point to his identity as the long-lost 
Pradyumna: Rukmini is lactating, and telling signs of spring are appearing. 
In Ji, Narada had foretold these signs as indicators of Pradyumna’s return (Ji 
43.233-237). Pradyumna reveals his magnificent true identity (aviskrtya nijam 
ripam pradyumno devasannibham, Hm 8.6.483) to his overjoyed mother, 
treating her in Ji, Gu, and Pu to a magic show: he enacts, in the illusory form 
of a toddler, all the endearing scenes of his childhood such as are beloved of 
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every mother, but which had been denied to Rukmini. Finally, to make him- 
self known to his father, Pradyumna plays one final trick: a mock abduction 
of Rukmini. In Vas, Ji, and Hm, he actually seizes her in order to spark a con- 
frontation with his father; in Gu and Pu, he uses his magic to create an illusory 
Rulanini to the same purpose (svavidyaya rukmintripam apddya, Gu 72.163). 
In any case, Krsna attacks, and of course Pradyumna holds his own against his 
father. Before long, Narada appears on the scene, just as he had done during 
the battle between Pradyumna and Kalagambara, to announce Pradyumna’s 
identity, and the fight instantly becomes a joyous reunion. 


Pradyumna’s Relationship with His Half-Brothers by Jambavati 
and Satyabhama 


In this last phase of the Pradyumnacarita, the attention shifts to the dy- 
namics and tensions between Krsna’s three principal wives and their sons. 
Here the basic configuration established in Brahminical tradition is pre- 
served: Rukmin?s son is Pradyumna, Satyabhama’s is Bhanu, and Jambavatis 
is Samba. However, in Jain accounts (where we find subtle variations on the 
latter two boys’ names—I will use the Brahminical spellings), Rukmini is a 
junior wife perceived as a threat by Satyabhama, and as we have seen, the 
birth of Bhanu to Satyabhama has been rather a matter of competition with 
Rukmini. In fact Bhanu, while born on the same day as Pradyumna, has 
proven to be a disappointment to Satyabhama, who is jealous of Rukminrs 
now-returned marvelous boy Pradyumna. At this point in the narrative, both 
Pradyumna and Bhanu have grown up and been married, while Samba has 
not yet been born to Jambavati. In his past life, Pradyumna had been bound in 
several births to a brother; in the present existence, this brother is not Bhanu 
but rather Samba, whose conception comes about thanks to one final deceptive 
intervention of Pradyumna. 

What follows is a Jain spin on the old motif we have already seen in the 
MBh (MBh 13.14) of Krsna’s third wife Jambavati beseeching her husband for a 
son as wonderful as Rukminis son Pradyumna, and more broadly constitutes 
a case of the “bedtrick” examined by Doniger (2000). In the MBh, Krsna 
practiced tapas at the request of Jambavati, and Simba was born to her as 
a result. Now in the various Pradyumnacarita sources, it is Satyabhama who 
beseeches Krsna for a second son in order that she may outshine Rukmini and 
Pradyumna, for Bhanu has not satisfied her in this regard (e.g., pradyumnasya 
mahdrddhya tamyanti .. . bhama, Hm 8.7.8). Jambavati meanwhile does not 
yet have a son. The plot of what follows is clear enough in Vas and Hm, but 
in the other three sources so dense as to be nearly unintelligible when read in 
isolation. 

Satyabhama has come to Krsna to ask for her second son; Krsna agrees to 
fast, and the deity to whom he prays ensures him that whomever he next makes 
love to will conceive a son as great as Pradyumna, and that he should then 
decorate this woman with a necklace marking her as so blessed. Pradyumna, 
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sensitive to Satyabhama’s petty hostility toward his mother Rukmini, hears 
of Krsna’s fast through his Prajfiapti Vidya (in Gu and Pu, he is informed 
of the situation by his mother, who asks for his help) and decides to thwart 
Satyabhama’s plans. He arranges for Jambavati, toward whom he has kinder 
feelings, to look just like Satyabhama (e.g., in Gu by giving her his magic 
shape-shifting ring, acquired during his labhasthana adventure: mudrikam 
kamariipinim tam avapya sé satyabhamakrtim gatvé, Gu 72.173) and sends her 
to Krsna’s bed-chamber. Taking her for Satyabhama and imagining that he is 
fulfilling his promise to her, Krsna makes love to Jambavati, who conceives the 
promised son equal to Pradyumna, namely Samba, the soul, now descending 
from a heavenly realm, who had accompanied Pradyumna as brother in many 
past lives. She also receives the necklace from Krsna. The real Satyabhama, 
oblivious to these shenanigans, then comes to Krsna, hoping he will fulfill his 
promise. From here the sources vary somewhat, but with the net result that 
Krsna makes love to Satyabhama anyway, who does conceive—but not a noble 
son to equal Pradyumna. By means of her identifying necklace, Jambavati is 
soon enough discovered to be the recipient of the favor meant for Satyabhama. 
In time, the two women bear sons: the noble Samba, Pradyumna’s peer in 
splendor and valor, is born to Jambavati, and to Satyabhama is born her second 
son, named Subhanu or Anubhanuka. 

There is no precise closure of the Pradyumnacarita in any source, but from 
this point forward, our hero recedes quickly into the background as Samba 
and Subhanu step forward for a short while, competing with each other in a 
number of odd one-up-manship wagers. In the end, the pious Pradyumna, 
whom we know has accumulated great punya in previous lives and has ex- 
hausted bad karmas in this, his final birth, attains emancipation along with 
Samba and others (e.g., Ji 65.16-17). 


Coda: Pradyumna’s Marriage to His Vidarbhin Cousin in Hm 


Above we have identified Hm as our latest source (twelfth century), and we 
conclude our summary of the Jain Pradyumnacarita legend with a passage 
unique to Hm but significant in light of the two remaining chapters of this 
study. As in the Brahminical sources, Pradyumna marries his cousin, the 
daughter of his maternal uncle Rukmin of Vidarbha. This comes about in Hm 
8.7.38-85 when Rukmini tries to arrange the marriage, only to have the offer 
contemptuously rejected by her brother, who says he would sooner give his 
daughter to canddlas than to marry her into the family of Visnu (dasye nijam 
sutém candalebhyo varam aham na tu visnoh kule ‘pi, Hm 8.7.41). Hearing this, 
Pradyumna and Samba then come to Rukmin’s city in the guise of canddlas 
with divine singing voices (kinnarasvaracandalaripau, Hm 8.7.43), thereby 
charming their way into an audience with the appreciative king, who of course 
has no idea who they are. 

In the course of their performance, the singers mention to the king that 
they have been in Dvaravati, and in this way Rukmin’s daughter comes to 
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hear of the handsome Pradyumna, for whom she instantly begins to pine (tac 
chrutvotkanthita jajie vaidarbhi ragagarbhita, Hm 8.7.52), unaware of course 
that he is standing before her. Pradyumna and Samba then win the king’s favor 
by taming a wild elephant, and ask for the girl as reward. For this obnoxious re- 
quest the candalas are booted out of the city, but Pradyumna uses his Prajfiapti 
Vidya to return and gain entry into the princess’ quarters. In her room, he 
marries and makes love to her that very night, escaping at dawn. Her family 
then read the tell-tale signs that she has married and made love to someone, 
but she will not speak. Her father angrily summons the exiled candalas and 
gives his daughter to them in a fit of rage over her mysterious indiscretion, 
inadvertently fulfilling his dismissive words to Rukmini and in fact uniting 
the pair who are already bride and groom. Still unaware of what has actually 
transpired, Rukmin soon regrets his hasty decision and begins to grieve over 
having turned up his nose at his sister’s offer. Pradyumna and Samba finally 
reveal their true identities by performing delightful music outside the city, and 
Rulkmin is gladdened to find his daughter married not to the canddlas but to 
his nephew, whom he henceforth holds in high esteem and affection. 

In the next chapter I will argue that this is no insignificant theme: 
Pradyumna’s mastery of the performing arts as a deceptive tool for gaining 
entry into the domain of a hostile king and acquisition of his daughter as wife. 
Bound up here is the image of Pradyumna in disguise, speaking about himself 
in the third person to a would-be lover whose heart is set on him, but who does 
not yet recognize him. All of this points directly to Pradyumna’s second great 
narrative episode in Brahminical Sanskrit literature: the Prabhavati romance, 
which we examine in Chapters 6 and 7. For the moment we must remain fo- 
cused on the Jain rendering of the Pradyumna abduction, and ask what might 
have prompted them to develop the Pradyumna narrative so substantially. 


The Significance of Pradyumna for Jain Tradition 


The Jain Pradyumnacarita presents us with a tale that is at once familiar 
and peculiarly novel. On the one hand, it retains the core HV 99 narrative 
of Brahminical tradition: Pradyumna’s abduction immediately after birth by 
a hostile force, his upbringing in the home of a supernatural creature and 
alienation from his clan, the sexual advances of his foster-mother that bring 
about both the discovery of his true identity and his acquisition of a magic 
power, battle with his foster-father and triumphal return to his rightful place 
and family in Dvaravati. The most conspicuous novelties are the boy’s abso- 
lute rejection of the foster-mother figure, the extensive fore-birth narratives, 
the labhasthana adventure and conflict with his Vidyadhara brothers, and the 
boyish homecoming pranks. To an extent, these apparent innovations owe 
a debt to the Katha story tradition, which immediately inspired the Vas and 
thereby fed into Ji and the three “Trisasti” sources. What we have here, then, 
is far more complex than a Brahminical narrative decorated with a few Jain 
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innovations. Nonetheless, the five accounts are so consistent in basic plot and 
substance that I will in the following analysis speak of the Jain Pradyumnacarita 
as a single narrative tradition. 

Again, these Jain accounts always wrap the Pradyumna legend into a 
broader framework featuring the Mahabharata and whole Krsna biography. 
Proportionally speaking, Pradyumna is granted enormous importance here in 
contrast to the Brahminical sources. That is to say, the number of verses spent 
on Pradyumna in Jain sources relative to those concerning the Mahabharata, 
the Pandavas, and Krsna’s life are proportionally far greater than those de- 
voted to him in the actual MBh and HV themselves. Why would Jain tradition 
single him out for such an elaborate treatment and not, say, Samkarsana or 
Arjuna? In what sense is the Jain Pradyumna heroic and laudable, and what 
exactly did Jain poets see in Pradyumna that made him worthy of his own 
mini-epic? 

Before I offer a response to these questions, which invite reflection on the 
distinctly Jain character of the episode, I would first observe that the Brahmin 
and Jain poets are equally engaged, up to a certain point, in a common labor 
of myth-making that is expressive of certain cultural and social commitments 
that transcend, or rather precede, ideological or religious distinctions, particu- 
larly those concerning the nature of women. In terms even more pronounced 
than her counterpart Mayavati, Kanakamala is the deviant sexual aggressor 
and deceiver. There need be nothing particularly Jain ascribed to this. Where 
men—Brahminical samnydsins, Buddhist bhikkhus, or Jain yatis—seek to pre- 
serve a celibate withdrawal from the world, women can readily and quickly 
pass from object of desire to malevolent seductress. We have cited Dhand 
(2008), Wilson (1996), and others on this theme already, and will take on 
board others in what follows. But such “ascetic misogyny” (Sponberg 1992, 
18-24) may or may not have anything to do with the ideological or soterio- 
logical particulars of the ascetic practice. The image of the sexually aggres- 
sive, deceiving female predator intent on gratifying her lust upon a pious and 
celibate male is to an extent located at a rudimentary level in the common 
experience of ascetic practice when it is articulated by men, which can then 
be—as it is here—inflected further through a more particularly Jain mode. 
As I turn now to these particular Jain inflections, it is important to remember 
that “Brahmin” and “Jain” need not always demarcate two mutually exclu- 
sive ideological domains: in some respects they occupy the same space and 
share certain functioning premises about asceticism, celibacy, and the nature 
of women.3° 


Pradyumna as Kamadeva 


Pradyumna’s identity as Kamadeva in the Jain tradition is standard and univer- 
sally understood. Jinasena is perhaps most explicit (Ji 47.25): 


Manmatha, Madana, Kama, Kamadeva, Manobhava: by these names was he 
known. He was not bodiless (ananga) but was called Ananga. 
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These and other common names for the God of Love are used for Pradyumna, 
and we see in the preceding episodes that Pradyumna acquires the standard 
heraldry and paraphernalia of Kamadeva (makara-banner and five flower- 
tipped arrows) in the course of his adventures through the labhasthanas (e.g., 
Pu 91.16). But in what sense exactly is Krsna’s son the God of Love, and why 
would this identity have meaning in a Jain context? This is not clear at first 
glance. 

Although the class of being is less well known and the classification likely 
postdates our sources, Kamadevas are in fact said to be a recurring “office” or 
station in the cycle of beings that includes, more famously, the Tirthankaras, 
Vasudevas, Prativaisudevas, and Cakravartins (see, e.g., Jaini 1993, 197). 
According to this scheme, there are twenty-four Kamadevas, the first of which 
is the famous Bahubali, the nineteenth Pradyumna’s grandfather Vasudeva, 
and Pradyumna the twentieth. None of the Pradyumnacarita sources invokes 
this scheme, however, and it does not seem that any of the authors under- 
stood Pradyumna to manifest a recurring Kamadeva “office” in the same way 
that, say, Krsna was a Vasudeva salakapurusa. Nor can we say that the Jain 
Pradyumna is an amsa (portion) of Kama, nor is he Kama “reborn” after being 
burned by Siva. This mythology is entirely absent from Jain accounts. The 
Brahminical theological commitments entailed by such terms as amsavatarana 
or avataéra are wholly rejected in Jainism.# Absent here are any notions of 
descent-incarnation, or any divine-human birth configuration—so typical of 
the epics and Puranas—in which a deity, with an essentially stable divine onto- 
logical status, takes a temporary form on earth through amsa descent, disguise, 
or as the result of a curse, and then returns by default to his or her true identity 
thereafter. In the Jain view, all souls are continually transmigrating until and 
unless liberated. A god may be born as a human, but of course he does not 
then return to that godly state, like a worker returning home at the end of the 
day, once he has died as a human. For the Jains, then, Pradyumna cannot be, 
and is not, Kamadeva reborn. He rather is simply Kamadeva tout court, and this 
fact is always front and center throughout the Jain Pradyumnacaritas. And so 
why do the Jain poets preserve his status as Kamadeva if they reject the funda- 
mental theology that permits Pradyumna to “be” the God of Love? 

Alsdorf takes up this issue, claiming essentially that the Jain Pradyumna- 
Kamadeva identity is not meaningful in any way: the names of Kamadeva in 
the Pradyumnacarita sources are, according to him, nothing more than a me- 
chanical carry-over from the Brahminical sources (Alsdorf 1936a, 111). 1 would 
argue, however, that it is not a blind retention of epithets that we see in the 
Jain Pradyumna-Kamadeva identity. Rather, the Jain Pradyumna both is and 
is not an exemplary Kamadeva, and a certain two-handed deployment of this 
status makes possible a complex response to the Brahminical narrative and the 
values it encodes. 

In one sense, Pradyumna is the impossibly attractive, paradigmatic male 
beauty. In describing his effect on Kanakamaila, the Jain authors participate 
in the widespread literary conventions for describing the experience of lust, 
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lovesickness, and so on (e.g., Pu 91.12), and take a certain delight in emphasizing 
the power of the boy’s physical appeal by dilating upon Kanakamala’s lustful 
reaction to him: she is nearly insensate with desire (smarakrantabuddhya 
kaficanamalyad, Gu 72.76; kanakamala ‘bhiin madanatura, Hm 8.6.379, etc.). 
The issue here, then, is not simply Pradyumna’s beauty, but the perverse na- 
ture of a woman who would look upon a son-figure with lust. Gu (72.88-101) 
in particular stresses the perversity of her feelings, following through on the 
favorite theme in Indian literature of the lovesick woman, now framing it in a 
shocked tone of outrage and with warnings against the dangers of bodily desire 
and the evils of womankind. For Gunabhadra, it is surely Kanakamala’s wom- 
anly nature that accounts for her evil behavior (sé stritvan navabudhyeta dusta 
kastam, Gu 72.101) in response to the handsome lad. Such views of women 
are commonly voiced in Digambara tradition and by Gunabhadra elsewhere 
(Ryan 1998, 73), and persist today even in the discourse of Jain nuns (Sethi 
2009, 51). Again, the issue is complex: to what extent is this familiar discourse 
concerning women as sexual aggressors and perverse libertines distinctly Jain, 
and to what extent a common heritage of the South Asian ascetic culture that 
is invariably articulated by men seeking to control their own sexuality? In any 
case, the first point here is that Pradyumna’s beauty and status as Kamadeva is 
instrumental to a larger set of concerns informing the Jain recasting of the ep- 
isode, and one elementary premise of this recasting is this: women are sexual 
aggressors who will pursue any object of their desire—how much more one so 
attractive as Pradyumna. 

But of course Pradyumna is also the un-Kamadeva. Whatever may be his 
physical and sexual appeal, he rejects Kanakamala, making her look the per- 
verse fool, and that is rather the whole point. He does not conquer her sexually, 
nor does he take her as his wife, but maintains a pious passivity and rectitude 
in the face of her inappropriate overtures. This is the “right way” to deal with 
women. And here is what is of prime importance for our analysis in the pre- 
sent chapter: in the Jain Pradyumna’s horrified reaction to and rejection of 
Kanakamala (and all that she represents) we see the Jain tradition’s horrified 
reaction to and rejection of the (for them) wanton sexuality and incestuous 
abandon that is celebrated in HV 99 and all Brahminical handlings of the tale. 
Pradyumna in HV 99 embraces and takes possession of this feminine figure 
that he has drawn to himself so magnetically. In so doing, he emasculates her 
husband and announces his sexual maturation, returning to strengthen his 
vamsa. The Jain Pradyumna rejects Kanakamala absolutely, and in doing so, 
rejects absolutely the values encoded in HV 99. The Jain Pradyumna’s associ- 
ation with Kamadeva thus allows the poets to express an important point about 
the perversity of sexuality and the ancillary purposes of violence instrumental 
to the perpetuation of a family lineage. Jain literature often demonstrates a 
hostility toward child-conception rituals (Granoff 2001), Brahminical funerary 
and sraddha rituals (Jaini 1998 [1979]: 302-304), and the whole complex of pat- 
rilineal, vamsa and extended family imperatives celebrated in the this-worldly 
value system of laukika Hinduism. 
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This two-handed manipulation of stock-material, whereby the Jain 
poets play both sides of the erotic, is not unheard of. In his analysis of the 
Civakacintamani, a ninth-century ce work of the Tamil Jain Digambara 
Muni Tiruttakkatévar, James Ryan (1998) addresses the issue of the Jain 
tradition’s handling of literary conventions celebrating love and carnal pas- 
sion. Particularly in the Tamil region, where the Akam love-genre so vigorously 
informed the cultural imagination of the literate elite, such conventions could 
not be ignored, even by a Digambara renunciant. Ryan shows, however, how 
Tiruttakkatévar participates fully in the genre, displaying mastery and com- 
mand of often very explicit erotic imagery, all the while weaving in a persistent 
theme of poison in association with women and the erotic. He thus created 
exemplary love-poetry while communicating an orthodox Digambara view on 
the dangers of love, women, and the pleasures of the body: 


To retain his fidelity to the Jain creed and at the same time fulfill the assignment 
he had taken for himself was no mean task. His solution was to present a work 
that was so suggestive and rawly graphic that it turned sexuality against itself. By 
a constant and empty parroting of the imagery of the love tradition, he created 
what amounts to a skillfully poisonous parody. Thus, he on one hand could be 
viewed with awe by the mythical Cankam poets themselves who could only ap- 
plaud his clear evocations of the Akam tradition. On the other hand, the Jains 
could only praise him because he had once again shown the poisonousness of 
lust in epic fashion. 


(Ryan 1998, 80-81) 


Ryan reminds us how fully Jain literature can, and did, participate in the larger 
conventions, concerns, and preoccupations of the Brahminical or non-Jain 
world without yielding to the religious and moral values that may inform it. 
Both Tiruttakkatévar and the authors of the Pradyumnacaritas knew how to 
communicate Jain values across, and by means of, widely recognized figures— 
whether poetic or mythic—originating within largely Brahminical circles. In 
the hands of a Brahmin Pauranika, Kamadeva can act as a cultural-poetic and 
moral-religious symbol for the celebration and contemplation of the positive 
role of sexuality, passion, and even (when Kama takes the form Krsna’s son) vi- 
olence, all of which have their place and purpose. But in the Jain accounts, this 
same figure—and he must be the same figure if the narrative spin is to have 
any punch to it—becomes the ideal means for a subversion of those values. 
Sexuality and sexualized women here are the enemy, not the prize or badge of 
manhood and honor. The boy exemplifies the proper response to the perverse 
and dangerous feminine, refusing her advances and maintaining a steady 
moral compass. 


Kanakamala and Rukmini: Bad Mother, Good Mother 


In examining the psycho-sexual and Oedipal dynamics of HV 99, I argued 
that Pradyumna’s sexual maturation in the “safe space” of the demonic realm 
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permitted the resolution of an intergenerational conflict or tension. He 
appropriates his mother Mayavati as sexual partner and kills his father Sambara. 
While they are not his true mother and father, the drama plays out and resolves 
in shockingly explicit terms certain dynamics and anxieties surrounding matu- 
ration and intergenerational tension—and therein lies the boy’s heroic virtues 
as virile, sexually potent male. By contrast, in the Pradyumnacarita the boy 
wholly rejects Kanakamala, and in no source does he kill his foster-father, 
who moreover is a benign figure in contrast to the abducting Dhimaketu. By 
parsing out the hostility to the latter, the Jain version renders Kalasamvara all 
the more innocent and sympathetic a figure. The conflict with Pradyumna, 
then, is rather because of Kanakamaila’s lie2* This is the story of a young man 
escaping the clutches of a deceitful, lustful, and dangerous female on account 
of whom the father-son pair come to blows. 

But two images of mother are operative here: the evil, sexualized Kanakamala 
or Kaficanamala, and the utterly innocent and truly maternal Rukmini. Gu 
expresses the perversity of the former most clearly (Gu '72.89-91): 


89. Women, deformed by faults, deviate from what is fixed and straight; 
they lead one to the perverse (nayanti viparitatam), or they deceive an 
agitated mind. 


90. The happiness and anger of such sinful ones comes about only because 
of the gain and loss of what is dear to them; there is no other reason. 


91. For mere females (kuyositam), there is nothing that is inappropriate or 
unseemly. This is what [Kanakamala] did as well once she had abandoned 
her [proper maternal] affection for her son (muktva putrabhilasitvam). 


The incestuous perversity of Pradyumna’s foster-mother is driven home when 
the boy finally returns to his true birth-mother in Dvaravati. After he reveals 
his identity, Rukmini bemoans the fact that she never had the joy of watching 
him grow up as the blessed (dhanyd) Kanakamala did. Pradyumna—now the 
master of illusions—therefore puts on a magic display, enacting several heart- 
warming scenes of his childhood (Ji 47.121-12.4): 


121. Then he at that moment [appeared as] a child born just that day, with 
wide-open blue lotus-eyes, sucking on the thumb of his hand. 


122. Then he became a suckling infant babbling at the breast he had seized, 
and likewise, lying flat on his back, bringing joy to his mother with his 
fingers. 

123. Then he became [a toddler] creeping along on his belly, standing up and 
falling down again, holding on to his mother’s two fingers, creeping along 
on a mosaic of jewels. 

124. Betaking himself to games in the dirt, he clung to his mother’s neck, 
giving her joy, his mouth gladdening her with his smile and sweet voice and 
face [gladdening her] with its appearance. 
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Here the true mother and her natural maternal affections are cast against 
the unnatural longings of Kanakamala, who had actually witnessed these 
charming boyhood scenes, but lusted after her foster-son all the same. Pu, in 
particular, contrasts Kanakamala’s maternal affection with her later lust: she 
who had picked the boy up from the mud, dried his tears, sung him to sleep, 
and so on, now desired him sexually—such are the dangers of love (Pu 91.1). 

And so in the Jain sources we find more echoes or traces of the dynamics 
concerning mothers and male children we have discussed earlier in connec- 
tion with the work of Kakar and Kurtz. As with the generic consensus about 
the nature of women, the rudimentary dynamics of psychosexual family life 
in South Asia precede ideological articulation as Brahmin, Buddhist, or Jain 
and can then be conjugated into the more particular terms of Jain values—in 
this case, those concerning the dangers of sexuality and embodied existence, 
neither of which is nearly as problematic in the Brahminical context as they 
are in the Jain. Traditional Jain renunciant literature never tires of delivering 
shocking revelations of incest and murder, whereby deluded characters come 
to understand the awful truth about karma and its horrifying implications 
about their past and present lives (Granoff 1995, 412). This literature does not 
celebrate sexual vigor, virility, and the maintenance of a healthy patriline. It 
seeks rather to inspire the renunciation of sexual and domestic activity, often by 
reminding its male readership of the evils of women and the sickening truths 
of karmic retribution and the claustrophobic proximity of souls, who might 
be parent and child in one life and lovers in the next, or even worse—both in 
the same birth.3} The Brahminical Pradyumna confronts head-on and resolves, 
through his double sex-and-violence triumph over Mayavati and Sambara, 
powerful anxieties and tensions besetting mothers, sons, and fathers. The Jain 
Pradyumna escapes the clutches of the evil and sexualized mother figure and 
learns at the feet of some pious monks (Ji 47.60-62; Gu 72.79-81; Pu 91.11) 
about the karmic causes that have brought her to this low state. Enlightened 
to the truth of things by Narada and especially by this group of celibate male 
authorities, he soon returns to his true mother, and quite literally to an infan- 
tile state when performing his little nursery magic show for her. 

If there is any doubt that the Jain authors were consciously responding to 
and subverting the Brahminical Oedipal dynamic of HV 99, we have only to 
remember how Pradyumna chooses to reveal himself to his true father: by 
mock-abducting Rukmini and fighting briefly with Krsna over her. This playful 
gesture points back directly to the social-sexual anxieties that drive the HV 
99 narrative, and underscores the Jain response thereto in which Pradyumna 
resolves the tension, rejects Kanakamala completely, and makes a joke of such 
a mother-son relationship, pointing up its perversity. This is, in fact, what the 
entire Jain account of Pradyumna itself achieves. The perverse feminine and 
her wayward sexuality are rejected, and the safe maternal feminine has been 
reclaimed with a clever and defused mock-abduction that even Krsna finds 
amusing (Pu 92.3). The figure of Narada ties this farce back to the initial scene 
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of actual conflict and danger: he intervenes in both cases, revealing the true 
identities of Pradyumna to his foster and biological father and thereby also 
(uncharacteristically) helping to resolve the discord that he usually delights in 
fomenting in Brahminical sources. 


Explanatory Role of Former Births and Punya 


One of the more distinctive additions we have seen to the basic HV 99 plot is 
the elaboration of past lives. This is altogether typical of Jain storytelling, but 
we must understand how it functions here to make of Pradyumna the partic- 
ular kind of hero that he is. 

First we should say that, in the Brahminical accounts, fore-births do play an 
important role: at the end of the HV 99 narrative, Krsna reassures everyone 
that it is perfectly acceptable for Pradyumna to take Mayavati as his wife, for he 
is Kama and she is Rati, and moreover she never truly was Sambara’s wife, but 
only deluded him with a mayariipa (HV 99.46-47). This explanatory posture 
is not so much about karma as it is about identities, true and false: Pradyumna 
as son and Mayavati as mother were false; Kamadeva as husband and Rati as 
wife are true. Krsna’s revealing of the fore-births or prior existences of the 
pair in HV 99 is clarifying, legitimating, and fully satisfying for all. It explains 
and justifies everything, and most importantly valorizes their love and sexual 
union. Here in the Jain sources, fore-births play a similar role in explaining 
and clarifying identities, but with a very different net result that is subversive 
of the encoded message regarding sexuality and passion in HV 99. 

The Pradyumnacarita’s fore-birth materials first of all account for 
Pradyumna’s being abducted far more thoroughly than do the Brahminical 
sources (e.g., mamaisa hanteti, ViP 5.27.2). But more important here is the fe- 
male character tied up in Pradyumna’s fore-births: Agnila, who becomes a fe- 
male dog, then a princess who renounces early in life, then Candrabha, the 
queen whom Madhu abducts. Given what we have just said about the Jain 
handling of the Oedipal dynamic, this detail should not escape us: Madhu lusts 
after and abducts a woman who was once his biological mother (Agnila, when 
he was Agnibhiti), and so is himself abducted by Dhimaketu, the rebirth of 
the swindled husband, and lusted after by her as Kanakamala/Kaficanamala, 
whose affection for him carries over from her prior birth (kdficanamdlaya 
janmdantaragatasnehakrtanekavikarayd, Gu 72.76). Madhu, however, does not 
die a recalcitrant sinner: he recognizes his great sin (esp. Ji 43.188-198) and 
expiates most of it through ferocious tapas. Consequently, Pradyumna is born 
with enormous merit and is in his final birth (e.g., hantum caramadehatvat sa 
kendpi na sakyate, Hm 8.6.151). The boy’s stock of punya is frequently invoked 
as the cause of his good fortune (e.g., Gu 72.52, Ji 43.47) and uncanny ability 
to turn threat to advantage, exemplified particularly by his victories and 
acquisitions in the sixteen or so danger-zones. Thus, while he is destined to 
suffer the final punishment-fits-the-crime expiations of his former sins of lust, 
theft, and ultimately incestuous desire, he is equipped with sufficient merit 
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and moral strength to do so. And as we have just seen, Pradyumna seems to 
have a last laugh over this whole Oedipal drama, mock-abducting his biological 
mother yet again in Dvaravati. This time, of course, he is not driven by karma 
or kama, but rather makes a caricature of the whole affair once he is safely on 
the far side of the divide separating deluded and karmically driven souls from 
those destined for liberation in this lifetime. In a way that almost resonates 
with what we have said above about Krsna, Pradyumna, and kama in the BhP, 
by being Kama himself now, Pradyumna is the last soul on earth susceptible 
to passion. Women, even his foster-mother, may fall at his feet in passionate 
longing, but he is now the absolute master and embodiment of desire and as 
such can never again be its victim. 

Clearly the fore-birth materials serve to flesh out the “why” of Pradyumna’s 
experience. But it is important to recognize how they allow the Jain poets to 
construct Pradyumna’s heroism and to turn the Pradyumna story on its head, 
pointing in quite the opposite direction that Krsna points at the conclusion 
of HV 99: the boy is not a hero because he reclaimed, through his great sex 
appeal and virile power, his rightful identity as lover and husband of Rati, but 
because he finally took total mastery of the destructive powers of love and de- 
sire themselves, which are so dangerous that they might lead a mother and son 
into a sexual encounter. Even in his lifetime as Madhu, Pradyumna had already 
begun this moral battle. The Brahminical Pradyumna conquers Mayavati sex- 
ually, regaining his past-life wife thereby; the Jain Pradyumna takes absolute 
control over a sexuality hounding him from past existences and so in the 
end is able to attain liberation under the Tirthankara Nemi. Thus both the 
Brahminical and Jain accounts depend upon and make reference to past lives 
in their construction of Pradyumna’s heroic nature. In so doing, they each 
make very different comments about the proper place of love and desire in 
human experience. 


Pradyumna as Vidyadhara and Deceiver 


Finally, we see here the familiar motif of the transfer of magic power from the 
foster-mother figure to the boy. Kanakamala is a Vidyadhara (the appellation 
is functionally equivalent to mayd-vati), or magic-possessing being, and offers 
her Vidya magic to him when pleading her case, which he cleverly appropriates 
from her without reciprocating. Vidyd is not quite synonymous with maya, how- 
ever. The Vidyadhara, male or female, is a special kind of magician in the South 
Asian context (see, e.g., Van Buitenen 1958, 308-309), and more particularly in 
the Jain context, Cort points out the following: “[rjeferences to vidyds (Prakrit 
vijja) are found at the earliest levels of Jainism. The vidyds are discussed in 
many of the early Jaina texts as magical powers which can be obtained through 
meditation and ascetic practice” (Cort 1987, 23'7-238). And yet these powers are 
personified as goddesses, thus making up one of three categories of the divine 
feminine in Jainism: ardhvaloka (Laksmi and Sarasvati), tiryagloka (the sixteen 
tantric Vidyadevis), and adholoka goddesses or yaksis (Cort 1987, 236).4 The 
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magic power with which Pradyumna comes to be endowed is an earthly em- 
bodiment of Prajfiapti, one of the sixteen tiryagloka Vidyadevis. Such powers 
are in Jain sources said to have been possessed by other figures appropriated 
from Brahminical tradition (e.g., Narada acquires them at the age of eight, Hm 
8.5.39; Couture and Chojnacki 2014, 224, 438) and have a distinctly tantric 
flavor to them, although we cannot enter here into the likely very rich subsid- 
iary issue of what role Jain tantra plays in the Pradyumnacarita.35 

In the Brahminical HV 99, Pradyumna becomes a master of Mayavatis 
mayd, which as we have seen can be read both as a generous initiative on 
her part and as an emasculation of the mayin Sambara. However one reads 
it, the Brahminical Pradyumna is mayically empowered through the mag- 
netic effect of his sexuality and his affirmation thereof by accepting Mayavati 
as his wife. To accept her as lover is to accept and appropriate her powers 
away from, and so emasculate, her husband. But in Jain accounts, Pradyumna 
rejects Kanakamala and wins nonetheless the Prajfiapti Vidya, who proves so 
fundamental to him thereafter. In the preceding quote, Cort refers to “ascetic 
practice” as a means for acquiring Vidyas, but Sethi offers a narrative anecdote 
from Hemacandra’s Sthaviravalicarita that sharpens this further: two brothers, 
Vidyunmalin and Megharatha, seek to gain Vidya goddesses, and “[t]he for- 
mula to gain these powers is to cohabit with a woman while preserving one’s 
chastity” (Sethi 2009, 53). As the story unfolds, one brother succeeds in doing 
this and the other does not. 

The point is clear here: men can “conquer” feminine powers by resisting 
sexuality. To fail in one’s celibacy is to be conquered by women; to preserve it 
can bring mastery of and over feminine powers of magic. Once Pradyumna 
resists Kanakamala and acquires her Prajfiapti, he seeks out tutelage under 
male ascetic authorities who assist him in controlling the Vidya (e.g., jnatva 
vidyaprasddhane hetum tadupadesena, Gu 72.80). We see in all this, once again, 
a set of conceptions and associations that are so widespread they can hardly 
be called Brahminical, Buddhist, or Jain: men seek to control women; male 
celibacy is precarious and its fragility is often projected into a demonization 
of the desired feminine object; women are deceivers and masters of illusion. 
But at a second level, a more distinctly Jain ideology articulates such notions 
more finely. And so what “controlling women” means in the Brahminical and 
Jain cases are fundamentally opposed (total sexual appropriation versus abso- 
lute celibate resistance), but have the same net result (mastery of the feminine 
maya or vidya). Once empowered by the Vidya, Pradyumna emerges victorious 
and laden with blessings through the labhasthdana trials and takes a raucous de- 
light in his power of deception, teasing his family with his disguises, clipping 
Satyabhama’s and Bhanu’s wings out of filial devotion to Rukmini, and putting 
on a magic show of his childhood days for his mother. The Jain Pradyumna, 
then, as the Brahminical, is marked by the special ability to deceive and resist 
deception, and this is tied directly to his mastery of or over the feminine, which 
can mean one of two very different things. 
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Joseph, Potiphar’s Wife, and the Chaste Youth Motif 


In this volume my primary concern is to assemble intelligibly the key Sanskrit 
sources surrounding Pradyumna and to set them in a meaningful way in the 
larger cultural and religious South Asian context. This requires an engage- 
ment with themes in scholarship on South Asian religion that are so substan- 
tial that I must navigate cautiously, always cognizant of the limits upon my 
ability to pursue the secondary issues. How much less, then, am I confident 
in my ability to adequately take up related issues and scholarship addressing 
a wider global context. But the following must at least be marked out, if only 
as a matter for future research: the Jain handling of Pradyumna seems to par- 
ticipate in a story cycle that extends well beyond South Asia. In 1923 Maurice 
Bloomfield, writing of the story of Joseph (Genesis 3'7: 39-45) and its “Hindu” 
(ie., South Asian) expressions, noted: 


The story of Joseph belongs to the type known in general literature as the 
Fortunatus type. The child of fortune is possessed of intrinsic, congenital, mag- 
ically bestowed qualities, that point to an abnormally high career. This threatens 
to interfere with others’ fortunes, or arouses others’ envy and malice. He is 
also endowed with unusual bodily charms, which may entangle him in amo- 
rous adventures that are, by the terms of his character, foreign to his inclination. 
These he invariably resists: Fortunatus is not only lucky, but also good. Neither 
persecution, nor women’s lure, can do him permanent harm, or bar the way to 
his glorious destiny. 

(Bloomfield 1923, 141) 


The biblical Joseph story does indeed share a few crucial motifs with the 
Pradyumnacarita. Alsdorf gestures toward this very briefly (Alsdorf 1936a, 
11) but does not pursue it.3° Joseph falls into a rivalry with a group of brothers; 
he is thrown into a pit by them, and later into jail, but in a sense turns these 
threats to advantage, and most distinctly, the handsome young man resists 
the attempted seduction by Potiphar’s wife, is therefore unjustly charged by 
her with attempted assault, and he is consequently imprisoned. He eventually 
rises again to prominence and enormous power in Egypt due to his pious and 
virtuous nature, and his special ability to interpret dreams. 

There is no question that the tale manifested itself in various ways in the sub- 
sequent Abrahamic tradition (Goldman 1995), and likely has roots in ancient 
Egypt (Yohannan 1968, 10-14), and of course has many well-known echoes, if 
not variants, such as the Phaedra-Hippolytus-Theseus myth. While the motif 
of men resisting the sexual advances of women, even step-mothers, might be 
a universal one, requiring no hypothesis of communication or derivation from 
one narrative source to another, a convincing case has been made for doing so 
and for placing this story cycle in a larger network of world literature, including 
South Asian (Yohannan 1968, 231-246). The literature I have reviewed here is 
not disconnected from this network, although Yohannan has no awareness 
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of the Jain materials. The most important link between the Jain stories and 
the wider South Asian, and even global, body of “Fortunatus” narratives is the 
oldest of the five sources examined in the preceding—the Vas. Vas is a Jain 
rendering of the now lost Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, best known through its 
Kashmirian reincarnations as Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsagara and Ksemendra’s 
Brhatkathamajfyjari, and its Nepalese reincarnation as Budhasvamin’s Brhatkat 
haslokasangraha. This “Katha” or story tradition, associated especially with the 
lost Gunadhya collection of tales, is clearly tied in to a lively and highly mobile 
culture of oral and written storytelling in South Asia. Budhasvamin’s rendering 
in particular is taken by Lacéte and Renou (1908-1929) to approximate most 
closely the original Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, and the Jain Vas corresponds far 
more closely to Budhasvamin than to Somadeva or Ksemendra (Jain 1977, 4— 
10; see also Nelson 1978). As such, one of the most authoritative and influential 
sources of the Pradyumnacarita is closely connected with a storytelling tradi- 
tion that we know to have proliferated across and even beyond South Asia. The 
Pradyumnacarita is thus by no means the product of a simple Jain elaboration 
of HV 99, with new details concocted out of thin air. 

But to help restrict the discussion to the South Asian context, I refer again to 
Bloomfield—who like Yohannan had no familiarity with the Pradyumnacarita 
as such—and the many examples he cites of the motif in Buddhist and Jain lit- 
erature, as well as in the Katha tradition. Bloomfield points out the frequency of 
the step-mother pattern in Jain literature (Bloomfield 1923, 150-159). One such 
tale, taken from the Samaradityasamksepa, involves the precise configuration 
of chaste handsome youth—going by the name Sanatkumara, which we recall 
is Pradyumna’s old amsa tag-name from the MBh—+epelling the inappropriate 
advances of a step-mother figure, who likewise scratches herself and charges 
the boy with rape. He is sent to be executed, but is let free by the executioner, 
and the boy eventually becomes the Cakravartin Vidhyadhara Sanatkumara. 
I will not pursue here the obvious Jain connection between the character of 
Krsna’s son Pradyumna and the Universal Monarch Sanatkumara.3’ Suffice it 
to say, Bloomfield’s example coordinates perfectly with the Pradyumnacarita 
examined earlier, and even shows us that the Jains remembered the name 
Sanatkumara (a name suggesting a young lad who always preserves his chas- 
tity) in association with this figure. 

Finally, the Buddhist examples offered by Bloomfield (1923, 145-150) are 
noteworthy and demonstrate clearly that the Jain handling of Pradyumna took 
place in a larger (at least) South Asian storytelling context where a certain stock 
of narrative material circulated freely between Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain 
sources. One example, noted as well by Yohannan (1968, 231-246) comes from 
the Asokdvadana:* Agoka’s handsome son Kunala, who is married, is sexually 
approached by his step-mother Tisyaraksita, but he rejects her. She is later 
able to plot her revenge upon Kunila, which takes the form of having his eyes 
gouged out. Kunala wanders with his wife in the guise of a musician, and even- 
tually returns home, where he plays the lute, making his true identity gradually 
understood thereby. Tisyaraksita is burned alive by Asoka for her deed. The 
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tale is not a close match for the Pradyumnacarita, but the basic step-mother 
motif is there, as is that of the performer in disguise gradually revealing him- 
self, which is found in Hm and which will dominate our study in Chapters 6 
and 7. And one conspicuous detail of this Kunala legend betrays some com- 
munication with Jain narrative, however indirect: the name of Kunala’s wife 
is Kaficanamala. 

A second Buddhist example noted by Bloomfield is the Mahapadumajataka, 
in which the Bodhisattva, named Paduma, must suffer the usual encounter: he 
is approached by his step-mother; he rejects her and she scratches herself and 
charges him with assault. In his rage, his father throws him off a cliff, but 
supernatural powers intervene and he eventually becomes an ascetic. The 
Buddha relates this former birth of his in order to account for the fact that 
a woman named Cificamanavika, working on behalf of those hostile to the 
Dharma, has attempted to bring dishonor to the Buddha by feigning preg- 
nancy and saying that the child is the Buddha’s. While this Jataka has nothing 
to do with the Ghata Jataka (discussed in Chapter 1) or with Krsna or his son, 
the fact that the central character’s name is Paduma shows clearly that a certain 
story tradition was circulating in which the step-mother motif was tied closely 
to the name Pradyumna. 

I do not wish to suggest that there is any simple trajectory from HV 99, to 
the Jain Pradyumnacarita, to the Buddhist Jatakas. Whatever is happening here 
is far more complex than that. Nor will I pursue further the possible place of 
Pradyumna in the global tradition of amorous step-mother tales, except to say 
that the likely link is the South Asian Brhatkatha story tradition, broadly un- 
derstood, which is best represented in the Jain materials by Vas. That there is 
some connection seems highly likely, and so far as I can see, Alsdorf is thus far 
the only scholar to recognize this. This is chiefly because the Pradyumnacarita 
is so poorly known, but surely would have been seized upon by Bloomfield 
and Yohannan had they been familiar with it. I flag these issues for potential 
future exploration and permit Bloomfield to have the last word on the subject. 
He summarizes the common elements, found as much in Genesis as in the 
Pradyumnacarita: 


(1) The hero of the story is of beautiful person and character. (2) The wayward 
wife is unable to resist his charms. (3) The hero rejects her overtures. (4) The 
woman shams virtue, and constructs a “frame-up” which takes in her husband. 
(5) Out of consequent danger, misfortune, or degradation, the hero emerges to 
vindication and fortune. 

(Bloomfield 1923, 166) 


Conclusion 
The Jain treatment of Pradyumna we have examined here in our five sources 


is only the beginning of a Jain literary tradition that continues well into the 
modern period. Even before Hemacandra composed his Trisasti, we see 
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emerging discrete Jain kavyas celebrating the adventures of Pradyumna (often 
alongside Samba/Samba), all invariably following the model established in the 
sources we have examined here: Mahasena’s Pradyumnacarita (Jaina 2006) was 
composed in the tenth century, before Hemacandra’s day. Thereafter came 
Simha’s twelfth-century Pajjunnacariu (Jain, 2000), Somakirtis fifteenth- 
century Pradyumnacarita (unpublished), Ravisagaraganin’s — sixteenth- 
century Sambapradyumnacaritra (Esa 1987), Subhacandra’s sixteenth-century 
Pradyumnacarita (unpublished), Ratnacandra Ganin’s seventeenth-century 
Pradyumnacaritramahakavya (Strigvara 1997), and Vacaka Kamalasekhara’s 
seventeenth-century Pradyumnakumdara Cupat (Shah 1978). These are only a 
few examples known to me of Jain kavyas focusing on our hero. Pradyumna 
has not been an obscure figure forgotten in the shadows of the Jain Harivamsa 
and Mahabharata tradition, and clearly a great deal more work remains to be 
done before a comprehensive picture of the Jain Pradyumna, inclusive of the 
kavya and more recent renderings, can emerge. Unfortunately such a study 
is not possible here, and for the moment I can only try to digest what is sig- 
nificant in the earlier sources and how all of this speaks back to the largely 
Brahminical constructions of Pradyumna’s character we have seen and will see 
in remaining chapters. 

In one sense, I have marked out a common space in which certain 
features of both Brahminical and Jain Pradyumnas operate. HV 99 and the 
Pradyumnacarita equally set up the boy as a male hero who exemplifies a 
proper response to the feminine. Brahmin and Jain poets alike seem to be 
of one mind, at least on this point: women are deceivers and in their modes 
as sexualized beings are aggressive and dangerous to masculine independ- 
ence. A total control must therefore be exerted over them and the powers 
they embody. Pradyumna models this total control. But herein lies the partic- 
ular Brahminical and Jain declensions of the virtue, articulated through their 
handlings of the Pradyumna drama: control means, in the Brahminical con- 
text, total sexual appropriation, entailing a triumphal declaration of virility and 
masculine power and emasculation of the rival enemy male, from whom the 
woman and her powers are taken. Or, for the Jains: total control means total 
resistance to the feminine and all that she represents, and the retention of an 
unshakeable celibacy and resistance to kama, which brings about masculine 
husbandry of feminine Vidya powers. 

If the Jain sources subvert the meaning and significance of Pradyumna for 
the Brahminical tradition, this can only sharpen, as all good foils do, our un- 
derstanding of that Brahminical understanding. I have argued particularly in 
Chapter 3 that HV 99 encodes a complex set of social, sexual, and religious 
values in which we see communicated a preoccupation with the fragility of 
children and the valorization of masculine power, expressed through the mar- 
riage of sex and violence. Operative therein, I have argued, are a set of psy- 
chosexual anxieties concerning mothers, fathers, and sons, which are resolved 
head-on in the demonic realm of the Mayavati-Pradyumna-Sambara triangle, 
making of Krsna’s son a very particular kind of vamsa-vira and ideal male. That 
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the Jain authors read all of this in this way and understood the Brahminical 
Pradyumna to embody just such a particular set of virtues is demonstrated 
by their direct reversal of them. Puspadanta, Jinasena, and our other three 
authors knew perfectly well how and why the Brahminical tradition celebrated 
Pradyumna as a heroic character, just as they understood how and why Krsna 
and Rama were worshipped as divinities—and they took exception. To return 
to the words of Jaini from the opening of the present chapter, they sought to 
set the record straight. 

Pradyumna was, after all, heroic and worthy of emulation, but not because 
he yielded to a perverse invitation to incestuous union, and not because he 
slew his foster-father. The Jain Pradyumna, now Kama himself—and so the 
last man on earth liable to succumb to passion—rejects the psychosexual 
impulses altogether, just as the larger Jain tradition rejects the Brahminical 
valorization of desire, male sexual power, and violence, as well as the obses- 
sion with male lines of descent that drive them. Earlier I have stressed, and in 
the following will continue to stress even more directly, the pairing of sex and 
violence, following Dhand’s observations on how the pravrtti-nivrtti typology 
ties them intimately together (Dhand 2008, 45-53). Jains as well tie them to- 
gether time and again in their cautionary tales,}? pointing of course in the 
opposite direction. There is in the Pradyumnacarita no triumphant sex-and- 
violence resolution of the epic-Oedipal conflict. Rather, the boy turns his back 
on the perverse sexualized feminine mother figure and defuses the tension 
once and for all, making a joke of it in the end as he mock-abducts the wholly 
and truly maternal Rukmini and fights briefly and harmlessly with Krsna. 
To be sure, Pradyumna was destined to suffer abduction and the shocking 
scandal of the Kanakamala episode because of his misdeeds as Madhu. But 
his stock of merit, expiatory asceticism, and judicious recourse to enlightened 
male authority steer him clear onto the path of emancipation. He consequently 
enjoys a blessed existence, empowered by his Vidya companion, and becomes 
a true Vidyadhara through his underground labhasthana victories, which turn 
the tables on his brothers’ aggression. The Jain Pradyumna, like the sea-going 
Pradyumna of the Brahminical Puranas and like the biblical Joseph, had the 
special knack of turning threat to opportunity. 

The kinds of reversals we see in the narrative reflect a deeper concern on the 
part of the Jain authors to respond to and reconfigure the social, sexual, and re- 
ligious values that shaped HV 99 and its Puranic variations. This is, on the one 
hand, illuminating for us and vital to the larger task of defining the contours 
of Pradyumna in South Asian myth and literature. But perhaps it is clearer 
now, through the contrasting figure of the Jain Pradyumna, just what the 
Brahminical values were that informed the composition of HV 99 and which 
spoke to those who read and listened to the unusual deeds of Krsna’s son.*° 
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cHapter6 | Late Developments of the Harivamsa 
and the Prabhavati Episode 


Introduction 


Chapters 4 and 5 followed a distinct line of development for the basic HV 
99 episode: one took us through the major Puranas, and the other through 
the Jain sources. This revealed, respectively, a shifting and deepening sense 
of Pradyumna’s identity as Kama in the Vaisnava bhakti context, and a rad- 
ical rescripting of Pradyumna’s biography and virtues through an ascetic 
or renunciatory lens. Pursuing a single character or narrative through 
such sources and genres, particularly the Puranic, is already fraught with 
pitfalls: vague dates, anonymous authorship, and a vigorous culture of fluid 
intertextuality or cross-borrowing all make simple hypotheses about linear de- 
velopment difficult, even if we have such rare reference points as the ViP and 
BhP to help establish signposts for a broad pattern of development. Our next 
step will throw into the mix yet another moving target: the later additions to 
the HV itself: 

Vaidya’s critical text (Vaidya 1969-1971) reconstructs the earliest available 
form of the HV, dating to perhaps the second or third century cE (Couture 1991, 
72-77; 2015, 67-87). Five of Vaidya’s manuscripts—S, in the North, Nin the 
Northeast, and M,, in the South—represent regional manuscript traditions 
that seem to have preserved this early form of the text with the fewest additions. 
Elsewhere, the HV text took in far more substantial additions in a complex 
process of conversation with popular renderings of the same or similar ma- 
terial, with the Puranas, the still growing epics, performing arts traditions, 
kavya traditions, and of course with other manuscript traditions of the HV 
itself as those in possession of written forms of the MBh and HV migrated 
back and forth across the subcontinent. Generation after generation, manu- 
script copyists and poets read and recited the Sanskrit HV and perpetuated its 
tradition actively amidst all of these many influences and media. Nilakantha’s 
seventeenth-century edition of the MBh and HV, usually referred to as the 
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“Vulgate,” (Kinjawadekar 1936) was in one sense the final outcome of all 
this, collating as it did, in aggregate, the readings of as many manuscripts 
as possible.? Vaidya’s edition, by contrast, isolated the lowest common de- 
nominator material, represented by the common reading of $, N, and M, y 
with all remaining material organized in two places: shorter additions (so- 
called * passages) in the apparatus on each page beneath the critical text, and 
longer additions too substantial to be printed thusly together with the critical 
reading—these are labeled as appendices and are gathered in Vaidya’s second 
volume.} As a general reading principle, then, one can confidently distinguish 
between critical text and later addition—as we have done here by separating 
the critical text material of Chapter 3 from the present one. But all of this post- 
critical-text material, once again, remains largely impossible to date with cer- 
tainty, and in the case of widespread episodes that are present in many regional 
traditions, we are only rarely able to identify the provenance. In any case, in 
these “* passages” and appendices we find Pradyumna appearing a number 
of times, and by far the most significant of these are the expansions to the 
Pradyumna-Sambara battle in HV 99 (Appendix 30 [hereafter App. I 30]), and 
Appendix 29F (App. I 29F), which casts Pradyumna as the hero in a com- 
pletely new adventure. 


Amplifying the Clash with Sambara (App. I 30) 


Pradyumna’s core abduction narrative in the critical text is only 49 verses. This 
hero is surely worthy of a more substantial story than this, and so adhyaya 99 
naturally became the site of revision and expansion. More than anything, it 
is the battle between Pradyumna and his demon abductor that the later poets 
sought to unpack further. This we find in HV App. I 30. Both its size (over 
200 verses) and popularity in the manuscript tradition’ speak to the perceived 
need for greater substance and detail concerning this legendary conflict, which 
in the critical text was communicated in a single verse (99.27). More impor- 
tant for us, in the course of this battleground elaboration we can identify the 
unfolding of Pradyumna’s three most fundamental characteristics—his iden- 
tity as Kamadeva (“lover”), his mastery of maya (“magician”), and his place 
in Krsna’s vamsa (“scion of the avatéra”)—in increasingly harmonized and 
mutually enriching ways. A full translation of App. I 30 would involve us un- 
necessarily in a great many fine details of weapons and military minutiae, and 
so it will suffice to follow a summary outline, with only important passages 
translated in full. 

The manuscripts containing App. I 30 are unanimous in introducing it be- 
tween HV 99.26 and 27: 


26. Having heard all of this which Mayavati related in full, the son of him 
whose weapon is the cakra, enraged, summoned Sambara. 


[App. I 30, 419 lines]° 
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27. The heroic Kalasambara, knower of the maya of the entire [lore of] maya, 
unflinching in battle, was slain [by Pradyumna] in battle on the eighth by 
means of maya. 


App. I 30, lines 1-62 


In response to Mayavatis revelation, Pradyumna rages to himself against 
Sambara and plots to destroy him, deciding to announce his hostility by de- 
stroying the Asura’s lion-marked banner (dhvaja, 6-14). This he does, prompting 
Sambara to send his 100 sons to slay Pradyumna. The gods and other celestial 
beings assemble to watch the battle, and Indra explains Pradyumna’s identity 
as Kamadeva to a Gandharva who is concerned about the apparent unfairness 
of the one-hundred-against-one fight (lines 41-62): 


Hear of the valor of this one! This is Kamadeva, who in a former body was 
conquered by the fire of the anger of Hara. The three-eyed god reconciled himself 
with Rati, the wife of Kama. By the satisfied Deva a boon was given to her: [Siva 
said to Rati:] “Visnu will come to have a human body in Dvaraka. There is no 
doubt that he [Kamadeva] will become his son of great fame, celebrated in the 
triple-world as Ananga. Born there, that one of great tejas will slay Sambara. 
Sambara, resorting to maya, will steal away Pradyumna only seven days after 
he is born, lying at the breast of Rukmini. Go then to the abode of Sambara and 
become [his] wife Mayavati. Covered over by an illusory body, you will deceive 
Sambara. There you must raise your lover yourself having the form of a boy. But 
once arrived at adolescence, he will slay Sambara. Then you and Ananga will go 
to Dvaraka. He will take delight together with you just as I did with [Parvati, the] 
daughter of the mountain.” The Supreme Person Lord of Gods [Siva], having 
directed her thusly, went to Kailasa which looks like Meru, being attended by 
Siddhas and Caranas. Kama’s wife, having saluted the God of Gods, Lord of Uma, 
went to the home of Sambara, perceiving that it was the end of her time [as 
Rati] (kalasyantam pratiksati). And so this great-armed one will slay Sambara. 
Pradyumna is the killer of this bad-souled one, and of his sons. 


App. I 30, lines 63-233 


The first round of fighting between Pradyumna and his foster-brothers gets 
underway, and numerous details are offered here on the different strategies 
Pradyumna uses—generally fighting with bow and arrow—to neutralize the 
attacks of Sambara’s sons and eventually kill them all. Sambara is enraged 
upon hearing this news and demands that his chariot—described in some de- 
tail (lines 86-101)—be prepared. He sets forth with various ministers and a 
substantial army. Ominous signs appear such as one sees elsewhere in epic 
literature (vultures, twitching arms, blood falling from sky, and the like). The 
army approaches Pradyumna, who fends off Sambara’s first volley of arrows 
and sends his soldiers fleeing. This enrages the Asura further. He demands 
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the death of the “son of the enemy” (ripoh sutam, 133), and the ministers 
now attack. The poets take delight in defining which weapons Pradyumna 
succeeded in fending off with his own varieties of arrows. In one confronta- 
tion, the demon minister Ketumalin deploys a cakra, which, not surprisingly, 
Pradyumna neutralizes, appropriates, and uses to behead Ketumalin himself 
(167-168). The gods enjoy the show as most of the ministers are dispatched, 
and a rough and gory riipaka passage then likens the battlefield to a river (lines 
182-193): its water was blood, its shoreline weeds human hair, its fish severed 
heads, and so on. Finally the last minister, Pramardana, challenges Pradyumna 
(lines 206-217): 


“Stop! What are you doing with these vulgar (prakrta) men, O Thou to Whom 
Battle is Dear? Fight me, fool, then you shall be no more! Your father is our 
enemy, born in the family of the vamsa of the Vrsnis. I will kill [you,] his son and 
thus would he be destroyed! O Fool, when he is dead, that would mean the de- 
struction of all the gods. All of the Daityas and Danavas will then be joyous, their 
enemies slain! Once you are dead from my weapon, I will perform the funeral 
oblation for the sons of Sambara with your blood! Today the stupid daughter of 
Bhisma will wail piteously, hearing that [her son] is dead, his life-breath departed 
even while still young. That cakra-wielding father of yours will become hopeless 
(viphalaso) learning that you are dead. That fool will give up his life!!” 


The ensuing battle is fought with clubs, and when Pradyumna destroys 
Pramardana, his army (fem. send) is likened to a young bride, afflicted by 
Madana, terrified and bloodied by her first sexual struggle (ratisamara, lit. 
“battle of/for sexual pleasure”) and desiring to flee back to her birth home. In 
the spirit of the intended imagery, I translate the pronoun sa as “she” rather 
than “it” (lines 227-233): 


The soldiers, tormented by fear of Pradyumna, became despondent. The army 
(send, sé) cowered, looking like a young maiden girl with her face smeared over 
with blood and her hair set loose. Split apart by the arrows of Madana, she fled 
to the [other] soldiers, tormented by panic and looking just like a young girl. 
Breathing heavily, and unable to look upon that battle of love (ratisamaram), with 
a longing to return home, she did not want to say there.” 


App. I 30, lines 234-303 


Sambara now decides it is time to confront Pradyumna face to face, and the 
battle begins with arrow volleys, but quickly turns into a clash of maya against 
maya in which Sambara sends a magic weapon in some form, and Pradyumna 
deftly counters it with an appropriate mayic response. Thus (1) a cascade of 
trees (drumavarsam mumocatha mayayd, 257) are ignited by Pradyumna’s 
“Agneya” fire-weapon, (2) rocks are dispelled with wind-powers (vayavyaih 
protsérayata, 261), (3) wild animals defeated with a “Gandharva” (celestial mu- 
sician) weapon, (4) elephants by a leonine maya (saimhim mayam, 272, 280), 
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(5) the “Sammohani’ or “Mohini?” (deluding) maya with the “Samjfia,” (under- 
standing), and (6) Sambara’s own attempt at a lion-maya is countered with a 
“Sarabha’” (a powerful hybrid creature said to terrify even lions) maya. The next 
attempt of the increasingly frustrated Sambara is (7) a snake-binding “Pannag?” 
maya, which does have the initial effect of binding the boy in poisonous snake- 


fetters, but this is defeated by Pradyumna’s “Sauparni” or Garuda eagle (tradi- 
tional enemy of snakes) maya. 


App. I 30, lines 304-419 

The critical text of 99.27 had stated, rather cryptically, that the demon was 
slain “in battle on the eighth by means [of] maya (astamyam nihato yuddhe 
mayaya). The ViP authors, drawing directly from the HV, had understood 
“astamyam” as a reference to an eighth maya—as we have seen, the ViP states 
that Pradyumna destroyed Sambara’s entire army after defeating his seven 
mayds and discharging an eighth of his own (saptamaya vyatikramya mayam 
prayuyuje ‘stamim || taya jaghaéna tam daityam mayaya kdlasambaram, ViP 
5.27.19cd—-20ab). This has now been unpacked in detail in App. I 30, where the 
phrase also clearly refers to eight volleys of mayas. All but one of these volleys 
has now been sent forth to no avail.’ The eighth will be a special hammer 
(mudgara) obtained by Sambara from Parvati through fierce tapas, and which 
cannot be defeated in battle by any god, demon, or human. Indra, still watching 
from above along with the other gods, is now worried about Pradyumna’s wel- 
fare and asks Narada to do what we have seen him do already so many times in 
the critical text, Puranas, and Jain sources: explain to Pradyumna who he really 
is. He also gives to Narada a Vaisnava weapon and armor to bring down to the 
lad. Narada goes quickly to the battlefield and declares (lines 323-332): 


“O Kumara, behold, it is me, Narada of the Devas and Gandharvas, who has 
arrived. I was sent by the King of Gods to rouse you. You must remember your 
former birth. O Worthy one, you are Kamadeva! You were burned up by the 
fire of the anger of Hara, and therefore are [now] known as ‘Ananga.’ You were 
created in the womb of Rukmini, born into the Vrsni-vamsa. When you were 
born, Kegava named you ‘Pradyumna.’ Abducted from amidst the birthing room 
by Sambara when the 7th night [after your birth] had not yet finished, you have 
been brought here, O Worthy One. O Great-Armed One, being abducted for the 
purpose of the slaying of Sambara, you are waited upon, O Great-Armed One, by 
KeSava for the accomplishment of the business of the gods. 

Know that this woman who is [now] the wife of Sambara named Mayavati 
was once Rati, your beautiful wife. She dwelt in the abode of Sambara in order to 
protect you. Having brought forth a body-born maya in order to deceive the bad- 
souled one, she constantly sends it forth for the sake of generating pleasure [for 
Sambara]. Thusly, O Pradyumna, did your wife, with her intellect, resist [being 
truly enjoyed sexually by Sambara]. O Hero, kill Sambara with the Vaisnava 
weapon in battle, take Mayavati as your wife, and go to Dvaraka! Take the Vaisnava 
weapon and resplendent armor. O Enemy-Killer, having been assembled by Sakra 
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for you, it was sent. Hear my important speech! Let it be carried out without hes- 
itation! My Dear, the mallet belonging to this enemy of the Devas is constantly 
praised. [The mallet, which] tears out all enemies, was given [to Sambara] by 
Parvati when she was pleased and is unfailing in battle against Devas, Danavas, 
and humans. And so you should call to mind that Devi in order to ward off the 
weapon. The Mahadevi is lauded and honored by those who are intent upon 
battle. An effort must be made now in battle against your foe!” 


Sambara now takes up his hammer, causing terrible omens of cosmic de- 
struction to appear. Following Narada’s advice, Pradyumna immediately begins 
a prayer to Devi Parvati (lines 361-375), asking that the hammer be rendered 
into a harmless garland of flowers the moment it touches his body. The 
Goddess assents, and lo and behold, Sambara’s last-resort weapon—his eighth 
and final attack—is transformed on contact into a lovely garland that settles 
around Pradyumna’s neck. All of this is echoed in the later BVVP (112.2'7-29), 
where, as we have seen, the gods also prompt the boy to “Remember, O Smara” 
(smara smara) the Goddess, who blesses him with the same boon of “harmless- 
on-contact” invulnerability to the demon’s weapons. At last the boy takes up 
the Vaisnava weapon (apparently something affixed to an arrow) and makes an 
act of truth (lines 398-399): 


“If indeed I am the son of Rukmini and child of Kesava, by that truth, you, O 
Arrow, must slay this Sambara in battle!” 


Discharging the deadly weapon, Pradyumna burns Sambara’s body—flesh, 
sinew, bone, skin, and blood—completely to ash (much as Siva did Kamadeva, 
one cannot help but observe). The celestials are overjoyed and a shower 
of flowers descends from above (as depicted, for example, in Figure 6.1). 
Pradyumna returns to Mayavati-Rati. Here the manuscripts rejoin the critical 
text at 99.27. 

This entire embellishment of the battle with Sambara, once again, is very 
widely spread across both northern and southern manuscripts, and formed 
part of the basic Vulgate text (Vu II.104-107. It provides us with important 
gauges of the deepening mythology of Pradyumna, as well as some clues to the 
“itihasic” dialogue process of narrative coordination or homogenization.’° But 
I am especially concerned with how App. I 30 sharpens and weaves together 
ever more intimately Pradyumna’s three most vital features: his identity as 
Kamadeva, his mastery of maya, and his place in the Vrsni vamsa as a double 
of his avatara father. 

Throughout App. I 30 the various names of Kamadeva are used casually and 
frequently for Pradyumna (Ananga line 72, 191; Madana 390; Makaraketana 
139; Makaradhvaja 147, 182; Manmatha 182; Kama 223; Makaradhvajaketana 
322; Makaravibhisanaketana 415), and he fights almost exclusively with Kama’s 
characteristic bow and arrow. Two substantial passages—Indra’s speech to the 
Gandharva (lines 41-62) and Narada’s to Pradyumna (lines 323-332)—revisit 
the Siva burning myth to remind us, and Pradyumna himself, of the identity. 
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Lahore, Pakistan. Opaque watercolor, gold, and ink on paper. 


source: Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 


In the gap between the HV’s (perhaps third-century ce) critical text, where 
Pradyumna’s identity as the God of Love is established in only the most rudi- 
mentary way, and this appendix, a considerable poetic interest has developed 
around the figure of Kamadeva—a complex vocabulary, stock of expressions 
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and idioms, and rich imagery permitting the contemplation of the processes 
and experiences of desire, passion, longing, and ecstatic union (see, for ex- 
ample, Benton 2006). The primary and secondary literature on love, desire, 
the srngara aesthetic or erotic mood-flavor, passion, and related aspects of sen- 
sual experience in South Asian literature and religion is vast and cannot be 
adequately represented here. Siegel (2017) permits a first approach to the topic, 
but a lifetime does not suffice to properly appreciate what South Asian tradi- 
tion, even limited to its poetic expressions alone, has had to say about love. It 
is fair to say that over the course of the first millennium during which these 
HV appendices developed, eroticism became a dominant concern and favorite 
theme in Sanskrit poetics, and the figure of Kamadeva assailing lovers with 
his five arrows naturally became an important tool for them. Perhaps the most 
famous Kamadeva image of all—the god poised before the meditating Siva, 
on the point of releasing his bothersome arrows—teflects this warrior aspect 
of the God of Love. What is relevant for our present reading of the Sambara 
battle extension is this love-and-war vocabulary, which pursues the image of 
love’s weapons as truly deadly and destructive." A single, simple verse from 
the Subhdsitaratnakosa of Vidyakara exemplifies the theme so widespread in 
Sanskrit poetics: 


aho dhanusi naipunyam manmathasya mahatmanah | 
Sariram aksatam krtvaé bhinatty antargatam manah || 14.8 (330) 


Behold the skill 

of the bowman, Love; 

that leaving the body whole, 
he breaks the heart within. 


(Ingalls 1965, 151) 


Returning to App. I 30, we see the poets do not fail to exploit this kind of 
imagery when recounting Pradyumna’s attack on Sambara. In an extended 
simile passage, we have the image of Kamadeva afflicting the send or army with 
his arrows, creating the parallel images of a young and frightened girl on her 
wedding night distressed by her first experience of sex, and a cowardly army 
fleeing the battlefield bloodied and with their hair disheveled. Sex and vio- 
lence are again celebrated as intimate analogs of one another, in a manner that 
would likely horrify and distress many Jain readers (and many of us non-Jain 
readers as well). That Kama’s weapons are truly weapons—deadly tools that 
maim and kill—has not been a prominent aspect of Pradyumna’s imagery up 
to this point. But feeding now into the Pradyumna imagery are a larger set of 
poetic conventions surrounding Kamadeva and the rich literary possibilities, 
so often exploited elsewhere in Sanskrit poetry, presented by the image of a 
virile youth inflicting damage with bow and arrow. Kama is dangerous and 
destructive, and ultimately inseparable from violence: so say Jains, Buddhists, 
and Brahminical renunciants. However much it may disturb us, so says as 
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well the laukika Brahmin poet who may in a certain respect celebrate sex and 
violence when they are performed or trumpeted in a heroic masculine mode. 
One of the preoccupations of the App. I 30 authors is to develop and empha- 
size this imagery, particularly in the gruesome simile at lines 227-233. “Love 
is a battlefield,” sang Pat Benatar in the 1980s—the world-afhrming Brahmin 
and the renunciant agree, from their places on opposite sides of the arena, one 
cheering the hero on, and the other condemning the entire affair. 

All of this is inseparable from the deepening role of maya in App. I 30. 
Pradyumna is described as “skillful in every maya (sarvamdayasv abhijio, line 1), 
and the entire confrontation builds to a climax of the seven maya attacks and 
their neutralization. In the critical text, Pradyumna’s mayic ability to deceive 
and delude is not yet aligned meaningfully or connected with Kamadeva’s 
power to delude and stupefy with his love-arrows. They are as yet in HV 99 two 
aspects of the basic legend that have not yet informed or begun enriching each 
other. But in the BhP, we have seen that Mayavati prompted Pradyumna to use 
“mayds such as the Mohana and so on” (mayabhir mohanddibhih, BhP 10.52.14), 
Mohana being one of Kama’s five arrows. There, the maya that Pradyumna 
comes to wield is both associated with Mayavati and understood to be embodied 
in his five famous love-arrows, which she prompts him to recover. Likewise in 
App. I 30, we see that these two initially disconnected elements—the maya 
transacted from Sambara to Pradyumna through Mayavati, and the deluding 
power of Kama’s arrows—are coordinated as the poets take pains to underline 
and embellish both Rati’s backstory and Pradyumna’s total command of maya 
in the eight-bout confrontation. 

In equal measure, and as intimately woven with the Kama and maya 
themes, is that of Pradyumna as son of Krsna. Thus, first of all, Pradyumna 
is several times called Karsni (lines 123, 245, 256, 271), Krsnastinu (162), once 
Karsnayani (68), as well as vrsnivamsajah, or born into the Vrsni lineage (297). 
But what we mean here is not simply that the poets emphasize the obvious fact 
of his parentage, but seek rather to incorporate Pradyumna more thoroughly 
and completely into the Vaisnava avatara framework within which his father 
functions. Significantly, Sambara instructs his ministers to destroy the “son 
of the enemy” (ripoh sutam, line 133), and similarly the minister Pramardana’s 
enraged challenge to Pradyumna (lines 206-217) identifies Krsna as the true 
enemy of the Asuras, with Pradyumna becoming a kind of intermediate target. 
Killing the son, they shall kill the father (vrsnivamsakule jatah satrur asmatpita 
tava | putram hantasmy aham tasya tato ‘sau nihato bhavet, lines 208-209), and 
thereby render the gods impotent. 

But since when is Krsna the real target of Sambara’s hostility, or the wel- 
fare of the gods an issue in the abduction scenario? There is perhaps a hint 
of this at critical edition HV 99.44, where Krsna suggests that Sambara had 
been a problem for the gods (mayds . . . yabhir devin abadhata)—but the 
scenario there had no framework of gods requesting assistance against the 
demon. As yet there has been little sense from any source that the Pradyumna- 
Sambara conflict formed part of the larger frame of Visnu-Krsna battles with 
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dharma-threatening demons. But in App. I 30, the battle is conscripted into 
this Vaisnava mythology: Pramardana’s threats make this clear, and even 
more explicit is Narada’s prompting declaration to Pradyumna that he was 
“abducted for the purpose of the slaying of Sambara (vadhartham sambarasya 
tvam hriyamano),” and is now “waited upon . . . by Kegava for the accomplish- 
ment of the business of the gods” (devakaryarthasiddhaye). Visnu’s avataras, we 
know, can at times forget their larger purpose in the course of their lla, and 
so need prompting: Baladeva does this for Krsna to inspire him to overcome 
Kaliya (HV 56.27-28), and Brahma prompts Rama to recall his divinity (Ram 
6.105.12-25). Here as well, Narada goads Pradyumna to the final slaying of 
Sambara by reminding him of his former birth as Kamadeva and status as son 
of Krsna. Like most of Visnu-Krsna’s battles, but unlike critical edition HV 99, 
this fight is now about dharma and the regulation of an order threatened by 
demonic power, and Pradyumna’s deed becomes homologized to those of his 
father as never before. He even commandeers a cakra, with 1,000 spokes and 
“the same splendor as Krsna’s cakra,” (sahasraram krsnacakrasamadyutim, line 
166), using it to behead Ketumili. The boy achieves his final and climactic vic- 
tory by a sapatha or satyakriyaé premised upon his identity as Krsna’s son (lines 
398-399): this is the truth that empowers his weapon—called the “Vaisnava,” 
no less. 

All three of these aspects of Pradyumna’s character—lover, magician, and 
scion of the avatéra—are of course present already in the critical HV 99 text, 
but only in the most rudimentary form. In that short and dense account, 
we did not yet see the poets exploit the richness and mythic power latent in 
the intersection of these qualities. In App. I 30, each of the three aspects of 
Pradyumna’s character informs and buttresses the other two. As I turn now 
to the HV’s most significant late development of the Pradyumna legend in 
App. 1 29F, I will suggest that these fundamental tropes—kama, maya, and the 
lila of the avatara—are worked out on a scale and with a richness that dwarfs 
the HV 99 narrative, delivering a completely new Pradyumna episode inde- 
pendent of the abduction account. 


The Pradyumna-Prabhavati Episode (App. I 29F) 


Pradyumna’s second major adventure involves his romance with a demon 
princess named Prabhavati. This becomes the signature Pradyumna narrative 
in South Asia, outshining his abduction episode in the second millennium. 
It bears a very clear thematic relationship to the Mayavati-Sambara drama, 
and will occupy us for the remainder of this volume. The Prabhavati affair is 
embedded in, and indeed concludes, the enormous set of HV appendices 29- 
29F, which are inserted between the critical text of HV adhydyas 92 (ending 
with the brief account of Krsna’s stealing of the Parijata tree) and 93 (which 
describes the city of Dvaraka). The seven appendices (29, 29A, 29B, 29C, 29D, 
29E, 29F), which for lack of a more suitable term might be called the “Parijata 
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appendices,” introduce more than 2,000 verses into the HV, making them the 
largest set of continuous additions to the HV after the 3,000+ verse set App. 
I 41-42B (Saindon 2009). In the following I take up some research of Horst 
Brinkhaus’s that will provide some help in dating 29F. 

In an attempt to make a global or comprehensive statement about 29-29F, 
we could say that the material begins (App. I 29 and 29A) with a need to 
elaborate upon the Parijata tree episode (Austin 2013), and then detours into 
a substantial cycle of demon-slaying adventures in the other five appendices, 
in which Siva recurs frequently in a form called Bilvodakegvara. The first of 
the troublesome demons is Andhaka, who is slain by Siva (App. I 29, lines 
428-431, and App. I 29C). The second is Nikumbha, who had three bodies: one 
body is not involved in any episode (29B, line 404); the second Nikumbha- 
body governs the demon city Satpura and is dispatched by Krsna (29B); the 
third body of Nikumbha abducts Bhanumati, Krsna’s granddaughter by his son 
Bhanu (whom we will recall particularly from Jain accounts of the Rukmini- 
Satyabhama rivalry), and of course this Nikumbha is slain as well (29E). The 
third demon is Nikumbha’s brother Vajranabha, conquered by Pradyumna in 
the course of the Pradyumna-Prabhavati or Vajranabhavadha legend (29F), 
with which I am presently concerned. Woven into all of this demon-slaying is 
an unusual episode of the Yadavas enjoying a bacchanalian seaside vacation 
(29D). The actual timeline of events within these appendices is quite complex. 
The whole set of 29-29F is in fact introduced between critical edition HV 
adhyayas 92 and 93, and so precedes HV 99, despite the fact that Pradyumna 
is fully grown in 29F.” 


Pradyumna Treads the Boards (App. I 29D): The Chalikya 


The deepening Kama-mayin-avatara dynamics I have identified at work in App. 
I 30 can be seen elsewhere in small ways in the App. I 29-29E materials that 
precede the Prabhavati mini-epic. I will pass over these smaller examples of the 
pattern—suffice it to say that in other small ways, where Pradyumna appears 
in 29-29E, it is as a bow-wielding Kama figure, master of and over maya, and 
as a double of Krsna participating in his father’s dharma-regulating work. 
One such scene must be foregrounded before we examine the Prabhavati ro- 
mance, however. This introduces a fascinating element into our character’s 
profile: his mastery of the performing arts. In 29D, Krsna has brought the 
Yadavas and Pandavas to a seaside picnic of sorts at which wine, women, and 
song are the order of the day. The episode of over 250 verses features one 
bout of holiday exuberance after the next: splashing in the water, drinking, 
seaside team sports, taking rides on magical boats, making love to courtesans 
and wives, feasting, and perhaps most intriguing: enjoying music, dance, and 
theatrical performances. Krsna summons several Apsarases to entertain the 
group, and they enact the scenes of Krsna’s life on stage (29D.192—223), and 
Narada arrives as well, clowning about and playing the fool for everyone’s 
amusement, and puts on a Rasa performance (he is called a rasapranet?). The 
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concluding bit of entertainment is a most intriguing performance called the 
Chalikya (29D.428-463): 


The delighted Blessed Lord Upendra [Krsna] then ordered that night [the perfor- 
mance of] the Chalikya song of many forms (chdlikyageyam bahusamvidhanam, 
430) which they call “Devagandharva.” Narada took up his vind which is endowed 
with the harmonies of the six scales and moods (sadgramaragadisamadhiyuktam, 
433), while Krsna, O King, [took up his] Hallisaka [flute] with the lovely sound of 
bamboo;“ Partha [Arjuna] [played] Mrdangas and the clever Apsarases [played] 
other drums and instruments (mrdangavadyan aparams ca vadyan, 436). 

At the end of the dsdritas, the clever [Apsaras] Rambha, conversant with 
the meaning of the dramatic gestures (abhinaydrthatajjfia), stood up. Once that 
lovely and slender-limbed woman had performed, Rama and Janardana were 
pleased. Then lovely and wide-eyed Urvasi and Hema, O King, and also Miésrakesi, 
Tilottama, and Menaka as well, these and other [Apsarases], in order to please Hari, 
sang and made the exact dramatic gestures (jagus tathaivabhinayam ca cakrur, 
446) in conformity with the wishes and desires of [Krsna’s] mind. The thoughts of 
those [Apsarases] were affectionately set upon Vasudeva through the satisfaction of 
their own superb singing, dancing and acting, O Son of the King. According to the 
wishes of Krsna, those perfect Apsarases who had come there brought with them 
the [custom of the] chewing of betel leaf, as well as other delicacies and sweet- 
smelling fruits. And the Chalikya-Gandharva was brought as well.'s 

According to Krsna’s wish, O King, [this dramatic form] was brought down 
to earth from heaven for the benefit of humankind (tridivat . . . anugrahartha[m] 
bhuvi ménusdnam, 456-457) and was established by Hari’s great power in order 
to be enjoyed [on earth by humans]. Raukmineya of lofty intellect performed 
(prayojayamasa, 459) the Chalikya-Gandharva, and he instituted the usage of 
betel leaf (tenaiva tambiilam atha prayuktam, 461). The Chialikya, always desired 
by men, was performed (prayojitam) by five who were the equal of Indra."° 


In the lines that follow we have a kind of “Chalikya-mahatmya” praising 
the virtues and aesthetic richness of this dramatic form (ultimately without 
saying a great deal that would permit us to identify exactly what it consists of). 
Krsna and Narada, together with Pradyumna and other Bhaimas (Yadavas)”” 
were conversant with it (29D.478-479). I return to this mysterious dramatic 
form later; for the moment I simply note that 29D, the “seaside bacchanal” 
appendix, provides us an etiological tale establishing the origin on earth of a 
dramatic form called the Chalikya or Chalikya-Gandharva, associated directly 
with Pradyumna. This in fact provides one of the links between 29D and 29F, 
for Pradyumna will in 29F return to the stage, and the Chialikya form will ap- 
pear there again. 


Pradyumna and Prabhavati (App. I 29F) 


HV App. I 29F delivers an altogether new narrative, making Pradyumna its 
chief hero. This appendix, referred to in colophons as the “Pradyumnottara,” 
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or “Vajranabhavadha,” would eventually come to form adhydyas II. 91-97 of 
Nilakantha’s Vulgate text. Unlike most MBh and HV appendices, it is possible 
to offer more than broad speculations for a date for 29F, thanks chiefly to the 
work of Horst Brinkhaus. In his 1987 study, Brinkhaus examined a significant 
Pradyumna narrative development from the Nepal area—likely the most ex- 
tensive and involved variation upon the Pradyumna mythic cycle outside of the 
principal Sanskritic cultural area of the subcontinent. While we cannot pursue 
the Nepalese variants here (and they are in any case studied by Brinkhaus), 
Brinkhaus’s research has important implications for the dating of 29F. The 
discovery of HV manuscripts unknown to Vaidya permitted Brinkhaus to state 
that “[t]he Indian version of the Pradyumna-Prabhavati legend as handed down 
in the Hv was already known in Nepal in the twelfth century, and perhaps as 
early as the first half of the eleventh” (Brinkhaus 1987, 92).'° In any case, when 
the sum of Vaidya’s and Brinkhaus’s evidence is taken on board, we can safely 
posit a date of at least late tenth century cE for the composition of the 29—-29F 
materials. In addition, I would note that none of the major Puranic sources 
reviewed in Chapter 4 reflects any familiarity with the Prabhavati-Vajranabha 
episode. 

The Pradyumna-Prabhavati romance became the second great Pradyumna 
episode in Sanskrit tradition, and came to outshine the abduction /sambaravadha 
scenario throughout the second millennium. A full translation of HV App. 
I 29F is given in the Appendix to this volume. In the present chapter, as I did 
for App. I 30, I will present a condensed rendering with key passages isolated 
in full translation. 

The basic problem in 29F is the classic out-of-control demon scenario 
found so often in the Puranas: an Asura named Vajranabha practiced tapas 
and won boons from Brahma, such that he would be invincible to gods, and 
would dwell in an impenetrable city named Vajrapura, accessible only with 
the demon’s consent. Vajranabha uses these powers to take over the universe, 
and is at the point of winning over Indra’s heaven when he is delayed by 
a negotiating tactic: Indra explains that Kasyapa, the father of the gods and 
demons, is presently engaged in a satra sacrifice. Kasyapa himself then asks 
Vajranabha to wait until the yajfia is complete, although it is not clear whether 
he means they will fight Vajranabha then, or simply hand over the heavenly 
domains to him. Vajranabha politely returns to his city to wait while Indra 
approaches Krsna to inform him of the impending disaster. The ritual delay 
scenario is then doubled at the earthly level: Krsna explains that his father 
Vasudeva is also engaged in a sacrifice—an Asvamedha. When that rite is 
complete, he will destroy Vajranabha. The two ritual frames thus set a kind 
of double countdown clock, and eventually will terminate simultaneously, 
marking the moment of battle. 

During the time they have bought with their delay tactic, Indra and Krsna 
will execute a two-pronged plan. As gods, neither of them can harm the 
demon, and no one can enter Vajrapura without the consent of the demon 
king. Krsna’s plan is therefore to send his son Pradyumna—clearly understood 
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to be fundamentally human or only partially divine—into the city in the guise 
of an actor (nata). A great performer named Bhadra has recently been wowing 
audiences all over the world; he is in town in connection with Vasudeva’s 
Asvamedha, and will provide the perfect cover by which a group of Vrsnis 
can win an invitation into Vajrapura “in the guise of actors” (natavesa, 225). 
Together with this strategy, a second one is cooked up: Vajranabha has a beau- 
tiful young daughter named Prabhavati—now of age, with her svayamvara 
approaching—and a romance between Pradyumna and this demon princess 
will be sparked. These two maneuvers, one against the demon father and one 
to secure the love of his daughter, are intimately tied (adhoksajena pradyumno 
niyuktas tatra karmani | prabhavatyas ca samsarge vajrandbhavadhe tatha || 
29F.222-223)—love and war, as always, will be modes of one another where 
Pradyumna is concerned. On the romantic front, Indra recruits the help of 
the “Dhartarastra” swans, who are accustomed to coming and going as they 
please from Vajrapura on a standing open invitation from the demon king. 
These miraculous Sanskrit-speaking birds are tasked with praising the virtues 
and beauty of each adolescent to the other so as to stir up mutual passion and 
longing.’9 

One swan in particular, Sucimukhi, befriends Prabhavati and observes that 
the princess has rejected svayamvara-suitors from both the Asura and Deva 
races. The swan successfully stirs feelings of great passion in her for the son 
of Krsna, who is neither Asura nor Deva. Prabhavati is smitten and moreover 
keen on the opportunity to “marry up” into a superior race. The swan agrees 
to bring the two together, and she then proceeds to charm the demon king 
Vajranabha as well, stoking his curiosity about the great actor named Bhadra. 
Vajranabha is eager to see a performance by this world-renowned performer. 

Outside the city, the theater group is established by Krsna: 


O Bharata, drawing upon and deploying a divine magic (daivim mayam samasritya 
samvidhdaya), Hari dispatched the actor in actor’s guise among the Bhaimas 
[Yadavas], after having made Pradyumna the lead hero (néyaka), Samba the 
fool (vidisaka), the hero Gada the assistant to the director (pdriparsva), and like- 
wise other Bhaimas [in actors’ roles]. The best courtesans were actresses (nati) 
and Bhadra was likewise equipped with a proper musical instrument, as were 
Bhadra’s associates. (224-229) 


The group begins to perform, and they steal the hearts of Asura spectators 
in Supura, a suburb outside of Vajrapura. The group performs a digest of 
the Ramayana (ramayanam mahakavyam uddesam ndatakikrta), including the 
scene of the birth of the four princes, and the Rsyasrnga episode. The older 
demons, who had lived during Rama’s reign (tatkalajivinah), declare that these 
actors look just like the originals! Vajranabha has already heard about this 
Bhadra and his amazing troupe from Sucimukhi; now the praise and excite- 
ment from Supura reach his ears and he formally invites the group into the 
city, where they are set up in lavish quarters. They now perform for the king 
himself in order to “carry out their duty of acting” (karyartham .. . nrtyartham 
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upacakramuh, 273; karyartham natatam gatah, 283). This involves much music 
and the performance of the theatrical form we saw descending to earth in 
29D—the Devagandhara Chilikya, which is “amrta for the hearing and brings 
pleasure to the mind and ears” (2776-277). 


Then at the end of the opening benediction (nandi), Rukminfs son spoke perfectly 
a sloka appropriate for the Descent of the Ganga, [reciting it] together with the right 
dramatic gestures and expressions (svabhinaydnvitam). Then they performed 
the play called Rambhabhisara by Kubera, with Stira (Vasudeva) in the form of 
Ravana and Manovati in the guise of Rambha. Pradyumna was Nalakiibara and 
Samba his vidisaka. Mount Kailasa was even magically (mayayd) depicted by 
those [men who are the] sons of the Yadus, as well as the curse delivered by the 
enraged Nalakiibara upon the evil Ravana, and the manner in which Rambha was 
comforted. The heroes, the sons of the Yadus, enacted this drama (prakaranam), 
the kirti of the great-souled, all-knowing sage Narada.’° Because of their [excel- 
lent] footwork (padoddharena), acting (nrtyena), and gestures and expressions 
(abhinayena), the hero Danavas rewarded the Bhaimas of unlimited splendor. 
(284-295) 


The troupe receives much praise and many extravagant gifts from the 
Vajrapura demons. Pradyumna and his Vrsni associates are now safely estab- 
lished inside the walls of Vajrapura. 

Sucimukhi sets up the Pradyumna-Prabhavati rendezvous, to take place 
in the inner rooms of the palace. Always preferring subterfuge and illusion, 
Pradyumna, who is “skilled in strategies” (viditarthah), turns himself into a bee 
and boards a garland of flowers being brought into Prabhavatfs chamber. He 
settles himself on a lotus flower tucked behind Prabhavati’s ear and eavesdrops 
on her lovesick pining: the light of the moon, normally cooling and gentle, 
burns her skin, as do the gentle night breezes. She moans that if she is not 
united with her lover soon, she will “go the way of Kumudvati.” Seeing how 
far gone she is, Pradyumna finally reveals himself (darsayam dsa suriipo ripam 
atmanah). He beseeches her for an on-the-spot Gandharva marriage, and this 
is carried out with materials at hand. Sucimukhi guards the door while they 
consummate their union. 


Pradyumna had her sit on his thigh, comforted her repeatedly and kissed her 
gently on the cheek, perfuming it with whispers from his mouth. Then he, wise 
in the ways of passion (ratikovidah), drank from her mouth like a bee from a lotus 
and encircled her waist bit by bit. O Lord, the son of Krsna, conversant in matters 
of sexual pleasure (ratikaryavisaradah), pleasured her in secret but did not cause 
her pain, nor did he behave in any dishonorable way, and dwelt together with her 
in pleasure (386-392). 


In the morning, Pradyumna returns to the special actors’ quarters prepared 
for the troupe by Vajranabha. At this point, the ritual undertakings of Kasyapa 
and Vasudeva are nearing their conclusion. Pradyumna and the Vrsnis, whose 
true identity is still completely unknown to the demons, know that any day 
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now the command to attack will reach them. The rainy season meanwhile has 
also arrived, providing ample opportunity for Pradyumna and Prabhavati to 
enjoy their secret love. Pradyumna sustains the scandalous affair by creating, 
with his maya, a doppelgdnger (praticchaya) to take his place in the actors’ camp, 
while he visits his wife in her chamber every rainy night. 

Several Vrsnis have accompanied Pradyumna in this adventure, and Gada 
and Samba (respectively, Krsna’s brother and Krsna’s son by Jambavati) in 
particular play important roles in both the theatrical performances and the 
“Trojan Horse” plot in general. Now Gada and Samba as well form Gandharva 
marriages with a pair of demon sisters: Gada with Candravati and Samba 
with Gunavati, both girls being daughters of Vajranabha’s brother Sunabha. 
This comes about when Prabhavati shares with her cousins her special magic 
power of summoning any man to become a husband (patividyd). Just like 
Kunti in the MBh,” she had obtained this power in the past as a boon from 
the sage Durvasas, together with the blessings of saubhagya or marital felicity, 
ever-renewed virginity, and the blessing of never becoming a widow. Lending 
her patividyd to the sisters, she encourages them to make the right choice 
(433-438): 


“Devas are always set upon dharma, Mahasuras only feign virtue. Devas are de- 
voted to tapas, Mahasuras to pleasure. Devas are fixed upon truth, Mahasuras 
to lies. Where one finds dharma, tapas and truth, surely there is victory. I give 
you my husband-magic (patividyam): choose two sons of gods [for husbands]! By 
means of my power, you will instantly obtain two suitable [husbands].” 


Soon enough, Gada and Samba appear in the room, brought there by 
Pradyumna under a maya cloak of invisibility, and their Gandharva marriages 
are performed. 

In something of a calm-before-the-storm scene, Pradyumna now feels much 
inspired by the beauty of the rainy-season moon, and launches into a sub- 
stantial tristubh hymn (461-612) that toys with a number of natural referents. 
Prabhavatis beauty is compared to that of the moon in various ways, and he 
draws Prabhavatrs attention to many captivating scenes of the monsoon skies. 
Indeed, the rainy season is the time of year that Visnu sleeps (513-520): 


“Having bowed to Sri of the most supreme beauty, the Goddess Sleep (Nidra) 
who knows the appropriate time (varakdlatajjfia), approaches the firmly fixed 
and sleeping Lord Jagannatha Upendra, auspiciously united to the coils [of the 
cosmic serpent Ananta-Sesal. 


“O Thou of Wide Lotus-Eyes, now that the Bhagavat Upendra has fallen asleep, 
the moon with the pure splendor of a lotus, now pressed upon by clothes of 
clouds, imitates Krsna [‘the dark one’].” 


Pradyumna then remarks that once the moon starts to become visible as the 
clouds clear at the end of the rainy season, separated lovers rejoice and antic- 
ipate their reunion, even while its beams burn the limbs of those suffering 
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the pangs of love. But now Pradyumna shifts his attention subtly: the moon 
(Soma) is also a venerable deity, father of Budha and of the whole Lunar lin- 
eage (described in several verses), into which he (Pradyumna) himself has 
been born. He concludes his song by reminding Prabhavati (605-612): 


“You have now married into this lineage, O Thou of the Wide Lotus Eyes; you 
are praiseworthy and respected for your virtues. Make a bow, O Thou with the 
Mountain-Peak-Teeth, to that Lord [Soma] who is loved by good people! 


“O Devi, bow to your father-in-law, the Purusottama [Krsna-Visnu], the path of all 
beings and souls to Narayana, the path of the world, the path of the thirty [gods], 
whose banner is Khagendra [Garudal].” 


The rainy season now clears, hymned away, as it were, by Pradyumna’s 
verses. Kasyapa’s and Vasudeva’s rites are concluded, and the time has come 
to strike Vajranabha down. Vajranabha has in fact already begun mobilizing 
his forces against Indra to gain total control of the universe. All three demon 
girls now give birth to sons endowed with supernatural abilities, and they are 
spotted by the palace guards, all as planned. The jig is up and Vajranabha is 
informed of the scandalous affair. In a rage he commands his guards to “bring 
these house-rapists (grhadharsakah) to me,” and the conflict begins. Before en- 
gaging the demons in battle, Pradyumna reassures Prabhavati and the sisters 
of their certain victory. All the women press weapons upon the men and en- 
courage them to fight and kill the demons, even though they be their own kin. 
Prabhavati reminds Pradyumna of her boon: she can never become a widow, 
and so he will be invincible in battle. 

Pradyumna now sets off; he creates “a chariot with his maya, making as his 
charioteer the thousand-headed snake Anantabhoga [Sesa], the most supreme 
overlord of all snakes.” Sending demon body parts flying here and there, he 
carves his way into Vajranabha’s army while the Devas watch from on high. 
Gada and Samba advance as well, receiving divine assistance from above in the 
form of, respectively, the chariot of Indra driven by Suvarcas, and the elephant 
Airavana driven by Pravara. Indra’s son Jayanta comes to assist Pradyumna. 
Preliminary skirmishes begin, but Pradyumna informs everyone of one last 
ritual delay: the final slaying of Vajranabha will happen only at the command 
of Krsna, who will arrive tomorrow—after he has completed a rite (upahdro) 
for Rudra. In this way, the pattern of sons deferring the battle by making ref- 
erence to a father’s ritual obligations occurs a third time. Pradyumna then 
launches a maya attack (sasrje mayaya divyariipayd), replicating himself among 
the demon army, and defeating the illusory darkness that had been sent forth 
by the demons. The night comes to an end, morning rituals are performed, 
and Krsna finally arrives, mounted on Garuda, to prompt Pradyumna to the 
final battle (761-765): 


“Slay Vajranabha!,” “Make haste!” and again, he was goaded on: “Mount Garuda 
and go!” Bowing to those two best Suras [Indra and Krsna], the hero [Pradyumna] 
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did just that. O King, the hero fast as the mind immediately went forth upon 
Tarksya towards the area of the belligerent Vajranabha, O Bharata. 


Pradyumna attacks the demon king, mounted upon Garuda and, after some 
vicious exchanges, prepares to destroy him once and for all (784-789): 


O Bharata, according to Krsna’s wish, the cakra with the thousand razor edges, the 
demolisher of the families of the Daitya assemblies appeared in [Pradyumna’s] 
hand. O Bharata, the Son of Acyuta cast it forth for the destruction of his enemy, 
having made a bow to Surendra and to the Great-Souled one. The cakra thrown 
by the Son of Narayana sliced off the head of Vajranabha from his body even as 
the Daityas watched. 


Gada and Samba take care of Sunabha and the remaining army, and the gods 
rejoice. Vajrapura and all its wealth are seized, being split into four kingdoms, 
said to be on the north face of Mount Meru: one quarter is assigned to Vijaya, 
son of Jayanta (the son of Indra), one to Pradyumna, one to Pradyumna’s un- 
named son by Prabhavati, and one to Candraprabha, Gada’s son by Candravati. 
All four are consecrated and given powers to travel at will between their 
domains and their families’ homes in Indra’s heaven and Dvaraka. The epi- 
sode concludes with the following detail: 


When the Mausala battle took place and the Vrsnis went to heaven, O King, 
Gada, Pradyumna and Samba went to Vajrapura. Then, having set out again, 
they went to heaven by their good deeds and by the grace of Krsna the creator of 
the world, O Janegvara. (835-838) 


As we know, Pradyumna is one of the first to die in the Mausala battle; the poet 
perhaps means that when these heroes died in that brawl, they first went to 
Vajrapura—in a sense, halfway between the world of men and heaven, sitting 
as it does on the north face of Meru—and thence to heaven. 

In the following I will apply to this episode the interpretive lenses of 
Pradyumna as lover, magician, and scion of the avatara. First, however, I un- 
derline the fact that the entire 29F scenario reproduces, on a much larger scale, 
the fundamental dynamics of HV 99: the boy’s great beauty draws a woman to 
him, whom he takes possession of, as it were, with one hand, while destroying 
her protecting male with the other. These, as always, are the two capable hands 
of Krsna’s son at work, exemplifying sexual and military might in one and 
the same gesture. But more important, 29F also builds from the Aniruddha 
abduction episode of critical edition HV 106-107—in other words, like father, 
like son, and like father again. Like Aniruddha in HV 107-108, Pradyumna is 
in 29F full-grown and there is no “ugly duckling” identity problem as in HV 
99; both Usa and Prabhavati are demon princesses with whom a secret ro- 
mance is sustained for a time, and there is a sense that the poets wish to cele- 
brate the cheeky audacity of the young man who can carry on in this way right 
under the nose of the demon male. Female go-between characters (Citralekha 
and Sucimukhi) are important to both HV 106-107 and 29F, and in both cases 
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they also provide advice and guidance to the young woman as she comes of age 
and experiences her first feelings of passion. Aniruddha is secreted into Bana’s 
fortress and the women’s chamber through the interventions of Citralekha, 
while a more elaborate subterfuge plays out in 29F to bring the male into the 
antahpura, equally under the radar. We clearly have here an episode that draws 
upon the dynamics of the adventures of both father and son in the critical HV 
text, while making a novel and intriguing contribution to the HV tradition. 

Second, I return to a thread left hanging earlier in our discussion of the Jain 
sources: the latest of these, the twelfth-century Hm, had a unique Pradyumna 
episode not found in the other Jain materials (Hm 8.7.38-85). This involved 
Pradyumna and Samba entering a city where they were not wanted by taking 
the disguise of candala singers. They perform in the presence of the hostile 
king, who does not know their true identities and instead is rather charmed by 
their skill. Behind his disguise in the king’s court, Pradyumna speaks about 
himself in the third person in such a way that the king’s daughter falls in 
love with him. Later he uses his magic power to enter the girl’s bed-chamber, 
marries her on the spot, and consummates the marriage. He does not there- 
after kill the king (who is his uncle Rukmin), and there are many variations of 
detail, but it does seem that Hemacandra may have been familiar with some 
version of the Prabhavati legend I have just summarized. Again, we know it 
had already made its way into Nepal by the eleventh century, and so it is no 
surprise to see that this complex set of motifs—performing arts, disguise, sub- 
terfuge to enter an otherwise inaccessible place, surreptitious seduction, and 
impromptu marriage to the girl in the women’s quarters—was also taken into 
Hemacandra’s twelfth-century Jain Pradyumnacarita. 

Finally, I underscore the time-frame details of the adventure: two major 
yajfia rituals run their course throughout 29F, namely Kasyapa’s heavenly 
sattra, which in turn encompasses Vasudeva’s earthly ASvamedha, not un- 
like the MBh’s two sattra-narrative frames, one inside the other (Minkowski 
1989, 1991). The sattras function as a delay tactic, permitting the flourishing of 
the romance, and as a countdown to the battle. The completion of the rituals 
of course signals a victory over the forces of chaos and disorder—certainly 
an ancient and well-attested understanding of what the sacrifice achieves. 
Furthermore, we see that the period of the calendar year aligns perfectly with 
this pattern of accumulating chaos and final resolution. The monsoon is tra- 
ditionally associated with disorder, and with good reason: travel is generally 
impossible, a king’s army cannot mobilize, floods cause enormous damage. In 
this time of general anarchy, it is said that Visnu sleeps (e.g., HV 39.5; 62.55), 
and his awakening corresponds to the calming and clearing autumn in which 
order can be restored.” This is the time that Vijayadasami or Dasahard is cele- 
brated, where both Rama’s defeat of Ravana and Durga’s defeat of Mahisasura 
are celebrated (see, e.g., Kane 1941-1975, 5.1, 194). The Ram narrative itself 
follows the same structure in the seasonal cycle, with Rama and Laksmana 
waiting out the rains and eventually slaying Ravana thereafter. Thus the poets 
here cast the entire Vajranabha conflict within well-established ritual-temporal 
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frameworks that map out a period of anarchy or disorder, resolved in a final 
battle restoring peace to the world. And of course there is also one other cel- 
ebrated aspect of the rainy period: it is a time for lovers to enjoy an extended 
period of domestic quiet and intimacy (provided the husband returns home 
from his duties abroad). Pradyumna and Prabhavati, as we see here, enjoy 
a kind of rainy-season honeymoon together, and thereby the intimacy of 
Pradyumna’s romance is bound inextricably to his role in the cosmic-scale 
restoration of order from chaos.”4 This perfect alignment of the erotic and he- 
roic, of Pradyumna’s identity as Kama and as the son of the dharma-defending 
avatara, is of fundamental importance here in 29F, as for the entire narrative 
cycle we are examining. 


Three Lenses: Lover, Magician, Scion of the Avatara 


With this prompt, we should now ask how exactly the three major aspects of 
Pradyumna’s character—his identity as Kamadeva and lover, mayin or ma- 
gician, and son of the avatéra Krsna—work together in 29F, for the ritual- 
temporal frame is just one small example of a larger pattern of intersections, 
alignments, or resonances between these character facets. Again, if I take up 
these three dimensions of Pradyumna’s mythic profile in sequence, it is cer- 
tainly not because the text divides them out or isolates them. As I have done 
in the preceding, I will make artificial distinctions simply in order to create a 
manageable point of focus, and then effectively dissolve them, highlighting 
the ways in which each mythic dynamic functions in coordination with the 
other two. 


Lover 


Now more than in any other narrative we have seen, Pradyumna is actually a 
lover. In the Mayavati-Sambara scenario of HV 99, the lad is hardly a playboy 
or seducing figure. He initially resists the woman’s advances, and as soon as he 
is convinced by her explanation, proceeds immediately to battle with Sambara 
without so much as a kiss on the cheek to his new partner. Pradyumna is the 
God of Love in HV 99, but this is only revealed after the adventure is concluded, 
and his sexual appeal is natural and unassisted by any artifice. In 29F, by con- 
trast, we have an elaborate romance rich in poetic love conventions, a drawn- 
out process of passion-stoking facilitated by the swan diita, soft and seductive 
words and gestures, flower bouquets beset with bees, agonizing moonlight, and 
a far richer exploitation of Pradyumna’s status as Kama reborn. He is simply 
called Kama a number of times (lines 8, 188, 322, 384, 458), and when the swan 
Sucimukhi explains to the pubescent Prabhavati about “the birds and the bees,” 
she praises Pradyumna’s physical appeal in rather shocking terms (29F.150-155): 


O Devi, when [women] see him, [their] loins gush like the udders of cows, like wa- 
ters in a river (yam sada devi drstva hi sravanti jaghanani hi | dpinaniva dheninam 
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srotamsi saritam iva ||)! I am able to compare neither his face to a full moon, nor 
his eyes to lotuses, nor his gait to that of a lion. O Lovely One, he was ordained 
as a son [to Krsna] by the distillation of the nectar of the world (jagatah saram 
uddhrtya); O Obedient one, having been made without limbs, he was given limbs 
by Visnu Prabhavisnu (krtvanangam vase sangam visnuna prabhavisnunda). 


Prabhavatis love pangs are phrased much as they would be elsewhere in kavya 
literature: she is “bitten by the poison-snake of Madana” (madandsivisenasmi 
dastd, 345) and so on, but of course Pradyumna is that very Kamadeva him- 
self, as she seems to understand. Pradyumna is “wise in the ways of pas- 
sion” (ratikovidah, 389) and “conversant in matters of sexual pleasure 
(ratikaryavisaradah, 391). By the time of the composition of 29F, the srngara 
or erotic-aesthetic vocabulary available in the figure of Kamadeva had devel- 
oped far beyond what we see in the critical texts of the epics, and the author or 
authors of 29F did not fail to take advantage of this discourse to deepen and 
enrich Pradyumna’s identity. But this does not mean simply finding new ways 
of trumpeting Pradyumna’s sex appeal. It entails a softening of the rougher 
edge of HV 99’s triumphalist masculinity, such as at HV App. I 29F lines 
384-392, where as we have seen Pradyumna “kissed her gently on the cheek” 
and “pleasured her in secret but did not cause her pain, nor did he behave in 
any dishonorable way.” Moreover, Prabhavati is obviously not a mother figure, 
and whatever psychosexual or Oedipal dynamics may have been driving HV 
99 now recede into the background, displaced by the concerns of a more con- 
ventional and gentler romance. 

Why, then, we might ask, must there still be violence? Why do Indra and 
Krsna decide that the destruction of Vajranabha will be effectuated through 
Pradyumna’s seduction of his daughter? However much Pradyumna becomes 
an actual sweet-talking charmer in 29F, his sexuality is still fundamentally un- 
derstood by the poets to function in tandem with violence directed toward an 
enemy male figure—that is who Pradyumna is. The Prabhavati affair therefore 
shows us that Pradyumna was a dynamic figure of Sanskrit literature, shifting 
and developing in step with larger theistic, literary, and cultural preoccupations 
over time, while still retaining a basic identity defined by his signature double- 
virya heroism. To understand the complex ways in which Pradyumna’s sex-and- 
violence masculinity persists even in the entirely new context of the Prabhavati 
romance, it will be helpful to think in more detail about the meaning of the 
gandharva marriage played out between the two lovers. Jamison (1996) is a key 
reference point here, and indeed her study is overdue for consideration in our 
reflections, as her observations apply as much to the early context of the critical 
text as they do to the later appendices. 

Jamison’s study poses and answers a number of questions about mar- 
riage, the transaction of women between men, and the social anxieties of 
gift-reception dynamics in ancient India. Vital here is her observation that 
marriages are generally productive of social bond formation between families, 
and that asymmetry rather than parity is preferred: those varieties of marriage 
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most highly esteemed in Dharmasastra literature are all forms of gift of the 
bride to the groom’s family, which establishes a debt on the part of the latter, 
and the basis for a relationship between the males of the two families. These 
are the first four types of legitimate marriage (traditionally called brahma, 
prajapatya, arsa, and daiva); all of them are premised on a conception of the girl 
as property that can be given away from one man to another. The remaining 
four in the standard set of eight possibilities (see, e.g., Manusmrti 3.21) are all 
problematic, if not criminal, in some way. Insofar as it constitutes an even 
exchange (Sulka bride-price paid to the girl’s family), the fifth, dsura, is unde- 
sirable, because it does not produce any asymmetry or debt on the receiving 
end (Jamison 1996, 215). At the bottom is the eighth and utterly criminal form 
(paisaca), which consists of little more than raping a woman who is asleep, 
drunk, or otherwise incapacitated. 

Of special interest to Jamison, and to us, are numbers six (gandharva) and 
seven (raksasa), and the reasons for their lower status below the first four. 
The gandharva, in which an amorous couple decide equally, and independ- 
ently of any family arrangements, to form and consummate a marriage (as 
do Pradyumna and Prabhavati), is problematic because it does not permit 
a giver/receiver relationship between men, and indeed “[w]hat makes [the 
gandharva’s] legality shaky is not the sexual impetus, but the issue of whether 
the girl has the legal standing to enter into such an agreement, to give her- 
self away” (Jamison 1996, 212, emphasis in original; on this point, see also 
Jamison 2002). In a sense, the girl’s willingness and desire bring a legiti- 
macy to the contract. But it is always better for a woman to be given away 
by her father or brother, for in taking the gaéndharva initiative in this way, a 
girl “forfeits her membership in her natal family” (Jamison 1996, 240). She 
dissolves any possibility of bond formation between the families, which again 
depends upon the debt-producing gift of the girl from her father or brother 
to her husband. 

The raksasa marriage meanwhile involves a Ksatriya abducting a woman 
against her will (such that she wails and cries out—this is part of the legal def- 
inition; Jamison 1996, 233) and engaging in battle the men who come to her 
defense. This, Jamison argues, is a permitted form of marriage because it is 
still an exchange between men, even if the exchange be agonistic. The fight it- 
self is the sulka or bride-price (Jamison 1996, 220). Whereas the woman is un- 
willing in both raksasa and paisaca marriages, in the former case at least there 
is a transaction of sorts between men, and this, Jamison demonstrates time 
and again, is what is so definitive and valued. Crucial in all of this is a point 
made by Hara (1974) and invoked by Jamison (1996, 195-203, 235): Ksatriyas 
do not receive gifts or charity, and resist assuming the posture of one who asks, 
receives, or falls into someone else’s debt. The raksasa abduction, so long as 
it involves an actual physical confrontation with the girl’s family, effectively 
permits the Ksatriya to acquire a wife through a transaction with other men, 
but without falling into shameful and un-warrior-like debt by receiving the girl 
as a gift. 
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And so the géndharva and raksasa marriages are inferior types, but not crim- 
inal. They “test but do not pass beyond the limits of this exchange system” 
(Jamison 1996, 250). The illegitimacy of the gandharva is mitigated by the will- 
ingness and sexual desire on the part of the bride, and that of the raksasa by 
the physical confrontation that constitutes a form of male interaction. Sex and 
violence—engaged by the right people in the right time and place—are there- 
fore key factors in preserving the legitimacy of these marriage types. 

If we introduce this set of observations into the Pradyumna-Mayavati mar- 
riage of HV 99, it becomes clear that the Mayavati marriage is neither a raéksasa 
nor a gandharva. It fails the criteria of the former insofar as Mayavati does not 
cry out or resist—she is not only willing but is in fact the key prompting figure 
initiating the union. It is therefore perhaps closer to a gaéndharva, but this term 
is not used, and there is no on-the-spot consummation. Rather, the violent 
confrontation with the protecting male is precipitated instantly in the manner 
of a raksasa abduction. Pradyumna in HV 99 thus has it both ways, and this 
is the whole point: he demonstrates his military prowess in confronting 
and destroying the protecting male figure in the manner of a raksasa, and 
demonstrates simultaneously his sexual prowess in drawing the woman to 
himself in the manner of a gaéndharva. 

The Prabhavati marriage meanwhile is explicitly a gandharva type, 
celebrating as never before Pradyumna’s charm and seductive appeal while 
stressing the girl’s passion and longing for him. Again, this becomes a 
major preoccupation of the poets, now exploiting the rich palette of poetic 
conventions and srigdra aesthetics in their portrait of a gentler romance star- 
ring the God of Love himself. Despite all of this, the romance still funda- 
mentally requires the violent confrontation with a protecting male figure: it 
is part and parcel of Indra’s and Krsna’s plot to defeat the demon. Much like 
the discovery of Aniruddha in Bana’s antahpura, the battle with Vajranabha 
is precipitated the instant that the scandalous discovery is made: the demon 
girls have been making love to their secret husbands all this time, right under 
the nose of their oblivious protecting males, who are proven impotent thereby. 
In other words, even in the context of the softening poeticization of the lover 
Kama-Pradyumna, there persists a link between sex and violence that is de- 
finitive of his character and identity. And so the audacity and violence of the 
Ksatriya’s raksasa abduction remains, even while the gandharva criterion of 
the woman’s sexual desire is emphasized in colorful new ways. 


Magician 


The médyad theme persists here in a way that is continuous with earlier 
sources: Pradyumna resorts to magic tricks and deploys maya against 
Vajranabha, as he does against Sambara in the App. I 30 elaborations. But far 
more interesting in the Prabhavati affair is a deeper and entirely new sense 
of Pradyumna’s mayic skill, extending well beyond the illusory weapons or 
battle tricks typical of the early epic material. Now Pradyumna displays his 
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mastery of illusory representations on the stage. The entire “Trojan Horse” 
plot to infiltrate Vajrapura* rests upon the assumption of theatrical personae, 
and while the famed actor Bhadra in a sense functions as the front-man for 
this operation, Pradyumna plays the “ndéyaka” or lead hero-role in both the 
spectacle mounted for the demon audiences (pradyumnam nayakam kriva, 
226), as well as the larger plot against Vajranabha.”° The Vrsni disguises are 
created through Krsna’s maya and not Pradyumna’s (224), but there is a pal- 
pable sense here that the latter’s skill with illusory appearances make him the 
ideal figure to enact such a sneak attack. In fact, Pradyumna is so convincing 
in this role that one can hardly say what it means for him to take the “guise of 
an actor” (natavesena, 225), for he is a superb performer. The master of maya 
does not pretend to act, he simply acts, and Vajranabha himself is charmed 
and seduced by the graceful execution of his role. The whole sneak-entry-in- 
disguise maneuver is then repeated in miniature as Pradyumna takes the form 
of a bee to enter Prabhavati's bed-chamber. Thereafter he uses méyd to create 
a doppelganger of himself in the actors’ quarters (mayaydsya praticchaya drsyate 
hi natalaye, 413) while he is enjoying his rainy-season nights with Prabhavati 
(a trick he perhaps learned from Mayavati, who had likewise created a shadow- 
self to occupy Sambara). Thus throughout 29F, the magic of the stage, the 
charm of the costumed performer, and the power of illusory representations 
are fundamental to the plot against Vajranabha, and the mayin Pradyumna 
executes this nayaka role masterfully. 

Earlier I noted that Pradyumna in 29D had been taught a dramatic or 
dance form called the Chalikya or Chalikya-Gandharva (29D.428-463), which 
seems to be some kind of multifaceted song (chalikyageyam bahusamvidhanam, 
430) “brought down to earth from heaven for the benefit of humankind” 
(tridivat . . . anugrahartha[m] bhuvi maénusaénam, 456-457). Once he takes the 
stage in 29F, the Chalikya appears again in the musical preludes to the royal 
command performance, although it is not sung by him (276-277). While we 
cannot know exactly what kind of music or theater are involved here,”’ it is 
worth pointing out that V chal, the root from which the term derives, means 
“to deceive,” “swindle,” or “cheat.”? The “seaside bacchanal” App. I 29D thus 
explicitly marks Pradyumna as the recipient of a divine mode of song and ges- 
ture that is connected directly to the performance in 29F, and which seems to 
carry an overtone of trickery or deceit.?9 Here the authors are, as with his Kama 
aspect, toying with Pradyumna’s nature as a mayin and exploiting a completely 
new sense of his power to deceive and to charm.3° 


Scion of the Avatara 


All of this then points us in the direction of Pradymna’s avatara father and 
our third major interpretive lens: Pradyumna is, on a scale we have not seen 
before, a “chip off the old block,” and functions much as his charming, demon- 
slaying, and dharma-preserving father does. This father-son mirroring motif 
appeared already in the Saubhavadhaparvan of the MBh, and I have identified 
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it in a number of places thus far in the preceding chapters. But Pradyumna 
functions so explicitly as a mini-avatara in 29F that a question now presents 
itself: as a son of Krsna, where exactly does Pradyumna fit in the human-divine 
continuum? Certainly, he is no Deva, as the entire adventure is premised on his 
status as at least once-removed-from-divinity. But is Pradyumna fully human 
then? If he is Kamadeva incarnate, how can this be? 

As for almost every other source we have examined, the authors of the 
Prabhavati affair remain somewhat vague about this. When Sucimukhi tries to 
sell Prabhavati on the idea of choosing Pradyumna as her husband, she says 
the following (140-149): 


“You, whose every limb is lovely, have been committed to a svayamvara by your fa- 
ther. [But] you choose [as a husband] neither one who is born of the race of Devas, 
nor of Asuras. O Lovely One, rejected by you, [such suitors] leave, dejected, O 
Fine-Hipped One [even though] endowed with good qualities, valor and beauty 
suitable to your race. O Devi, you do not desire such men who have come from 
these two races. And so to what purpose (kim artham, 145), O Lovely One, will the 
son of Rukmini, Pradyumna, who is unequaled in the three worlds because of 
his beauty, family, and good qualities, come here to you, O Sweet-Limbed One? O 
Fine-Hipped One, that great-souled one of great strength is a Deva among Devas, 
a Danava among Danavas, and a human among humans as well.” 


Sucimukhis question “kim artham?” seems to suggest an a fortiori exclusion of 
Pradyumna as suitor: if Prabhavati has rejected all Devas and all Asuras, then 
what is the point of Pradyumna coming as a suitor? And yet the swan’s purpose 
is to make Prabhavati see that he is an ideal match, neither god nor demon, 
but endowed nonetheless with all the best qualities of Devas, Danavas, and 
humans. Sucimukh7s enthusiasm for Pradyumna is clear (she of course has 
been tasked by Indra to make this pitch), but her glowing recommendations 
do not help pin down precisely where Pradyumna fits in this mythic universe; 
they seem rather to emphasize his placement in between the categories of 
Deva and Manava. 

Whatever Pradyumna’s placement may be in the realm of beings, he is a 
Vrsni prince and hero of his father’s lineage. This is conspicuously stressed 
through the emphasis on Prabhavatis upward social movement from demonic 
daughter to Vrsni wife. By marrying Pradyumna, PrabhAvati is improving her 
social situation. She sounds something like a character from the pages of Jane 
Austen when she declares that, like all women, she is eager to “marry up” 
(manoratho hi sarvasim strinam evam .. . bhavedd hi me patikulam Srestham 
pitrkulad iti, 170-171), and pins her hopes on Pradyumna, her Fitzwilliam 
Darcy. She makes the case to her cousins who marry Gada and Samba, arguing 
that since the Devas are so superior to the Asuras in every respect, a noble 
son-of-a-god makes the ideal husband (433-438). Again this suggests that 
Pradyumna occupies a convenient in-between social position, accessible to the 
demon girl but with “excellent connections.” He himself meanwhile is keenly 
aware of the nobility of his own lineage, and of the salutary effect the wedding 
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has had on the demon princess. He concludes his hymn to the rainy season 
and the moon by extolling the virtues of the Somavaméa patriline, reminding 
Prabhavati that she is now “one of us,” and instructing her to make obeisance 
(kuru pranémam, 607) to Soma and Narayana. 

Prabhavati fully embraces this Vrsni identity, in the end pressing, with 
a cold-blooded presence of mind worthy of Lady MacBeth (if I may be 
permitted yet another comparison from English literature), the weapon into 
Pradyumna’s hand, sending him off to kill her own father. There can be only 
one place or family for Prabhavati—her movement from daughter to wife is 
a total and irreversible one. This is the movement (to return to perhaps more 
appropriate figures from Sanskrit literature) modeled so famously by the god- 
dess Sati, who destroys herself in response to her father Daksa’s insults to 
her husband Siva. All of this confirms what Jamison has already told us about 
gandharva unions: they preclude bond formations between males of the two 
families because they circumvent the usual giver-receiver dynamic and con- 
sequent debt-based relationship. The whole point of the Prabhavati romance 
is to destroy Vajranabha entirely, not to establish an in-law bond. There will 
be no relationship with the demon in-laws for the Vrsnis, only one trium- 
phant family now strengthened through the interventions of Krsna’s son, the 
vamsa-vira or hero of his warrior clan, who accept gifts and charity from no 
one. Pradyumna’s precise theo-ontological status is therefore hazy; he seems 
to occupy the middle ground between human and divine. But his acquisition 
of Prabhavati as partner is clearly construed as a kind of total victory for his 
family and patriline; Pradyumna as much as ever is a vamsa-vira. Prabhavati 
and her cousins then go on to help build the Somavaméa with male children of 
their own, and the demon lineage has meanwhile been ruined in precisely the 
same way that Sambara’s and Bana’s were in HV 99 and 107-108. 

As with the previous two lenses, I identify here first the continuities and 
persisting themes where Pradyumna’s clan status, and function as a hero 
of his patriline, are concerned. But Pradyumna also replicates on a grand 
and unprecedented scale his father’s work of restoring dharma and order to 
the universe, and it is his role as “mini-avatara” that perhaps appears most 
conspicuously in 29F. We saw earlier that App. I 30 cast the destruction of 
Sambara as a work of dharma-preservation, whereas the critical edition text 
barely hinted at this. Similarly in 29F, the task given Pradyumna is under- 
stood as a work of the gods or divine responsibility (devandm asti kartavyam 
karyam satruvadhanvitam, 75; devakaryavyapeksayd, 124; karyartham devanam, 
231, etc.). Most important, he takes on the persona of his father very explic- 
itly at the crucial moment of the final battle: he begins his advance against 
Vajranabha by creating a mayic chariot, driven by Visnu’s eternal companion 
Ananta-Sesa (699-700), and when Krsna arrives to give the final order, he 
gives Pradyumna Garuda to ride (762), and lends him his cakra (784-789). 
The son of the avatdara is here the very image of Krsna, driving dad’s car and 
copying his signature decapitation move, all for the purpose of restoring order 
to the world, as his father has done so many times. 
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The Three Lenses Collapsed 


To parse Pradyumna into lover, magician, and son of Krsna is to apply an arti- 
ficial set of distinctions, and I do this purely for heuristic purposes. Extensive 
analytic prose is necessary if we wish to express in a scholastic mode such 
things as these, which for centuries were communicated far more eloquently 
and economically in narrative and myth. So let us collapse the three back to- 
gether and recognize how fully and irretrievably each aspect is implicated in 
the other two. 

First, and more briefly, the lover and the magician are one and the 
same: Pradyumna’s Kamadeva qualities—charm, good looks, and charisma— 
are an actor’s qualities. To charm is always in some measure to deceive, and 
vice versa. Pradyumna as Kamadeva seduces Prabhavati, and as méyin-actor 
he seduces his audiences. His knack with illusion serves his love conquest, 
bringing him in a completely convincing disguise into the impenetrable city 
and as far as the door of Prabhavati’s bed-chamber. There, already beyond the 
eyes of the palace guards, he might just have walked in—but that is not his 
style. His maya is applied yet further in the service of kama, and he makes 
his entry in the form of a bee, the favorite six-footed figure of srigaéra-seeking 
poets. The lover and the magician bleed together, or the one presupposes 
the other. 

The significance of the second pair—Pradyumna as Kamadeva and as son 
of Krsna—has been examined in the context of the Puranas already, and clearly 
is functioning here as well. Again, the frame of the rainy season—traditional 
time for honeymoons and the reunion of separated lovers—establishes a 
classic romance scenario in which Kamadeva can work his seductive magic, 
and which not surprisingly results in three pregnancies. But the setting of the 
romantic monsoon also gestures toward a long-standing Vaisnava bhakti tra- 
dition: during the rains, Visnu sleeps, and chaos gets the upper hand. As he 
awakens and the skies begin to clear, the long-anticipated battles over the forces 
of chaos are fought and won, ringing in a period of peace, tranquility, and sta- 
bility. Pradyumna himself reminds us of this Vaisnava mythology in the midst 
of his rain-and-moon hymn so rich in srngdra-rasa (513-520). Second, as we 
have just seen, one way of viewing the romance is as a love-victory for Krsna’s 
patriline: Pradyumna’s power as Kama incarnate to seduce Prabhavati and win 
her over completely is not worthy of celebration so much because it permits a 
union of two individual hearts and families, but because it constitutes a shut- 
out victory for the Lunar lineage. In this respect, Kamadeva is a hero of the 
SomavamSa, and again no real distinction between Pradyumna’s character as 
Kama and as Vrsni vamsavtra is possible. 

Most important, however, is the connection between Pradyumna’s mayic 
skill on the stage and his identity as the son of Krsna, or in other words, be- 
tween the theatrical dimension of 29F and the avatara theology upon which 
it is constructed. The moment we apply this double-lens, it becomes clear 
that the entire 29F has grown directly out of, and playfully gestures back to, 
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the ancient epic tradition from which the Vaisnava theological system of the 
avatara emerged, articulated in the vocabulary of the stage. 

Anyone who has witnessed a Krsna Raslila, or who is familiar with 
the tradition of the Ramnagar Ramlila (or indeed any popular Ramlila), 
understands that there is something theologically significant about the- 
ater and dramatic representation in the Vaisnava tradition. Nowhere in 
Hinduism do we find so rich an exploitation of the notion of lla as in the 
literary and performance traditions of Krsna’s youth and Rama’s deeds. Lila, 
of course, like the English word “play,” connotes sport, playfulness, spon- 
taneity, and gaiety, as well as dramatic representation, theater, and a sense 
of the temporary suspension of mundane reality through a miraculous 
show or display (Hein 1972; Hospital 1976-1977; Kinsley 1979, esp. 56-121; 
Haberman 1994; Hospital 1995; Sax 1995, 3-9). Indeed, the overlap between 
the semantic domains of lila and maya are considerable, and a definition 
of one that excludes the other will inevitably be misleading.3* At times the 
two terms become all but synonymous, and lila comes finally to substitute 
for carita, or “life-deeds,” it being understood that Rama’s and Krsna’s en- 
tire lives and adventures on earth were a mere game or spectacle.33 Visnu’s 
avataras, above all Krsna, thus came to be seen very often as less-than-fully- 
real roles assumed playfully (lilayaé) by Visnu—miyically deceiving, but 
charming, guises worn for specific purposes, and cast off upon completion 
of the task.34 The basic theology of this avatara system is expressed in large 
part in the register of the theater: the stage, the actor and his role, the playful 
and charming spectacle, the temporary false appearance communicating a 
higher, salvific truth available to the bhakta through modes of devotional 
play and imagination. 

This relationship between theater and avatdra theology extends much fur- 
ther back in Indian history than is commonly understood. André Couture, in a 
2001 piece to which I have made reference in the past (Austin 2009, 622-623), 
and to which I shall refer again here, has argued this point. He observes the fol- 
lowing concerning the use of ava + t7 constructions—that is to say, of nominal 
and verbal forms predating but cognate with the term avatara—in epic liter- 
ature: “In theatrical language, the word avatarana (or the verb avat?) is a pre- 
cise technical term used to describe that movement performed by actors who 
move from the stage wings onto the stage itself” (Couture 2001, 319). Couture 
demonstrates that this technical sense of the term, typically constructed with 
ranga or stage platform as the accusative object of an ava + t7 verbal form, is 
known and used by the MBh poets, as for example on the occasion of staged 
public displays of weapons, or at svayamvaras where characters enter a public 
space in order to perform, compete, or announce their candidacy for marriage 
(Couture 2001, 320; e.g., avatirna tato rangam, MBh 1176.30; rangavatirna, 
MBh 1178.5). Thus, although strictly speaking the upasarga prefix ava- nor- 
mally connotes a downward vertical movement, the theatrical usage here with 
rangam is horizontal. Hence we find later in the MBh that the movement of 
warriors onto the field of battle at Kuruksetra is also described with an ava + t? 
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construction, which “produces a very precise effect in the mind of the reader: it 
transforms the battlefield into a stage” (Couture 2001, 321).3° 

But of course if the MBh poets know and use ava + tf constructions in 
this theatrical sense of actors entering upon a stage, this must impart a dis- 
tinctly theatrical overtone to the epics entire amsavatarana framework 
whereby the gods and demons descend (avatarana) in portions (amsa) upon 
the stage of the earth. Couture cites MBh 2.33.13-20, where the sage Narada 
recognizes that the earth herself has become the great stage for the war to 
come: “Narada ... understands that the earth has now become a gigantic stage. 
No amSavatarana is possible without a rangavatarana. The Kuruksetra itself, 
the battlefield on which the war takes place, looks like a mythic rangabhiimi 
where Devas as well as Asuras come to fight” (Couture 2001, 321). Thus we 
must imagine that for the epic poets, the appearance of gods upon the earth 
to participate in the Mahabharata War was in large part conceived as a great 
dramatic performance, wherein various gods and demons assumed temporary 
roles, enacted the great drama of the Mahabharata, and returned whence they 
came thereafter, leaving their stage personas behind. 

This theatrical sense of ava + tf constructions pointed out by Couture is of 
the greatest importance for our appreciation of what the world of the theater has 
imparted to the Vaisnava avatara tradition. The avatara descends or crosses down 
from above, assuming a role and character temporarily upon the stage of the earth, 
carrying out playfully and with ease (lilayd@) a miraculous display for the purpose 
of restoring order. Thereafter he returns to his basic identity, shedding his human 
form as an actor sheds a costume. As Couture has shown, there is good reason 
to believe that even before the nominal form avatdra appeared,°” these theatrical 
overtones already formed part of the MBh’s representation of the great avatarana 
of the Devas and Asuras, which of course included Visnu-Narayana’s appearance 
on earth in the role of Vasudeva Krsna. Paul Hacker is likely correct that the entire 
avatara tradition begins with Visnu’s descent in the MBh’s general amsavatarana, 
on account of which Krsna became known as that pradurbhava or manifestation 
of Visnu who “descended” (avatirna), setting thereby the precedent for how all of 
Visnu’s appearances would thereafter be understood as avatdras (Hacker 1960). 
It seems likely, then, that the image of stage, actor, and temporary guise already 
formed the principal model or image for those articulating the earliest form of the 
avatara theology. In the course of its development, this only became more pro- 
nounced and is still a fundamental part of Vaisnava bhakti today.3* 

To return now to 29F: this appendix casts Pradyumna as the nayaka and 
hero of an avatdra scenario in which his mayic skill with illusory appearances, 
his capacity to deceive and resist deception, are put to use on a theatrical stage. 
There, he temporarily plays the role of avatara, a second but not fully divine 
Krsna, leading a troop of assistants who have “become actors in order to carry 
out their duty” and “undertake their duty of acting” (karyartham natatam gatah, 
283; karyartham . . . nrtyartham upacakramuh, 273), much as the various gods 
descend in portions alongside Visnu-Narayana in order to assist him in his work 
of relieving the earth (HV 43.910; ViP 5.1.62). Pradyumna, in taking on the 
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identity of a nata, and subsequently that of his father, embodies or enacts the 
most fundamental premise of the Vaisnava avatara theological system: the in- 
tervention of the transcendent absolute in the affairs of the world requires that 
the deity take a guise or temporary form of limited being, and his activity subse- 
quently unfolds as a kind of play or game for the sake of the restoration of order. 

The role of disguise, of concealed identity and revelation, extends well be- 
yond the simple formula of Visnu = actor, avatara = role. Once he has appeared 
in his ad hoc form, the avatéra may then take on other disguises, concealing 
and then revealing his “true identity,” in a micro-performance that points back 
to the entire avatdra system itself. Thus Vamana appears as a little dwarf; he 
deceives Bali, and grows to his true cosmic proportions in three steps (HV 
31.68-92; ViP 3.1.43; BhP 8.20). Rama passes time in his forest exile in the 
guise of an impoverished and wandering ascetic, but reclaims in triumph his 
proper warrior and royal status. Krsna grows up as a cow-herding boy in the 
countryside, but returns to Mathura to slay his evil uncle Kamsa and declare 
his true Ksatriya identity. And Pradyumna, as we know, grows up in a demon 
household, discovers his true identity as the son of Krsna, kills Sambara, and 
returns to his proper place among the Vrsnis. In all of these cases, there is a 
sense in which the disguise and revelation of the avatara’s guise (dwarf, forest 
ascetic, cow herder) is pointing us to the greater truth that the avatara himself 
is a guise of the cosmic and transcendent Visnu. Much the same dynamic and 
function has been observed of the Pandavas’ and Draupadrs disguises in the 
Virdtaparvan of the MBh, where the six characters become in a sense avatdras 
of avatéras (Goldman 1995: 88-97) 39 

This kind of reflexivity, so often appearing in avatéra myths, manifests 
again in 29F, where Pradyumna’s disguised behavior as a mini-avatara points 
us back in the most explicit way to the theatrical model around which the en- 
tire theology functions. He carries out his task by taking on a disguise so as to 
gain access to a realm—vVajrapura—in need of correcting and regulation. With 
the playful abandon of Krsna or Rama embracing their earthly identities, he 
throws himself entirely into his guise as actor, and simply acts, or plays. From 
his position as nata within the demon city, he takes on yet another disguise— 
that of a bee—to enter Prabhavatis chamber. But like Krsna’s humble cow- 
herd guise, Vamana’s diminutive stature, or his own childhood as demon son 
of Sambara, Pradyumna’s mask eventually comes off and he announces his 
true identity at the moment that he confronts and defeats his demonic foe. 
There, Pradyumna looks and behaves like Krsna himself, just as Vamana’s 
true proportions are ultimately those of the cosmic Visnu-Narayana. When 
that form is revealed, the demon and the chaos he embodies are finished. 


Conclusion 


We have traced the basic abduction narrative of the critical HV 99 text through 
developments in the Vaisnava Puranas, and its appropriation and subversion 
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in the Jain sources. The text of HV 99 did not remain fixed, however, nor did 
it remain the only heroic tale of Krsna’s son. The HV continued to grow along- 
side these emerging Puranas, and did so in close conversation with them. The 
post-critical edition poets’ continuing concern with Krsna’s son found expres- 
sion chiefly in elaborations of the abduction episode and battle with Sambara 
(App. I 30) and in the composition of an entirely new scenario (App. I 29F). 
If I have isolated and treated all at once these later developments of the HV, 
it is not because such material represents a discrete block of simultaneously 
generated compositions. We should rather think of App. I 30, 29F, and the 
various other smaller post-critical edition developments as the result of an or- 
ganic, centuries-long process of itihasic dialogue which we find telescoped to- 
gether as Vaidya’s * passages and appendices. All of this material functions 
like a kind of commentary: what later poets added, where they put it, and how 
they nuanced the received text all speak to their understanding of the critical 
text itself. 

As such, I have pointed to continuities and persisting themes in the HV ap- 
pendix material, which in a sense retroactively confirm or support the readings 
of the critical text I have proposed in Chapter 3. One of these continuities is 
what might be called the motif of “vamsa triumphalism” that celebrates 
Pradyumna’s love conquests as victories of and for his larger patriline. But 
the most important continuity is encoded in the large-scale repetition, in 
29F, of the broad structural motif of combined sex-and-violence heroism. 
Pradyumna’s Prabhavati affair—explicitly construed as a gaéndharva union—is 
far more of a romance than his encounter with Mayavati. But even this kinder, 
gentler love pursuit is still a means or necessary corollary to an act of violence 
and total domination of an enemy male. The authors of the HV appendices 
therefore understood Krsna’s son as a special exemplar of these two insepa- 
rable virtues. The mere fact of the Vajranabha plot’s two-tiered strategy (seduce 
his daughter = destroy him in war) speaks directly to the persisting power 
and appeal of Pradyumna’s double-virya. It demonstrates as well the persist- 
ence of those social and gender constructs, particularly examined by Dhand, 
Sutherland, and Jamison, upon which this peculiar configuration of ideal mas- 
culinity is premised. 

In the other direction, however, I have stressed what is novel or at least 
evolving in significant ways at this later stage of Pradyumna’s mythology. The 
slaying of Sambara is now transparently and explicitly configured as a dharma- 
restoring deed, making it directly analogous to Krsna’s and Visnu’s many 
deeds of order restoration. The Prabhavati affair, also occasioned by the need 
for cosmic order, is truly a romance, again cast in softer tones reflecting a rich 
tradition of kavya aesthetics. The demon’s daughter is a legitimate partner for 
Pradyumna, and no shadow of suspicion falls upon their union; as such, the 
psychosexual anxieties besetting the Mayavati-Sambara drama are absent here. 
And in a manner continuous with our observations on the abduction variations 
in the Puranas, we see in the HV appendices evidence of the developments 
in the Vaisnava theology of the avatara and bhakti devotionalism, and in the 
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vocabulary of kama, maya, and lila. | have approached all of this through the 
three lenses of lover, magician, and son of Krsna, stressing the way in which the 
shifting of Pradyumna’s persona over time comes about through the increas- 
ingly fruitful interactions between these three traits. In other words, what were 
in HV 99 initially more discrete dynamics in the abduction narrative became 
over time three registers in the mythic profile of this figure that cross-fertilized 
ever more fruitfully: the powers of the master deceiver serve the interests 
of the lover, who assails his male and female targets alike with the excruci- 
ating and deluding arrows of maya; these powers of illusion serve as well the 
duties of the mini-avatara hero tasked with restoring order. It is as a lover—as 
a charmer and seducer of women (read: emasculator of enemy males)—that 
the sorcerer-nata Pradyumna is sent to carry out the dharma-defending tasks 
worthy of his father. As Kamadeva, his task of winning the heart of Prabhavati 
came naturally, and really was no chore or duty at all. As the great méayin, 
Pradyumna did not really “pretend to be an actor” (natavesa), but stole the 
show, seducing his audience with his superb command over appearances and 
illusions. And to enact an order-restoring victory over a demonic force imper- 
vious to the power of the Devas, he slips easily into the persona of the avatara, 
just as Visnu assumes the temporary role of Krsna, or Krsna assumes the role 
of cow herd. The result: a demonic male is emasculated and destroyed, order is 
restored, and the Vrsni vamsa is strengthened by the addition of a son-bearing 
wife, wholly and utterly devoted to her new family. Who else but Pradyumna 
could carry this off so naturally>4° 
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cHapter7 | A kaévya Casting for Pradyumna 
The Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarman 


Introduction 


Thus far we have encountered Krsna’s son in itihasic-puranic sources span- 
ning several centuries. All of this literature might be labeled “traditional” or 
even “religious,” and from the broadest perspective on South Asian litera- 
ture, could even be grouped as a single smrti meta-genre. I will not pursue 
the matter here of whether the epics and Puranas truly form a meaning- 
fully constituted family of smrti sources in distinction to sruti. But I flag the 
issue of genre now as we turn our gaze more directly upon a body and spe- 
cies of written expression that has already betrayed its influence in the HV 
appendices, particularly 29 F—namely the courtly and belles-lettristic works 
of kavya poetry and theater. Here as well, one may encounter difficulties in 
defining the boundaries of kdavya (lit., pertaining to or produced by a poet, 
kavi).! There is no question, however, that this literature was understood in 
premodern South Asia to constitute a special mode of expression distinct 
from “non-literary” ones (Pollock 2006, 1-5). Across the first millennium, 
Sanskrit works of prose, poetry, and drama multiplied alongside and in in- 
timate conversation with the ever-growing epic and puranic sources. I have 
already gestured to the fact that a dominant concern of this belles-lettristic 
literature was Srigdra-rasa: a distinct aesthetic mode of poetic eroticism that 
took endless delight in characterizing the “flavor” (rasa), mood, and experi- 
ence of love—particularly unrequited or delayed love—invoked and expressed 
through descriptions of both the world of nature and the impassioned human 
subject. An entire lexicon of conventions developed in prose, poetry, and the- 
atrical works for this erotic register: warm breezes from the South, particular 
species of flowers and birds associated with springtime or rainy season, the 
beauty of moonlight (often said to burn rather than cool the skin of one pining 
for his or her absent beloved), and many set physiological symptoms of love- 
sickness (emaciation, insomnia, fever, etc.). 


Pradyumna: Lover, Magician, and Scion of the Avatara. Christopher R. Austin, 
Oxford University Press (2019). © Oxford University Press. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780190054 113.003.0008 


Once again, Kamadeva plays a significant role as a poetic tool in the vo- 
cabulary of srngéra: lovers are said to be pierced by his five arrows or burned 
by his fire. It came to be scarcely possible in kavya to describe the passion be- 
tween any two lovers without at least once involving this third figure through 
whom the pains of longing and desire were expressed. Looking for the God 
of Love in kavya, then, is something like looking for hay in a haystack—even 
Catherine Benton, in her 2006 book on Kamadeva, chose to defer this enor- 
mous issue altogether. We have seen already how Pradyumna’s Kama identity 
was developed in the HV appendices by poets almost certainly conversant with 
the poetic conventions surrounding the God of Love. But I turn now from the 
late epic-Puranic literature, where we hear echoes of kavya aesthetics, to the 
kavya literature itself. Given the importance of kama and Kama in the kavya 
universe, what place is Pradyumna assigned there, and how did the literary 
developments of elite or courtly Sanskrit prose, poetry, and theater impact 
Pradyumna’s mythic and theological profile? 

On the heels of these ambitious questions, I will raise an important point 
that will help significantly restrict what would otherwise be an unmanageable 
domain of inquiry: most times Kamadeva is invoked in kavya, it is with no 
reference to any association with Pradyumna. While we know Pradyumna is 
almost always identified with the God of Love, the enormous body of kavya ma- 
terial invoking Kama as a poetic device rarely gestures toward his epic-puranic 
identity as Krsna’s son.” And yet, even if the identity was largely maintained, so 
to speak, in one direction only, surely the diffusion of this srigdra-dominated 
poetic literature must have shaped or shifted the way in which Pradyumna and 
his narrative cycle were read and understood.} Again, we have seen evidence of 
this already in HV App. I 29F, but this of course was not a kavya work strictly 
speaking, and in any case we did not there adequately address the issue of 
the kdvya conventions as such. In the present chapter I will therefore take up 
a single kaévya work—a thirteenth-century play entitled Pradyumnabhyudaya 
(Pr), composed by one King Ravivarman—which illustrates precisely these 
patterns whereby kdvya conventions impacted and informed Pradyumna’s 
mythic and theological rendering.‘ 

Ravivarman’s play is based directly upon the HV App. I 29F Prabhavati 
episode examined in Chapter 6. It is quite conventional and deploys many 
standard dramatic and poetic devices of the Sanskrit kavya and theatrical 
canon. His “conventions,” however, particularly his use of slesa or double- 
entendre verses, and of the garbhanka or play-within-the-play device, are much 
more than mimicry or de rigeur deployment of long-standing modes of courtly 
writing. They serve rather to refine, from the HV App. I 29F source, a por- 
trait of Pradyumna that brings to the surface some of the deepest and most 
fundamental social and theological values of the ancient Brahminical world 
that we have traced in preceding chapters. Thus, while Ravivarman’s applica- 
tion of common kévya and theatrical devices might be understood as simply 
constitutive of the very genre he chose to compose in, these devices in fact 
amplify conspicuously some of the most fundamental aspects of Pradyumna’s 
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mythic character and significance established in the critical text of the HV 99 
narrative. 


Ravivarman and His Context 


Much of what we know about Ravivarman comes from the biographical data 
he himself provides at the opening of his play, cross-referenced with a handful 
of inscriptions that confirm his date of birth at 1265 or 1266.5 He claimed de- 
scent in the Somavaméa or Lunar Lineage, ruled over Kolambapura or Quilon 
(modern-day Kollam) in southern Kerala from 1299 until his death in 1314, and 
was the son of one Jayasimha. It seems Ravivarman also composed a com- 
mentary on the Alankdrasarvasva of Ruyyaka, at least according to another 
commentator upon that text, Samudrabandha. One possible motivation for his 
composition of the Pradyumnabhyudaya is the fact that he asserted a Yadava 
ancestry and almost certainly saw himself as a descendant of Pradyumna. 
In MBh and HV tradition, the only Yadava survivor of the Mausala civil war 
and inundation of Dvaraka is Pradyumna’s grandson Vajra, and Ravivarman 
understands his own line of descent to stretch back to this ancient branch 
of the Lunar Dynasty.° In fact, the conclusion of his play sees Pradyumna 
consecrated gloriously as a krtasamrajyabhisekam mahdarajam, which is some- 
what out of step with epic tradition, but in any case there is likely some under- 
standing in Ravivarman’s mind that his royal status as a descendant of Krsna 
is being announced here in the choice of hero for his play (and if this is true, 
we might wonder if Ravivarman also sees a continuity between Pradyumna’s 
celebrated charm and sex appeal and his own). He certainly makes clear to us 
that he is not only a powerful king, but a man of letters and cultural refinement 
as well.’ 

The original Sanskrit play itself has been published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit series (Sastri 1910), this edition being based on three complete 
manuscripts and one incomplete manuscript, and translated into Telugu 
(Sarma 1952), Malayalam (Ramannampitiri 1934), and my own English 
rendering (Austin 2019). While it is by no means an obscure play—it is 
often mentioned at least in passing in survey works on Sanskrit drama and 
literature’—there existed, so far as I am aware, no translation of the work into 
English or a European language prior to my own, nor any study of it apart from 
Warder’s synopsis and brief comments (Warder 2004, 882-892) and a thesis 
by S. Malini (1992). In the following I will offer a synopsis, translation of select 
passages, and a full translation of most of Act III. Why I have selected Act III 
for special attention will become clear later. 

Again, Ravivarman’s source is our Prabhavati romance of HV App. I 29F, 
and this unfolds in five acts and follows its source in basic content, with 
some additions and subtractions that tend to simplify the narrative and bring 
it into step with a long-standing set of dramatic conventions and motifs. 
Indeed, those familiar with the Sanskrit theatrical canon will recognize many 
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narrative themes, plot devices, and patterns, particularly from Kalidasa and 
Harsa. The major characters are Pradyumna, Bhadra (who, while the prin- 
cipal companion of Pradyumna, is not a fool or vidiisaka), Prabhavati, and a 
completely new character unknown in HV 29F, namely Prabhavatis com- 
panion Kalahamsika. Sucimukhi and the swans are edited out by Ravivarman, 
although Kalahamsika’s name carries a memory of them, and another new 
character introduced by the playwright is named Hamsa (“Swan”)—he is a 
courtier at the side of the demon King Vajranabha, who of course appears in 
the play as well. Important conversations between Krsna and Narada are key to 
establishing the background events precipitating the plot against Vajranabha 
and other scenes not depicted on stage. A handful of other minor characters 
come and go, functioning largely as devices to open or close scenes, or to re- 
port plot developments not dramatized. 


The Pradyumnabhyudaya: Synopsis and Translation 


Act I opens with two nandi verses of praise to Visnu delivered by Bhadranata, 
which are followed by a conversation between an actress and the sitradhdra, 
or play’s director. This establishes the context for the play’s performance: the 
greatly learned King’s Council has asked that a play be performed on the occa- 
sion of a temple image procession of Lord Padmanabha (Visnu). The director 
has chosen King Ravivarman’s own Pradyumnabhyudaya (1.5): 


The composer is King of the Yadus: captain upon the ocean of Bharata; 

the play’s hero is Smara, Murari’s boy (kumdara), conqueror of the three worlds. 

The assembly is conversant with the dramatic arts such as gesture, and we are 
skilled in theater— 

and so our good deeds, long since accumulated, now fructify today!9 


The director and the actress recite verses celebrating Kamadeva and the 
delights of the spring season (1.6, 1.7, 1.8). Narada, who is approaching from 
backstage, likes the verse 1.8 in particular and repeats it several times as the 
stage is cleared and he and Krsna enter. This ends the introductory prastavana 
and opens Act I, properly speaking. 

The ensuing conversation between Krsna and Narada establishes the basic 
problem we know from 29F: the demon Vajranabha is out of control and has to 
be eliminated. As in the HV appendix, the battle is delayed and framed by two 
rituals: Vasudeva’s ASvamedha (1.12+; 1.16+) and the sattra rite of Kasyapa, the 
termination of which will mark the moment of confrontation between Indra 
and Vajranabha (1.14). Krsna’s son Pradyumna can destroy the demon, they 
both agree. But, Narada says, this purpose is connected to another (ayam cartho 
‘rthanubandhi, 1.17+): the svayamvara of Vajranabha’s daughter Prabhavati 
is presently underway, although the girl is rejecting all suitors. The love of 
Pradyumna and Prabhavati should be encouraged as well. Narada exits to get 
things going, and Krsna then devises the means for Pradyumna to enter the 
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city: the “Trojan Horse” theater group trick. The much-celebrated ndatyacarya 
(1.20+) Bhadranata is summoned and told that he will be the occasion for 
Pradyumna’s entry to the demon city. Krsna whispers instructions in his ear, 
communicating the strategy that unfolds in the form of the basic plot of the 
following play. The act ends as a servant enters to declare that it is noon and 
time for the midday rites (madhyandini sandhya). 

At the start of Act II a number of important events have already taken 
place behind the scenes. Again, there are no swans involved here—Bhadra 
is the engineer of both the theater-disguise plot and of the romance between 
the young couple. Pradyumna has by now already entered Vajrapura “in the 
guise of an actor” (parigrhitasailisabhiimika, 2.2+) along with the theater 
group, and the demon king is eager to see a performance. Bhadranata has 
been appointed natdcarya to the princess Prabhavati, and he has sung the 
praises of Prabhavati's beauty to Pradyumna so as to spark the flames of de- 
sire in him. To accomplish the corresponding reaction in Prabhavati, he has 
planted an enchanting drawing of Pradyumna that she is sure to find. Again, 
none of this is dramatized, but is communicated to the audience largely by 
Bhadranata. At the start of the act, a servant girl declares that she is on her way 
to report back to the queen, having inquired at her majesty’s request about 
Prabhavatis progress under her instructor Bhadra. A second servant similarly 
is on her way to inform the queen that the first bud of her beloved tree named 
Udayanaratna has appeared. The two servants converse about Prabhavati 
and Bhadra and then close the pravesaka prelude, clearing the stage for the 
entrance of Prabhavati and her girlfriend Kalahamsika. The latter is quite 
uncharacteristically out of sorts because she has seen the drawing of the mys- 
terious young man planted by Bhadra. She attempts to describe his beauty, 
invoking the God of Love of course, without knowing his actual identity as 
Pradyumna-Kamadeva (2.1): 


Like the image of Ratipati [Kamadeval], outshining a full moon, like the very soul 
of Eros— 
by whom in the world is that beauty described? 


She shows Prabhavati the picture, and they speculate that it must surely be of 
Madana himself. This (technically correct) identification notwithstanding, they 
press on, trying to determine who it could really be, or who might have drawn 
the image. Kalahamsika points out that no woman could have drawn it: she 
would have been too overcome with the model’s beauty to execute such a fine 
drawing. They summon Bhadra to ask him about it. He appears on stage, re- 
flecting to himself as he approaches on what an impressive pupil Prabhavati 
has turned out to be, and on the success thus far of the unfolding plot. He 
anticipates that his drawing will have a powerful effect on the princess. Aloud, 
he praises Vajranabha’s city (2.4, 2.5). As he comes into the presence of the 
two girls, Kalahamsika hastily hides the drawing, and the three exchange polite 
greetings. Bhadra praises Prabhavatis virtues by comparing her to the lovely 
grove in which the scene unfolds (2.6): 
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It is as though this Pramada garden is imitating you, lovely woman: 

for it is dark (syaéma, while Prabhavati is a young maiden, syamda), 

it is beautified by blossomed flowers (kusumasmitasobhini, while Prabhavati is 
beautified by a smile of flowers), 

and it [resounds with] the sweet sounds of cuckoos (kalakanthakalalapa, while 
Prabhavati converses on the [64] arts with her melodious voice). 


Approaching the issue of the portrait obliquely, Kalahamsika asks Bhadra if 
he has ever seen a man of extraordinary beauty in his travels. He replies yes, 
and it is Ananga (2.7): 


There is in fact a certain young man, who has achieved birth in a family esteemed 
by the triple world [i.e., the Yadavas]. 

By his arm, the world of the [demon] enemies is rendered useless. 

[He is] Ananga, whose body is the abode of the essence of beauty 

whom young women praise upon perceiving. 


Prabhavati asks after his ontological status, and the answer Bhadra gives is 
taken verbatim from HV 20F, lines 148-149: he is a Deva among Devas, a 
Danava among Danavas, and a righteous-souled and powerful man among 
men (devesu devah susroni dainavesu ca danavah | manusesu ca [manusesv api, HV 
29F 149] dharmatma manusah sa mahabalah || 2.8). Bhadra explains that Visnu 
has taken birth as Krsna in the lineage of the Yadus, and that Pradyumna is his 
son, Ananga incarnate. He praises Pradyumna’s beauty in hyperbolic terms 
(2.12), and when Prabhavati speculates that this might be the young man they 
had seen “in the picture” (Prak. cittagao, Skt. citragatah), Kalahamsika teases her 
by saying he is in truth “in your heart” (Prak. cittagao, Skt. cittagatah). Bhadra 
finally confirms his identity as the boy in the drawing, once Kalahamsika asks 
him directly. The girls confess they are smitten (Bhadra is secretly delighted 
that the plan has worked) and ask where this handsome lad might reside. 
Bhadra says that he lives in Dvaravati, but that he will bring him to Vajrapura 
(while in fact he is already in the city, 2.2+). Again the act is terminated by a 
servant summoning all to another rite, this time an utsava for the blossoming 
Udayaratna tree. 

The heart of Act III is a garbhanka or play-within-the-play performance of 
the Rambhabhisarana, which as we have seen is mentioned in the HV 29F 
source. There it was one of several performances mounted by the theater 
group, although not described in any detail. Ravivarman’s unfolding of the 
Rambhabhisarana into an entire sub-episode garbhanka is highly significant 
and constitutes, for the purposes of our larger study of Pradyumna, the most 
important feature of Ravivarman’s play, as I will argue in the following. As 
such, it will deserve close attention, and so I shift from synopsis to full trans- 
lation once this performance gets underway. Act III begins, however, with a 
misraviskambhaka or mixed Prakrit-Sanskrit dialogue in which Bhadra reflects 
to himself on how well things are going: both Pradyumna and Prabhavati are 
now sick with love for each other, although have yet to meet. The upcoming 
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play will provide the venue for their first mutual beholding. Bhadra has de- 
cided to cast Pradyumna as the na@yaka Nalaktibara and Manovati as Rambha. 
He himself will play Nalaktbara’s vidiisaka, or fool. Kalahamsika then enters 
and describes her friend’s tortured state. She is afflicted by Kama (3.3), but 
Bhadra promises to ease her pain—if Kalahamsika can bring Prabhavati to 
the mandapa pavilion in which the play will be performed. This concludes 
the misraviskambhaka, and the Act III proper then begins with the entrance 
of Vajranabha, followed by his courtier Hamsa, Prabhavati, Kalahamsika, and 
attendants. As the group settles down to watch the play, the demon king boasts 
that his plan to take over Indra’s heaven will soon be set in motion (3.5), and he 
bad-mouths Krsna. This gives Hamsa pause, since he has heard from Narada 
that Krsna plans to slay Vajranabha, using Pradyumna as his means (3.5+). 
Nonetheless, Hamsa goes on to praise Vajranabha aloud (3.6). The king calls 
for the play to begin, and Kalahamsika remarks to Prabhavati that her heart’s 
desire is about to step into her field of vision (3.6+). 

From this point forward, the garbhanka begins. Below 1 italicize the text that 
constitutes the actual script or performed text of the play-within-the-play itself 
or any of its stage directions. There are also many asides and comments from 
and within the audience, and even Pradyumna, as Nalakiibara, and Bhadra, as 
the vidisaka, quietly exchange asides between themselves while on stage in 
their costumes—all such comments are in non-italic. 


Director: 


Victory to Madana, to that god, esteemed by the world, the deity of Eros 
by whose power the body of Sambhu came to be joined with the maiden 
daughter of the mountain king! [7] 


Hamsa: King! It has begun: this was a twelve-pada introductory verse! 


Director: Your most honored majesty! I shall perform the play called 
Rambhabhisarana, a composition of the lotus-born divine seer Narada. And 
so may the king—the pearl gem in the lineage of Kasyapa, himself so well- 
versed in Bharata’s science, the highest overlord of Vajrapura—please give his 
attention. 


Vajranabha: You have our attention! 
Director: 
O king, overlord of demons! Just as did the impassioned Laksmi of the Triple 
World herself approach you, 
here in this play, Rambhad has gone to meet in a tryst the handsome 
Nalakibara. [8] 
Kalahamsika: (aside, smiling meaningfully) Friend! This is what women 
under Madana’s power do! 
(Prabhavati smiles, her face lowered) 
Director: (looking all around him) Behold how delightful are the creations of 
the Blessed Lord thousand-rayed Sun! Since: 
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Now that the Sun God betakes himself to his evening station 
curious to see the play, 

that beam-garlanded one, begging us pardon for his heat 
falls into the Western ocean. [9] 


(by a second person from backstage) 
A multitude of nocturnal lotus flowers, together with their accompanying bees, 


reddened and wearied by the heat of the sun await the arrival of the Lady 
Night and her dazzling moon-smile. [10] 


Director: How shall the sons of Bharata begin? For this is the entrance theme 
of Nalakiibara, accompanied by his fool, awaiting the arrival of Rambha. So 
I too had better get ready to put on another costume! (exits) 
end of [garbhanka] prologue 
(then enter Nalakibara with his fool) 


Nalakabara [played by Pradyumna]: (looking around; aside, with joy and 
wonder) Friend Bhadranata! 


Is this Laksmi without her lotus? A lunar beam fallen from the moon? 
Is she Rati separated from Madana? Who is this captivating woman? [11] 


Fool [played by Bhadra]: Well now, she really is Rati, and she is joined to- 
gether with you, sir, who are dwelling in her heart! 


Nalakibara: Bhadranata! Is this really that Prabhavati, the Queen Swan of 
the lake of my thoughts? 

Fool: Yes, that is indeed her! She is bound upon the root-essence of beauty 
itself, a lamp of auspiciousness in the family of Vajranabha. 

Nalakibara: (passionately) 


Jealous of the ear which had heard about this beloved one, 
my eye now accomplishes my heart’s desire in seeing her! [12] 


Fool: Boy! Enough of this fuss, we must begin! 


Nalakibara: (enacting a concealing gesture; aloud) Friend Bhadranka! The 
great moment has now arrived for us, hidden amidst this trysting-bower of 
vines of the Citraratha grove! How is it that my dearest beloved who wears the 
victory garland of heaven, is not here yet? (longingly) 


The venerable breeze of the Caitraratha grove 

stokes the flames of Smara that burn my limbs. 

Oh when will that lovely-hipped one extinguish this fire 
with her embraces that cool like sandalpaste? [13] 


Prabhavati: (aside) Friend! Blessed indeed is that woman desired by such 
a lover as this! 


Kalahamsika: Friend! That young man is blessed as well, who meets his 
lover in a tryst! 
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Vajranabha: (amazed) Behold master-actor Bhadranata’s skill in dramatic 
gesture! 


The costume! Such enunciation, purport and gesture! 
I feel as if 1 am seeing the real Nalaktibara before my eyes! [14] 


Hamsa: Your Highness, what are you saying? This actor really only 
reproduces for the audience what comes from the power of [the author, 
Narada], best of sage-folk. 


Fool: Well, never mind this [Rambha] who has not yet arrived. Cool yourself 
instead by this other who has now arrived: she, the moonlight who bestows joy 
on the entire world! 


Nalakibara: Fool! That is not right! 

For I now consider this blazing moonlight to be a stinging, unbearable blow 
upon my tender and wounded body, already burned by separation from 
her! [15] 

Prabhavati: (to herself) True! Hard to endure indeed is the light of the 
moon for those who pine for their lovers! 

Fool: (aside, smiling meaningfully) Boy! Isn’t it lucky that what you are 
supposed to act out corresponds perfectly with your inner state—you 
who are so longing for Prabhavati! 

Nalakibara: Bhadra! No, it is not by chance, but rather by the power of 
your intellect, sir!" 

Fool: Friend! But then how is it that the moon is so pleasant for me, when I am 
separated from my Brahmin wife? 

Nalakiibara: (smiling) Who in the world is as wise as you, sir? By whom is 
Rambha, the life of my heart, delayed? 

Fool: I suspect that your sweetheart is nearby, but has been seized by some 
Pisaca or Raksasa or the like while descending from the world of the gods to 
this peak of mount Kailasa. 

Nalakiibara: (haughtily) Just who among the Pisécas and Raksasas will seize 
my wife for himself? 

(backstage) 
Lord! Help! Help! 


Vajranabha: (listening, bewildered and enraged) Who is this bowman 
who assaults another person in Vajranabha’s presence! 

Hamsa: Great King! This is just a play, take it easy! This is Rambha, on 
her way to a tryst with Nalaktbara, but is being attacked by Ravana— 
she is crying to her sweetheart for help. What occasion for fear can 
there be among our subjects when you, the chastiser, are present? For 
indeed: 
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O Serpent-Demon of Vajrapuri! Having been ceaselessly protected by 
your arm, 


the people’s desires are fulfilled, they fear nothing and have long been 
content. [16] 


(Vajranabha stands, embarrassed) 
Nalakibara: (with a “listening” gesture, turning and looking quickly backstage) 


Her skin is withered, her limbs flailing about in her rapid approach! 
She is like a forest-pond disturbed by a mad elephant, 

her eyes, like fish, dart about frantically in terror! 

This divine beauty afflicts my heart! [17] 


(entering, in confusion) 


Rambha: Lord! Help! Help! (she falls at his feet) 


Nalakibara: (making her stand up, in haste) Timid Lady! When Nalakiibara 
is here, from what need you be protected? 


Rambha: Lord! From this 10-headed one, king of the Raksasas! 
Nalakibara: Dear one! What offense has this vile Ravana caused you? 
Rambha: Lord! This evil Raksasa attacked me as I was coming here to you. 
Vajranabha: Hahaha! How fickle is this wicked Ten-Face! 


Fool: It is said that Ravana dwells at the foot of Mount Kailasa, encamped 
with his army. 


Nalakibara: (turning and looking backstage, with rage and self-assurance) 
Hey! Hey! Idiot! Stain upon the race of Pulastya! Degenerate demon! Do you 
attack my beloved?! 

Of old was Hara contented 

only by your nine heads, O King of the Night-Roamers! 
But I shall please him with the food of all ten, 

torn off by my arrows in battle! [18] 

Vajranabha: Hoho! What an ego on this son of Kubera! 

Fool: Friend! Enough of this fuss. This vile Raksasa is walking away, as though 
not hearing your speech. 

Nalakibara: To be sure one cannot fire upon an enemy whose back is turned. 
But one may certainly curse such a violator of the wives of others! (taking up 
water for the curse) Hey! You! Vile demon! 

If ever you, desiring pleasure, seize any unwilling woman, 
then shall your head split into a hundred pieces and fall to the ground! [19] 
(he casts the water) 

Hamsa: May this evil-minded one experience the fruit of his own wicked 

conduct! 


(backstage, a shower of flowers and drums sounding) 
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Fool: Ho! Friend! These celestial beings rejoice in the curse you have delivered 
upon Ravana who seized as prisoner another man’s woman! 


Nalakibara: Friend Bhadranka! 
Like a plantain tree whose slender limbs are cast violently about 
by the powerful ten-faced wind of a gale— 
behold even now this Rambha! 
What a state she is in, trembling so! [20] 
Fool: Friend! Well then, comfort her, whose heart is filled with fear! 
Nalakiibara: (embracing Rambha) 
Oh my timid one, release your fear. 
I, your slave, stand before you! 
The vile flesh-eater is gone! 
Now open your wide eyes. [21] 
Hamsa: My king! The play is almost over. 
Rambha: (recovering herself) Lord! My poisonous fear is now dissolved by the 
nectar of your words. 
Nalakiibara: Beloved! What more can I offer you that you might wish? 
Vajranabha: This play doesn’t have much of a plot. 
Rambha: Lord! What more could I wish than this! 
Nalakiibara: Very well then! (final benedictory verse) 
May all good people, together with their kin, 
arriving at felicity, enjoy it for a long time. 
May our overlord of the demons, prospering upon the earth, 
extend forth auspicious wealth to be enjoyed with delight. [22] 


(exit Nalakiibara together with Rambha and the fool) 


Hamsa: (to himself) Tsk! Heaven forbid and protect us from this inaus- 
picious speech! “May the prosperous (clever, kusalin) ones with their 
associates, play joyfully—these are the Devas! And may Vajranabha die 
and make over his sovereign power for the enjoyment of Pradyumna’— 
the speech of this degenerate actor carries a hidden sinister meaning! 
God save the king!” 

Vajranabha: Oh how delightful is the stagecraft of this Bhadranata! 


Prabhavati: (aside) Friend Kalahamsika! How could I meet with that 
greatly blessed [Pradyumna]? 


Kalahamsika: (smiling) Friend! You must go the way of Rambha! 
Prabhavati: Friend! How does one get to a tryst without being seen? 


Kalahamsika Friend! Do you not recall the speech of Master Bhadra, who 
said that he would show you Pradyumna in the outer garden by a strategy 
of his design? 
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Hamsa: What the king said is quite true: our hearts were cast into amaze- 
ment by seeing Bhadranata’s production, and so the time has passed to- 
tally unnoticed! (looking around) Ah! How the loveliness of the evening 
attains her perfection. For now: 


All of this, bathed in the waters of lunar light, gleams. 
The moon is a gem; its fragments flow forth everywhere. 
Partaking happily of the sweetest moonbeams, 

the partridges lie down to sleep atop the palace roof. [23] 


Vajranabha: Well then, Hamsa, we shall retire to our residence. 
(all exit) 


Act IV opens with a chamberlain’s description of Prabhavatis current 
state: having attending a Madana festival, she is now suffering the worst 
symptoms of unrequited love. As before, the standard poetic strategy, so 
common in kévya literature, of describing the pangs of love as wounds 
inflicted by Kamadeva, communicates the situation quite literally, for she is in 
fact longing for Kamadeva incarnate. However, it is also the hot season (4.2), 
and this may be the cause of her woes as well (4.4): 


Depression of spirits, betrayed by her long and hot sighs— 

is it really Madana, generating an illness like this 

who afflicts this woman in blooming youth? 

Or is it rather the hot season afflicting her body, so young and delicate by nature? 


But no, it is not the season: the chamberlain has seen in her eyes an absent, 
dreamy longing that reflects an inner state of tormented love. The chamberlain 
is confident that the princess will obtain the object she is so clearly pining for. 
The prologue ends and Prabhavati and Kalahamsika enter, and their conversa- 
tion reveals that during the recent Madana festival, Pradyumna and Prabhavati 
were once again (thanks to Bhadra’s scheming) able to lay eyes on each other, 
creating thereby a “festival of seeing” (darsanamahotsavena, 4.5+). Prabhavati 
is concerned that Pradyumna does not reciprocate her feelings of passion, but 
Kalahamsika argues in point after point that he loves her back, and that he is an 
ideal match for her. Bhadra has told Kalahamsika that Pradyumna is lovesick, 
and that they will meet at last in the grove of creepers. Pradyumna and Bhadra 
now enter, at some remove from the two girls, as yet unseen by them. The two 
men duplicate the despair-encouragement pattern, with Pradyumna resisting 
Bhadra’s repeated assurances that Prabhavati reciprocates his love. Just like 
Nalakibara in his creeper-grove tryst with Rambha, Pradyumna complains of 
the caustic affects of the moonlight upon him. He “makes a Madana gesture” 
(madanakrtam abhiniya) and declares (4.11): 


See how the heat of the moon, falling upon my body, burns like fire! 

The wind, moving about among the lotuses, gently touching me, feels like a saw. 
The chattering circle of parrots of the pleasure grove is like a spear in my ears, 
and likewise the application of sandal paste, alas, is like smearing poison on me! 
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Pradyumna, Kamadeva incarnate, is somehow still a victim of the God of 
Love—Bhadra remarks on this as well (aho kumérasya madanapdravasyam, 
4.13+). Bhadra leads him to enter the creeper grove, and they stop for a mo- 
ment to listen covertly to the conversation of the young women. Pradyumna 
cannot at first believe that Prabhavatis complaints of lovesickness refer to him. 
He sees that she is tortured by Madana (4.15). The moment of union is delayed 
as the moon rises, just as in the Rambhabhisarana play, prompting Bhadra to 
observe that this, the guru of Pradyumna’s Lunar Lineage, is assisting him by 
making Prabhavati more clearly visible and causing nocturnal lotuses to open 
and perfume the garden (4.18). All four characters trade comments on the 
lunar apparition, and the burning Prabhavati works herself into a fit, uttering 
two tortured verses in Sanskrit (4.21, 4.22). She is on the point of fainting and 
expiring altogether when Pradyumna finally bursts in upon her: 


Prabhavati: There is nothing left but death for me, whose hopes are 
destroyed, since Madana now discharges all five of his arrows upon me, 
who has her pining heart set upon this person, so hard to find. 

Pradyumna: (pushing curtain aside and entering quickly) 

My love, I believe this matter of Madana having five arrows is quite wrong! 
For upon my body are falling hundreds and hundreds of them! [24] 


Finally united, Prabhavati is shy in Pradyumna’s presence, and he lays the 
charm on thick. Kalahamsika and Bhadra both tease the bashful but clearly 
deeply affected Prabhavati. Bhadra recommends a Gandharva marriage right 
then and there, with the various features of the grove serving as wedding 
paraphernalia and the “fire of Smara as the witness” (smarahutavahah sakst, 
4.29). He places the couple’s hands together and both melt away at the cooling 
pleasure of the other’s touch. Bhadra and Kalahamsika leave the two in peace, 
but the nervous PrabhAvati initially bemoans their departure. Pradyumna, de- 
lighted to finally have her to himself for a moment, woos her with clever verses 
until they are interrupted, and he hides in the creepers as a servant from the 
palace arrives to summon Prabhavati back home, leaving the hero to close the 
act with a few more love verses. 

Thus far we have seen the arrival of the spring season, then the hot season. 
Now the fifth and final act opens with a prologue from Bhadra, who updates 
us on the following events: the rainy season has now passed, and he likens 
this time of year to Pradyumna in a Slesa verse (5.2). The time for the battle has 
come. Prabhavatis cousins, Candravati and Gunavati, have hooked up with the 
Vrsnis Gada and Samba, and the peace and quiet of the rainy season has been 
enjoyed by the three couples, much as in HV App. I 29F. Pradyumna has yet to 
be discovered in the palace, but this is about to change. The prologue finishes 
and Narada and Krsna enter, discussing the latest development: Pradyumna 
and his audacious deed have finally been found out in the palace, and this 
has sparked the conflict with the demon king. Pradyumna has already killed 
most of Vajranabha’s army, and the two now narrate, almost entirely in verse, 
the events of the battle taking place offstage, detailing each volley, each blow 
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and counter-blow. As in 29F, Pradyumna advances on a chariot driven by 
Ananta-Sesa (bhujagarajasarathir manorathagami rathah, 5.10+). The gods have 
gathered in the sky to watch the battle (5.13) and Vajranabha’s brother Sunabha 
joins the fray. He is met by Krsna’s brother Gada; Samba joins in as well, 
mounted on Airavata, whom Indra has lent out for the occasion (5.20). Narada 
then relays Vajranabha’s taunts and boasts hurled at Pradyumna. 

HV App. I 30, which expands the Pradyumna-Sambara battle at HV 99.27, 
concluded with a set of eight maya weapon-volleys. Meanwhile Ravivarman’s 
source, 29F, did not explicitly cast the final Pradyumna-Vajranabha battle as 
an eight-stage set of maya attacks. Apparently drawing on App. I 30, however, 
Ravivarman makes the final confrontation here a series of mayic assaults, each 
neutralized by Pradyumna with an appropriate counter-weapon: just as in 
HV App. I 30.234-401, they are darkness (5.23), fire (5.24), water (5.25), wind 
(5.26), snakes (5.27), and a deadly mace (5.30). Pradyumna now summons and 
deploys, as he does in 29F, the Sudargana cakra or discus (5.34): 


Who had been beheld fearfully by the multitudes of gods, 

whose blood is now being spit forth from his split open joints, weak spots and 
heart by the blades of the discus— 

Vajranabha, the relative of the demons whose play is a threat to the triple world, 

lays to rest his final battle upon a warrior’s bed (adhiranam adhisete virasayyam). 


Gada similarly decapitates Sunabha, while Samba demolishes the remaining 
army. Narada remarks that the whole scene reminds him of Lanka after the 
death of Ravana (5.37). The gods, who have been watching all along with 
keen interest, now rejoice, and Krsna declares that he knows he has achieved 
his purpose (krtakrtyam dtmanam avagacchami, 5.36+). Narada remarks that 
Pradyumna has been “chosen [as a husband] by the Sri of Victory” (vijayasri 
svayamvrtam, 5.37+). Accompanied by Gada and Samba “like fortitude (utsaha) 
incarnate, waited upon by artha and dharma” (5.39), the hero of the day now 
enters and all five exchange greetings, praise, and rejoicing while Bhadra 
joins them, announcing that sons have just been born to each of the three 
demon girls. Krsna then consecrates (abhisektum, 5.42+) Pradyumna as a uni- 
versal emperor (sémrajya-, 5.43). The consecration implements and a throne 
are brought in and Pradyumna takes his seat; a cascade of flowers descends 
from the sky as Krsna crowns his son Lord of the Yadus (5.45). Narada praises 
Pradyumna’s victory with pregnant language (5.46): 


The triple world has been brought to a state of joy by the destroyer of the overlord 
of the demons; 

like Vajranabha’s daughter, the splendor of universal sovereignty has been 
brought under his power through his supreme virtue; 

thanks to the glory of the consecration that has been fulfilled, the tree of dharma 
abundantly flowers— 

all because, O Lord of the Yadavas, everything has been accomplished for us by 
Pradyumna! 
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The play concludes as Pradyumna speaks a penultimate verse of triumph (5.47): 


The demon king is slain in battle along with each and every one of his kinsmen, 

and his entire kingdom of lavish wealth has been acquired without remainder. 

Likewise has every living thing been settled again, the anxieties of their hearts 
pacified. 

What more need we say? Everything we had desired has been achieved. 


The final bharatavakya or closing benedictory verse invokes “good people” 
(santah) as had the nested play’s closing verse, only this time without a sinister 
second meaning (5.48): 


As oceans do with their hundreds of gems, may good men spread joy with their 
praises; 

may evil people, who have descended into the great sins of the world like blunders 
of the Kali age be destroyed; 

may donors, like rain clouds, rain down the wealth we desire in accordance with 
good practice, 

and may the kings, like the major mountain ranges, tirelessly support the earth. 


Clearly, Ravivarman has followed the basic narrative structure of HV App. 
I 29F, but the mode in which he sets the adventure represents a complete 
departure from everything we have seen thus far in terms of style, genre, and 
format. The Pr is in a sense a very conventional Sanskrit play, but this is pre- 
cisely what concerns us here: what happens to the mythic identity and the- 
ology of Pradyumna when he is recast from anonymous Sloka itihdsa materials 
into a genre that, by Ravivarman’s time, had built up a millennium’s worth of 
conventions and stock devices? To move us into this analysis, I will take up a 
comment made by A. K. Warder who, while having much praise for the play, 
also has the following to say about it: 


The obvious question is what the love of Pradyumna and Prabhavati has to do 
with the slaying of the father. Should it have followed the latter, Vajranabha 
being an obstacle to it? This also would not be very satisfactory because of her 
presumed grief. But Ravivarman is only following his source, which had no need 
of dramatic unity of action. The link he gives is that the affair and the marriage 
bring the action to a crisis: Pradyumna is reported visiting the inner citadel and 
Vajranabha orders his arrest, thus the fight begins. 

(Warder 2004, 891) 


I highlight Warder’s reaction here as, in a sense, it frames precisely the 
problem that we are concerned with in the present chapter, and more broadly 
the basic signature feature of Pradyumna’s identity. I will argue that Warder, in 
seeing little or no connection between the Prabhavati romance and the slaying 
of Vajranabha, has missed an important feature of the play, namely the simul- 
taneity or mutual implication of the love plot and assassination plot—in other 
words, the link between sex and violence. I am chiefly concerned to articulate 
this in the specific terms of our character, building upon the observations of 
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previous chapters, and the way he is constructed by Ravivarman in this play. 
First, however, some broader observations from Daud Ali should be introduced 
that speak to the special relationship between love and power in the context of 
early medieval India and within the cultural complex of the court—that is, the 
principal context in which kdvyas such as Ravivarman’s were generated, culti- 
vated, and consumed. 

In a number of publications, Ali has greatly improved our understanding of 
the place and role of courtly literature, kavya, the performing arts, aesthetics, 
and the pursuit of love and sensual pleasure in early medieval India (Ali 2002, 
2004, 2007, 2011a, 20ub). Few scholars before him have taken up so directly 
the challenge of articulating the actual relationship between the idealized 
kavya universe with its formal and aesthetic preoccupations, and the courtly 
life on the ground from which it emerged (Ali 2004). Of particular interest for 
us is the continuity Ali highlights between the realm of politics and the “pur- 
suit of love’—the latter being understood as a set of practices conducive to the 
disciplined cultivation of the pleasures of courtship and conjugal love, pursued 
by a well-born man of means in the urban and cosmopolitan environment (Ali 
2002, 104). 

In a 2002 paper (see also 2004, 234-261), Ali shows first that a model 
frequently encountered in the niti or political science literature establishes 
a parallel between the epistemological functioning of the individual and the 
administration of the political realm (Ali 2002, 108-112). This indicates al- 
ready the extent to which political functions informed the understanding 
of human affective, aesthetic, and emotional experience, and vice versa. 
More particularly, Ali demonstrates that the analog of political power to 
the proper cultivation of kama is expressed through a certain anxiety over 
attachment: just as a man who overindulges in love depletes himself and 
becomes weak, so does a ruler become weak who overindulges in generosity 
and depletes his treasury, leading to poverty and reduction to dependence on 
others. In neither case is the solution absolute celibacy or miserliness, but 
one of disciplined self-mastery and carefully monitored independence. This 
quality draws others (feudatory subordinates or women—largely courtesans 
and young wives whom one has just married) to oneself: “The goal of policy 
and strategy at court was to bend and capture the mind (mano grah) of others 
and thereby to cause them to submit in some way to oneself. The imagery 
of ‘seizing’ another’s mind or ‘causing it to bend’ is highly significant” (Ali 
2002, 124). 

Ali thus identifies the successful feudal lord as a magnetic, charismatic per- 
sona who—something like Krsna in the BhP, as Coleman showed—attracts 
others, without himself becoming weak through excessive affection. Likewise, 
the successful cultivator of kama does not deplete himself through excessive 
indulgence in passion, but strikes a balanced posture of strength and char- 
ismatic independence so as to draw his young wife or courtesan to himself. 
The insight of immediate import for us in all of this is the intimate link, in 
this “kdéma world” (Ali 20ua), between the exercise of political power and the 
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cultivation of love and sexual pleasure: the srigdara aesthetic in courtly kavya lit- 
erature must be understood as a cultural institution shaping and shaped by the 
great game of feudal politics. Seduction, which as we know always entails some 
degree of misrepresentation or marshaling of illusions, is the name of the 
game for both, and the relation between the two is far more than mere analogy 
or a quaint trope of poetry—each was directly instrumental to the other.¥ This 
is the context in which were composed so many Sanskrit dramas, where lo and 
behold, romantic love is so often coupled with political fortune. Speaking of 
such works as Harsa’s Ratndvali and Priyadarsikd, Ali states in a related piece 
(Ali 2007; see also 2004, 209-233) that “the plays clearly seem to represent a 
sort of aristocratic ‘ideal’ or ‘fantasy’ about the relationship between love and 
power—between romantic acquisition and political fortune. .. . This is in part 
because the social relations of each were constructed through the same vocab- 
ulary, and success in one typically invoked success in the other” (Ali 2007, 59, my 
emphasis). 

To return to Warder and our play: clearly there is in the kavya literature 
treated by Ali a fundamental link between love and power, between sex and 
violence, and between the exercise of dominance over others—whether men 
or women—through seductive charisma and self-control. Pradyumna is a 
prime—perhaps the prime—exemplar of this double-sided virtue. Warder 
has not yet recognized in the plot of the Pr the centrality of this theme in 
Ravivarman’s play. He has not recognized what is so peculiar and special about 
Pradyumna that Ravivarman draws out from the HV source and celebrates in 
this piece—and it is precisely through the conventions and common devices of 
kdavya that he achieves this. In other words, while it may be true that, as Warder 
suggests, the connection between the Prabhavati romance and Vajranabha 
slaying is not explicitly clear in the 29F source (“Ravivarman is only following 
his source, which had no need of dramatic unity of action”), the kavya tools at 
the playwright’s disposal—tools which, as Ali shows, were already configured 
to privilege the merging of the themes of romantic and political fortune—made 
possible a rearticulation of the episode that sets in high relief and celebrates 
precisely this close relationship between sex and violence, and between two 
kinds of victory—an erotic one and a military one. This goes to the very heart of 
who Pradyumna is and what his particular brand of valor meant in the ancient 
South Asian world, in Ravivarman’s day, and in the centuries that followed 
in which the Pradyumna-Prabhavati romance remained a popular subject in 
Sanskrit and vernacular kavya. 

Two devices or conventions in particular will occupy us here: the garbhanka 
or play-within-the-play, and the slesa or double-entendre verse form. In the 
broadest sense, the shifting genres of Sanskrit literature and the special tools 
that they offered to the poet, far from hijacking Pradyumna out of his ancient 
identity, made possible a resharpening and restatement of the unique cocktail 
of values and ideals that had shaped his earliest mythic expressions. How then 
did the garbhanka and the slesa function in the kavya and theatrical canon with 
which Ravivarman was so clearly familiar? 
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The Garbhanka and the Slesa 


As we turn now to the “conventionality” of Ravivarman’s play and its devices, 
the first thing that we might note is its “recycling” or carryover of narrative 
elements from the Sanskrit theatrical canon. There is nothing in the least un- 
usual about this—Sanskrit plays are rarely entirely novel, and may recast the 
characters of earlier plays, redeploy plot devices, structures, thematic motifs, 
and entire storylines. Those familiar with the major Sanskrit plays will already 
have recognized a number of such examples in the Pr, and we need not di- 
gress upon these. Rather, the two conventions I am concerned with are the 
garbhanka, or play-within-the-play performance, and the use of slesa, or double- 
entendre verse. Recent work of David Shulman’s and Yigal Bronner’s will be 
vital to this endeavor and to appreciating the special relationship between 
these literary devices. 

The term garbhanka might be rendered directly as “womb-act” or perhaps 
“nested act’—an abyme “play-within-the-play” such as one encounters in 
other theatrical and literary traditions of the world. According to Warder, the 
Natyasastra is not aware of the garbhanka, despite Abhinavagupta’s arguments 
to the contrary (Warder 2009, 72). But with Kalidasa in perhaps the fourth 
or fifth century cE, a well-known garbhanka appears in Malavikdgnimitra 2.2, 
where the heroine-princess Malavika expresses her truest feelings of love 
for King Agnimitra through the medium of stage role. The text of the song 
delivered in her “Chalita” scene, while purportedly a scripted performance, 
in fact communicates to the watching King her desire for him, which as yet 
cannot be declared publicly. King Agnimitra correctly understands that her 
performance is directed at him (2.5).!° Reworking this very dynamic from 
Malavika, Harsa in his seventh-century Priyadarsikaé Act III sets King Udayana 
on stage with the object of his desire, Aranyaka (Priyadarsika), in a far more 
complex scenario, but which likewise functions as a means to express deep 
feelings of love, masked and encoded in the guise of the garbhanka characters.” 
The eighth-century Uttararémacarita of Bhavabhiti, Act VII, features one of 
the best-known garbhankas of all, in which Rama watches a performance of 
the trials of Sita, pregnant and banished into the forest by his own decree 
and subsequently left to her own devices to raise alone the two boys born to 
her. Rama is carried away by the pathos, cries out to her, and must be told by 
Laksmana, “arya naétakam idam (7.2+)”—“Noble Sir, it’s [only] a play!” Rama 
then vocalizes several times throughout the performance, expressing his grief 
and guilt, and eventually faints (7.15+). Similarly, in Arya Ksemiévara’s tenth- 
century Naisadhananda, Act VI, Nala witnesses a distressing scene of own life 
and of his wife Damayantts suffering (Sathaye 20104: 372-377), and here again 
we find the same kind of tortured emotional response. 

We see in all of these cases a basic tautology of one kind or another, whereby 
the most immediate and direct identity is established in a garbhanka perfor- 
mance between enacted role and a central character in the macro play. In some 
cases, a character sees a scene of his or her own life on stage, functioning 
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somewhat in the manner of the best-known English example from Hamlet 
3.2, where a painful truth is communicated to the spectator, prompting “in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, a powerful effect on a character watching it, by 
reflecting on his own behavior or by incidentally revealing important facts 
to him” (Warder 2009, 73)—what the reader of Shakespeare might call the 
“Claudius effect.” Alternately, a character “plays” him- or herself, expressing 
his or her deepest feelings through the medium of the script and adopted 
guise. And so here, as Shulman (1997, 2006) observes, the disguise and ap- 
parently artificial personas of the stage do not mask or conceal identity, but 
in fact permit the expression of true feelings and indeed the recovery or en- 
actment of a truer self.° Whether serving this end, or serving as a mirror for 
painful self-revelation, the garbhanka “highlights the cultural power of literary 
expression to reveal the true emotional self that is otherwise hidden in the 
shifting complexities of everyday life” (Sathaye 2010a: 372). Thus a garbhanka 
is never trivial, never accidental, but always speaks directly to the larger frame 
of the macro play in which it is set and to the deepest identity of the play’s 
principal character. 

Closely related to this literary device, as Shulman and Bronner have made 
clear, is that of the slesa verse. The slesa—in which two meanings are, by po- 
etic design, communicated through a single term or set of terms—is a literary 
and cultural institution unto itself (Bronner 2010). While often we tend to 
think of slesas as a poetic convention that prompts a splitting or bifurcation of 
reading, whereby one verse ends up being split into and read as two, Shulman 
and Bronner remind us of the term’s basic meaning in the following passage 
(Bronner 2010, 73, quoting Shulman 2006, 27): 


Slesa . . . means, literally, “an embrace”: two normally distinct registers or 
levels are brought together, their outlines superimposed by a linguistic 
trick—“accidental” homonymy, in most cases assuming a variety of possible 
forms. We naturally tend to think of this figure as revealing a split in aware- 
ness—and it is surely the case that the listener or observer proceeds to dis- 
entangle the two interwoven registers in his or her mind. But we might be 
closer to the forces motivating the poet’s choices if we imagine slesa as a mode 
of hyperidentification, an expansion that assimilates a more immediate level 
to a more visionary one, thereby literalizing and literally “embodying” or “in- 
forming” the latter. Not schizogenesis but a vivid reconnectedness is the true 
mark of this figure. 

(Shulman 2006, 27) 


Thus between the embracing slesa and the garbhanka, there is a deep and signif- 
icant resonance: the poetic convention embraces, fuses, or identifies a pair of 
referents, and the dramatic device of the garbhanka similarly expresses the most 
intimate relationship of identity or analogy between micro scenario and larger 
macro frame, either through the tautology of, say, a king witnessing a scene of 
his own life, or though the collapsing of artificial stage script and actual senti- 
ment of the actor. Indeed, as both Shulman and Bronner demonstrate, the slesa 
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poetic device—whether in actual plays (including, of course, garbhanka plays), 
prose, or verse kavya—is often deployed in the context of disguise, costume, 
or dissembling appearance, which far from concealing true identity, hasten 
and enable a moment of true self-becoming. “Most typically, slesa appears as a 
verbal extension of some physical guise in connection with the question of a 
person’s true identity” (Bronner 2010, 88). Shulman demonstrates this in the 
case of Udayana in Harsa’s Priyadarsika, mentioned earlier, where slesa verses 
are deployed at the key moment of the declaration of love (3.12):!9 


[I]t is here, in the slesa mode, that the hero will finally speak his longing in an 
active, and affective, state of temporary self-coalescence. One might go so far as 
to define the peculiar subjectivity present in the embedded drama as just this 
form of unexpected self-coincidence, in which the normative disjunctions and 
unaligned perceptions that comprise awareness are superseded by a continuous, 
expressive, expansive self-embrace. 

(Shulman 1997, 83) 


Thus the formal devices of the slesa and the garbhanka, Shulman and Bronner 
have argued, serve not to split a self or figure but to unite it, ironically so often 
through a disguise—on stage, under a mask, or in the “disguise” of the pun- 
ning slesa verse itself. Both literary devices seem to emerge from a common 
creative impulse, from, as Bronner says, a “fascinat[ion] with the possibility of 
saying two things at the same time” (2010, 19). 


Ravivarman’s Garbhanka Character Mapping 


In the following I will argue that, partaking of this extremely sophisticated tradi- 
tion of garbhanka and slesa ontology, Ravivarman maps together and identifies 
all three chief figures of the Rambhabhisarana garbhanka with characters of 
his macro play—Pradyumna with Nalaktbara, Prabhavati with Rambha, and 
Vajranabha with Ravana—and that this has a powerful effect on the meaning 
of the macro play’s events. To begin making this point, I must first acknowl- 
edge that there is no obvious immediate symmetry between the micro and 
macro narratives: Ravana rapes Rambha, while Vajranabha is Prabhavatrs fa- 
ther and of course does not rape her; at the outset, Nalaktbara and Rambha 
are already joined in love, while Pradyumna and Prabhavati are not; the demon 
Ravana, who does not even appear on stage, is merely cursed and not slain, 
while in the macro play Pradyumna actually slays Vajranabha. One reading, 
then—presumably the one adopted by Warder—is that Ravivarman is not 
really trying to communicate anything in particular with his garbhanka, but 
is just following the HV source, where the nested performance is implied, 
unpacking it in a derivative way by copying the garbhanka models with which 
he was familiar, such as those in the Uttararamacarita or Priyadarsika.*° 
However, we must recall that in the HV source there are in fact several 
performances (lines 242-291): a digest of the Ramayana, including the scenes 
of the birth of the four boys and the Rrsyasrnga episode, and later a range of 
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songs and dances including the Chilikya, the Gangavatarana, and finally the 
Rambhabhisara, which is described in but three lines (289-291). Why inflate 
the Rambhabhisara and not one of these other performances—or indeed, why 
stage any of these as a full garbhanka at all when the HV does not? Ravivarman 
is not blindly carrying over from his source, since that source does not place 
any particular emphasis on the Rambha scene among the others. Our play- 
wright, rather, has seen something significant in it, and was clearly conversant 
with the garbhankas of the Sanskrit theatrical canon, as well as with the kinds 
of poetic and dramatic transformations or reclamations of the self that this de- 
vice permitted. Let’s look first, then, at how he maps the garbhanka and macro 
characters together before advancing to the more complex and important ques- 
tion of why he does so. 

The collapsing of Pradyumna’s identity with that of the garbhanka character 
Nalakibara is carried off in a number of ways. The boy is, like Udayana in 
the Priyadarsika, “impersonating an actor” (parigrhitasailisabhimika, Pr 2.2+), 
which as we know is a detail established in the HV source (natavesa, HV 29F 
225). What does it mean to “pretend to be an actor”? Pradyumna of course is 
really just acting, and he is a very good performer—even Vajranabha praises 
him lavishly (Pr 3.14). We have already explored in the preceding chapter the 
relationship between this skill on stage and Pradyumna’s command of méyé. 
And so he truly is an actor, and is not merely posing as one, just as Udayana in 
“playing” himself truly becomes and expresses himself. Here, then, is a first 
pair of identities collapsed or embraced together. We should also note that 
the first time we actually see Pradyumna appear in the macro play itself is the 
beginning of the garbhanka, when he is already dressed in his Nalakiibara cos- 
tume. Prior to that moment, he has only been spoken of in the third person— 
and so he does not appear to us until he appears as Nalakibara. 

But perhaps where Ravivarman draws most conspicuously from the 
garbhanka tradition in order to collapse the Pradyumna-Nalaktbara identities 
is in the side conversations between Pradyumna and Bhadra before and 
during the performance. As we have seen, Pradyumna is already pining for 
Prabhavati at the start of the garbhanka, and when he sees the demon prin- 
cess in the audience, he begins spouting his own love verses (3.u, 3.12), all 
in apavarya or asides to Bhadra. Once prompted to begin the actual perfor- 
mance, Pradyumna’s sentiments of passion simply continue, only now in the 
form of Nalakibara’s scripted text, delivered prakadsam, or aloud to the audi- 
ence (3.13). Once he utters his “burning moonlight” verse (3.15), Bhadra, in 
an aside, remarks to Pradyumna on the happy coincidence of script and sen- 
timent: since he is longing for Prabhavati, his inner state matches perfectly 
what he is supposed to enact (tava avasthdsiicanocitam abhineyavastu distyd 
samapatitam). Bhadra gives us a cue, in case we missed it: Pradyumna is, in an 
important sense, not acting when he enacts the role of Nalakibara, just as he 
is not “pretending” to be an actor, but simply is one. 

Prabhavati meanwhile is mapped as Rambha, even from her seat in the 
audience. Bhadra explicitly anticipates that Prabhavati will identify herself 
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with Rambha as she watches the play (3.1+): “Moreover, as the daughter of the 
Danava king is watching Rambha go for her rendezvous with Nalakibara, 
her own heart will become affectionate towards Pradyumna.”” As she and 
Kalahamsika watch, they then remark in asides upon the good fortune of 
this Rambha who could draw the attentions of such a charming man to her- 
self. That, of course, is precisely what has happened—Prabhavati being that 
fortunate woman after whom Pradyumna-Nalaktbara is pining, directing 
his affection down to her in the audience, as Malavika did to Agnimitra. And 
at the end of the play, Kalahamsika prompts the princess to “go the way of 
Rambha” (rambhamargam anusaratu bhavati, 3.22+), and meet Pradyumna 
in a tryst. Indeed, in the abyme or nested play just performed, the tryst 
was to have taken place in a grove of creeping vines, and of course when 
Pradyumna and Prabhavati actually meet later, it is in a grove of creeping 
vines.?* 

There is, in my view, no question that Pradyumna and Prabhavati are 
analogized to the lovers in the micro play, and, as in other famous garbhankas 
such as Malavika’s, or Udayana’s in the Priyadarsika, the stage performance 
of purportedly artificial or scripted words of passion becomes the medium 
or cover for a sincere declaration of love that cannot yet be expressed openly. 
But the Rambha garbhanka is much more than a nod to Harsa or Kalidasa on 
Ravivarman’s part, and it serves another dynamic beyond the purely romantic. 
In fact, it transforms the events of the macro play and changes the meaning 
of Pradyumna’s romance and his victory over Vajranabha. To unpack this, 
we must move on to the next figure in the equation, what we might call the 
demonic third wheel. Is the macro Vajranabha somehow identified with the 
micro Ravana? This identification may appear more tenuous, but I will argue 
that Ravivarman means for us to recognize the Vajranabha-Ravana equiva- 
lence. This will speak to the larger question of why Ravivarman has so privi- 
leged this garbhanka, and will help us to see what Warder did not. 

Ravivarman draws a clever equation between Vajranabha and Ravana by 
redeploying another garbhanka scene—one we have not yet noted—from 
Rajasekhara’s Balaraémayana Act III. There, Ravana is a spectator to a play 
depicting Sita’s svayamvara, and he gets carried away while hearing related the 
virtues of various suitors seeking the hand of Sita. His enraged outbursts must 
be calmed with reminders that “it’s just a play” (preksanakam idam, 3.67+). 
In the Pr, the demon king Vajranabha cuts the same foolish figure, getting 
carried away when he hears Rambhia’s cries, and has to be reminded by Hamsa 
“natakam idam | alam atra samrambhena” (3.15+). Vajranabha also seems to 
take the side of Ravana while watching the play: when Nalaktbara threatens 
to cut off all of Ravana’s heads, Vajranabha has another outburst, much like 
Ravana’s in Rajasekhara, decrying Nalakiibara’s swagger: “Hoho! What an ego 
on this son of Kubera!” (3.18+). To one familiar with the theatrical literature, 
this somewhat more comical and certainly more recherché Vajranabha-Ravana 
association would, I think, be quite clear, and point the reader or viewer back 
toward recognizing an association between Prabhavati's father in the macro 
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frame and the more sinister Ravana of the Rambha garbhanka.*3 But can we say 
any more than this, and why does Ravivarman want to do this in the first place? 
To answer this, I would like to go all the way back to the earliest extant form 
of the episode of the Rambha tryst—as found in the Valmiki Ram 7.26—with 
which Ravivarman was clearly familiar. 


Valmikis Rambha Episode and the Epic-Oedipal Pattern 
Once Again 


The Rambha episode of the Ram was clearly well known for some time before 
the appearance of HV 29F. We find it referenced in the MBh’s Ramopakhyana 
(MBh 3.264.58-59 and 3.275.32-33), although Valmiki Ram 7.26 provides 
what is arguably the base narrative. There, we follow Ravana in his avaricious 
quest for more women to populate his harem. The demon finds himself on 
a charming and romantic mountaintop, where he lays eyes on the Apsaras 
Rambha. She is on her way to meet her lover Nalakibara, the son of Kubera. 
Ravana stops her and pours out his desires to her, thinly veiled in threat. She 
responds as follows (Ram 7.26.20cd-21): 


“So please you, it does not behove you to say such things, for you are my guru. 
Rather, you should be protecting me, were I under threat of sexual assault 
(dharsanam) from others, and by law (dharmatas) I am your daughter-in-law 
(snus). This is the absolute truth I speak.” 


Ravana responds by stating that she could only be his daughter-in-law (snusa) 
were she the wife of his son. Rambha counters (Ram 7.26.23-29): 


23. “Just so!” Rambha replied to Ravana. “O Bull of the Raksasas, I am by 
law the wife of your son. 

24. “The one known throughout the three worlds as Nalakibara is the son, 
dearer than life, of your brother Vaisravana [Kubera]. 

25. “In dharma he is a Brahmin, in valor a Ksatriya; when angry he is fire 
itself; he is forbearing as the earth (krodhad yas ca bhaved agnih ksantya ca 
vasudhasamah). 

26. “I have a rendezvous (krtasamketda) with that son of the Lokapala [Kubera] 
and have donned all of these ornaments for him. 

27. “I have affection for none other than him. By that truth, O Foe-Slaying 
King, you must release me! 

28. “As we speak that righteous-souled one awaits, longing for me. You 
should not get in the way of [your] son (tan na vighnam sutasyeha kartum 
arhasi), let me go! 

29. “O Bull of Raksasas, take the road followed by the righteous. Just as 
I should show respect to you, so should you indulge me.” 


Ravana mocks her words, seizes her by force (pratigrhya balat), and rapes 
her (maithundyopacakrame, Ram 7.26.30).74 Released, she goes in disarray, 
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trembling and ashamed, to Nalakiibara and explains what has happened, re- 
peating to him what she had said to Ravana (Ram 7.26.38-39): 


“O Lord, I begged him (yacyamano maya): ‘O Deva, I am your step-daughter,’ but 
casting all that aside, he raped me by force (balat tenasmi dharsita). Please forgive 
me this offense (aparédham), O Honorable One! The strength of women is not 
that of men, dear Sir!” 


In response, Nalaktbara utters the curse upon Ravana which accounts for why, 
in the future, he will not take Sita by force, but will rather seek to goad her into 
acquiescence: should he ever again seize a woman sexually against her will, his 
head will split into seven pieces. 

In Valmiki, Rambha tries to fend off Ravana by explicitly invoking a close 
family relationship, calling him to recognize a properly avuncular or even pa- 
ternal attitude toward her, and very significantly asks him not to “get in the 
way of [your] son (tan na vighnam sutasyeha kartum arhasi).” With these words, 
she immediately casts the triad into the peculiar Oedipal configuration of the 
epics that we have discussed in Chapter 3. Once again, in perhaps the most 
classic variation of this dynamic, an older father figure seeks inappropriately 
to possess a younger woman more properly paired with a younger male, and 
so demands the deferral or abnegation of the younger male’s sexuality, or in 
Rambha’s words, creates an obstacle, vighna, to it. This is the pattern articu- 
lated by Goldman (1978)—and again it is the pattern in the context of ancient 
South Asia with which I am concerned, not the larger problem of the “Oedipal” 
label (which I continue to use for convenience alone) and its contested uni- 
versal applicability. Considerable anxieties attend the maturation of young 
men, whose emerging sexuality threatens to displace their fathers, and in the 
Sanskrit epics, conflicts between males over a feminine figure often embody 
and communicate this perennial problem. Between Ravana and Nalakibara, 
then, we do not have simply a symmetrical conflict of equals over Rambha, but 
an asymmetrical intergenerational one of this frequently recurring epic type. 
Nalakibara, while not coming directly to blows with the older male aggressor, 
certainly does not defer to him or self-castrate in the manner of Bhisma, but 
rather succeeds through his curse in emasculating Ravana, who thereafter 
cannot simply go about raping women. 

And so Ravivarman’s garbhanka, which maps Pradyumna-Prabhavati- 
Vajranabha as Nalakiitbara-Rambha-Ravana, functions to Oedipalize, or in 
fact re-Oedipalize, the Pradyumna-Vajranabha conflict. The HV App. I 29F 
Prabhavati episode, as we have seen, pushes to the background much of the 
psychosexual dynamics concerning male children and their parents. I sought 
in Chapter 6 to illustrate the ways in which the Prabhavati affair softens 
the sexual appropriation, making of it a true romance, where the object of 
Pradyumna’s love is a legitimate one with no hint of incestuous mother-son 
anxieties. Ravivarman’s source, while sustaining the fundamental pairing of 
sexual and military power, was thus not governed in the same degree by the 
psychosexual and family dynamics as was the critical text HV 99 episode. But 
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Ravivarman was clearly familiar with the HV 99 text and Sambara battle,”5 
and in his hands these earlier psychosexual dynamics are summoned back to 
the surface. I credit Ravivarman with understanding something more deeply 
rooted in Pradyumna’s identity than is encoded in HV App. I 29F alone. This 
nayaka is, for the playright, a hero in love and war, but the Rambha garbhanka, 
where again he is the nayaka, translates this love-and-war conquest back into 
the discourse of the HV 99 conflict: not just any love or any war, but an in- 
tergenerational family conflict driven by anxieties over the sexual maturation 
of young men and consequent displacement of their fathers. Pradyumna in 
HV 99, I argued, provided the perfect resolution to Goldman’s epic-Oedipal 
conflict, for it permitted an unfettered sexual maturation in a demonic realm 
where the necessary intergenerational conflict between males may be carried 
through safely. In casting the Rambha play within the macro setting of the 
Pr, Ravivarman effectively summons back into the Prabhavati romance some 
of the deeper and clearly still powerful psychosexual dynamics of the earliest 
Pradyumna narrative. 


Pradyumna’s Double Triumph Encoded in the Play 


Whether or not one is convinced by these arguments concerning the 
Oedipalizing function of the garbhanka, the signature double-heroism of 
Pradyumna is conspicuous and richly manifested in Ravivarman’s play. Again, 
Ali has diagnosed with great clarity the special relationship, in a sense set in 
the very bones of kavya as a literature of the court, between political and sexual 
power. Ravivarman, a king steeped in the literature of this culture, naturally 
fixed upon Pradyumna as an ideal ndyaka for his play. What we might call the 
marriage, merging, or embracing of the erotic and the heroic—of the srngara 
and virya rasas—is signaled immediately in the work’s two opening nandis, or 
welcoming benedictions. Such verses are a standard feature of Sanskrit plays. 
But we might ask what the connection might be between these two verses, 
apart from the deity to whom they are directed (1.1, 1.2): 


May that Blessed Lord Purusottama of extraordinary virtue increase your 
welfare— 

he who took for his wife, even as the Devas and Asuras of unlimited power 
watched from afar, 

the auspicious Goddess Sri, born from the churning of the ocean 

and herself like the miraculous embodiment of felicity and prosperity. 


For the blessing of all auspicious things, we contemplate this particular majesty: 

him with the body of a man and the face of a lion, uncontained in the jeweled 
column, 

whose hand, soon to wear as a bracelet the entrails of the lord of the Danu-family, 

looks as though it had bound upon it an amulet for ensuring the protection of 
the world. 
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Any number of Vaisnava myths might have been invoked here, but he selects 
the myth of the churning of the ocean, on which occasion the goddess Sri- 
Laksmi was created and appropriated by Visnu, and the myth of the Narasimha 
avatéra, who gruesomely disembowels the demon Hiranyakasipu. It is no ac- 
cident that Ravivarman targets back to back precisely the two dynamics around 
which the entire Pradyumna adventure is structured: the audacious claiming 
of the auspicious feminine (arad devaisuresu misatsu—lit., when the Devas and 
Asuras were off at a distance “blinking” or watching, a phrase having some- 
thing of the sense of “right under their noses”), and the actual violent slaying 
of demons. Right from the beginning, we are prompted to recognize the 
indissociability of these two heroic gestures, and of the single virile power that 
enacts the double victory of seduction and destruction. 

Another verse, the likes of which we have noted as significant earlier, and 
which has a special significance in Ravivarman’s hands, is 1.6: 


In every mango tree (ciiteciite), the splendor of the battle-drum (kahalasri) is fash- 
ioned by the cries of cuckoos; 

the victory-bestowing (vijayakarinah) breezes of Candana mountain are armored 
and ready for battle (sannahyante); 

the trees as well on all sides bear a powerful perfume which is a bundle of 
weapons (astrajalam) 

and so Manobhi, companion of Madhu, strives to conquer the earth 
(udyunkte .. . jetum urvim). 


Not quite a slesa verse, 1.6 nonetheless toys with the image of Kamadeva as 
a warrior conquering the world with his assistants. We have noted this be- 
fore: love as a battlefield, the erotic construed in the vocabulary of war. This 
takes on a new significance once it is understood that the play’s hero is that 
Kamadeva, and if we do not yet realize that this conquering hero Manobhii 
is in fact the play’s nayaka hero Pradyumna, the immediately following verse 
establishes this, now in a clear and clever Slesa (1.8): 


Now arrived and bearing a certain splendor that causes flowers to bloom— 
how can that spring season (madhavah), the creator of passion (kdmasya janako), 
be described by us? 


Here the punning phrase “spring season, the creator of passion,” (kamasya 
janako . . . madhavah) has a second meaning: “Madhava [Krsna], the father 
(janaka) of Kama[deva].” The director cleverly invokes the vernal season, 
which has now arrived (avaptah), and the play’s leading character Pradyumna 
by means of a slesa verse that simultaneously expresses both his identity as 
Kamadeva and as the son of Krsna, who is indeed arriving on the scene at the 
moment the verse is uttered. Here in the play’s opening passages, the poet 
sounds out the inseparable srngdara and virya registers that define Pradyumna’s 
virility: he is at once the lover Kamadeva and the demon-slaying scion of the 
avatara. The connection between the romance and the battle with Vajranabha 
is then signaled by Narada, who states in his Act I strategy-session with Krsna 
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that the one goal (artha) of slaying Vajranabha is tied to a second goal: ayam 
cartho ‘rthanubandhi (1.17+), namely the union of Pradyumna and Prabhavati. 

But the most powerful expression of the love = war or sex-and-violence 
equation comes, not surprisingly, in the form of another slesa verse and is 
embedded in the garbhanka itself: the play’s bharatavakya, or closing benedic- 
tion. As we have seen, this is pronounced by Pradyumna, still in costume as 
Nalakibara (3.22): 


sarve ‘pi santah saha bandhuvargaih sreyah samasadya ciram ramantam | 
samsthaya bhimau danujadhipo nah kamopabhogyam sriyam atanotu || 


May all good people, together with their kin, 

having arrived at a felicitous state, enjoy it for a long time. 

May the overlord of the demons [Vajranabha], prospering upon the earth, 
extend forth for us prosperity worthy to be enjoyed in pleasure. 


Hamsa penetrates the disguise of the verse and sees the deeper truth 
communicated by it, and it is shocking: 


Santam papam Santam papam, pratihatam amangalavacanam, sabandhavah 
kusalinah kridantu devah | vajranabhas ca mrto bhitva  svavibhitim 
pradyumnopabhogyam karotv ity amangalartha-vyanjakam asya Sailisdpas|s]adasya 
vacanam | sarvatha kusalam bhavatu devasya | 


Tsk! Heaven forbid and protect us from this inauspicious speech! “May the pros- 
perous (clever, kusalin) ones with their associates, play joyfully—these are the 
Devas! And may Vajranabha die and make over his sovereign power for the en- 
joyment of Pradyumna”—the speech of this degenerate actor carries a hidden 
sinister meaning! God save the king! 


Earlier we have translated santah as “good people”; Hamsa realizes that this 
may well refer to the gods, the enemies of the demons, who are encouraged 
to be victorious in battle: sam+a+/sad can mean “arrive at” but also “attack in 
battle” or even “recover.” Thus sreyah samasadya might be read “having arrived 
at a felicitous state” or “having gotten the upper hand (in battle).” The second 
line, “May the overlord of the demons, prospering upon the earth (samsthaya 
bhiimau), extend forth for us prosperity worthy to be enjoyed in pleasure 
(kama-upabhogyam sriyam),” is understood by Hamsa to mean that Vajranabha 
will perish (another meaning of sam+ J stha) on the ground (bhimau) and that 
his sri—his royal prosperity—will be enjoyed by Kama (kaéma-upabhogyam), 
whom Hamsa knows to be Pradyumna, son of Krsna and partisan of the previ- 
ously mentioned gods. Following Hamsa’s gloss, we could then re-render the 
Slesa bharatavakya as follows (3.22): 


May the Devas, together with their kin, having gotten the upper hand [over the 
demons], enjoy it (ramantdém) for a long time. 


May the overlord of the demons [Vajranabha], having perished on the ground, 
disperse to us his glory to be enjoyed (upabhogyam) by Kamadeva-Pradyumna. 
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I underscore as well the more sensual and erotic connotations of the roots 
J ram and upa+ J bhuj, and the feminine gender of kamopabhogyam sriyam, 
which I would suggest is hinting rather directly at Vajranabha’s splendid 
young daughter Prabhavati, whom he is not able to “protect’—and we know 
how important it is for men to “protect” their women. This, of course, is exactly 
what happens in Acts IV and V of Ravivarman’s play. 

Hamsa here is our cue-giver, telling us yes, this garbhanka is referring 
in a foreboding way to the larger events of the macro frame. His shocked 
“this-is-that” discovery is a slesa revelation and a garbhanka revelation. The 
apparently benign and innocent closing verse in fact promises the death of 
Vajranabha and the “enjoyment by Kama” of “his sri.” The slesa mirrors or 
continues the work of the apparently innocent theatrical entertainment, 
which gestures toward the correspondence between Ravana, emasculated by 
the younger Nalakibara’s powerful curse, and Vajranabha, who is about to 
lose his daughter (i.e., fail utterly as a man), kingdom, wealth, and life to the 
virile kumara Pradyumna. Although Hamsa knows that Pradyumna is des- 
tined to conquer his king (3.5+),?° he does not yet realize that the actor playing 
Nalakiibara is Kamadeva-Pradyumna himself. Nonetheless, his recognition of 
the bharatavakya’s meaning goes a long way to reminding us of what is re- 
ally taking place here, and of the coextensivity of the srngaéra and the virya 
rasas now coming together: this will be simultaneously a romantic and a mil- 
itary victory, and no one is better suited to enact it than Pradyumna, the re- 
birth of Kamadeva and son of the dharma-defending avatara. As in the case of 
Udayana in the Priyadarsika, the garbhanka and slesa modes allow Pradyumna 
to speak freely and reveal his true self and purpose. The guise of actor, the 
guise of Nalakibara, the artifice of the Rambhabhisarana play, and the poetic 
guise of its final bharatavakya slesa are then not really disguises at all but, to use 
Shulman’s phrasing, masks permitting the articulation of the deeper truths 
of Pradyumna’s identity, the nature of his heroic double power to seduce and 
destroy, and the ultimate meaning of the conflict that is about to take place. 

Finally, in the concluding post-battle verses, we see this underlined re- 
peatedly, with the victory framed as the appropriation of auspicious feminine 
splendor: Pradyumna has been “chosen [as a husband] by the Sri of Victory” 
(vijayasrt svayamvrtam, 5.37+). This phrasing translates the feminine love 
interest of the particular play into the more broadly significant register of 
sovereignty: the goddess of fortune has in a sense been seduced, attracted, 
conquered, or won over into the king’s power, displacing her from one male— 
now proven impotent and unworthy of her—to another. Again, this imagery is 
not unique to Pradyumna and is encountered in royal prasastis or eulogies: Ali 
cites, for example, an eighth-century Gurjara inscription lauding the power of 
a king “freely chosen by the goddess of fortune, her mind being overpowered 
by passion for all his attractive royal qualities and other excellences” (2002, 
138 and note 130). But Pradyumna is a special exemplar of the double-virya 
that continued to figure so prominently in the kavya context. And whereas 
in the garbhanka bharatavakya, we have only a suggestion that Pradyumna’s 
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“acquisition of Vajranabha’s sri” means his union with the demon’s daughter, 
Narada draws this out explicitly at 5.46, which we have seen earlier: “The triple 
world has been brought to a state of joy by the destruction of the overlord of 
the demons; like his daughter, the Laksmi of Universal Sovereignty has been 
brought under his power through his supreme virtue (tatputriva gunottarena 
gamita samrajyalaksmir vasam).” 

And so this is the point that Warder has missed: there can be no slaying 
of Vajranabha without the winning over of the auspicious feminine figure of 
Prabhavati, and vice versa. In the technical language of the avasthds, or tele- 
ological stages of plot development, we might call this a double arambha or 
initial motive, and a double phalaprapti or final resolution: Pradyumna did not 
come to Vajrapura simply to destroy a demon who threatened cosmic order. 
He did not come simply to win his daughter in love. This boy, who is both 
Kamadeva and a chip off the old dharma-defending block of Krsna, came to 
enact both conquests, the kamic and the dharmic, at one and the same time. 
While the mutual implication of romantic and political fortune was clearly a 
standing theme in the Sanskrit culture of the courts of pre-Islamic India, few 
figures in Sanskrit literature embodied so explicitly and manifestly these two 
virtues as fully and perfectly as Pradyumna, and this is what defines his unique 
mythic and narrative profile. Beneath all of it, once again, lies an ancient and 
of course deeply gendered Brahminical model of what dharmic rule and the 
perfect male look like. Perhaps all of this was implicit in HV 29F, but it is not 
until Ravivaman’s crafting of the episode into a play—a very conventional play 
in fact, entirely representative of the larger kdvya universe and “kama world” 
from which it emerges—that the deeper social and religious dynamics of 
Pradyumna’s geste at Vajrapura come fully to the surface. 


Conclusion 


From the second millennium onward, the Prabhavati romance and Vajranabha 
slaying became Pradyumna’s chief narrative. Whether our playwright initiated 
the trend is difficult to say, but to date I have not found, prior to Ravivarman 
in the thirteenth century, evidence of any Brahminical kavya work—whether 
purely poetic or dramatic—that features Pradyumna exclusively as its na@yaka. 
Jain poets, as we have seen, followed through on their unique Trisasti genre 
Krsna biographies, isolating out the Pradyumnacarita into independent kavya 
works such as Mahasena’s tenth-century Pradyumnacarita, Simha’s twelfth- 
century Pajjunnacariu, or Somakirti’s fifteenth-century Pradyumnacarita. On 
the Brahminical side, Ravivarman appears to be the first to take up Pradyumna 
as central kdvya hero, although I do not wish to make too many claims on an 
ex silentio basis. In any case, from Ravivarman’s time onward, Brahminical 
kavya handlings of Pradyumna usually dealt not with the slaying of Sambara 
but with the material of HV 29F, as is usually clear from the titles of the works 
alone: the fourteenth-century Prabhdvatiparinaya of Visvanatha Kaviraja;?” 
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the fifteenth-century Prabhdavatiparinaya of Harihara (composer of the 
Bhartrharinirveda); the sixteenth-century Pradyomnottaracarita of Mrtyufijaya; 
the sixteenth-century Telugu Prabhavati-pradyumnamu of Pingali Strana (Rao 
and Shulman 2006); the seventeenth-century Pradyumndanad|[tyja Bhana of 
Venkatacarya; the Prabhavatipradyumna of Ramakrsna Suri, dating no earlier 
than the seventeenth century;?® the eighteenth-century Pradyumnavijaya 
of Samkara Diksita; and the eighteenth-century Pradyumnasambhava of 
Govindamisra (Mishra 2008).?9 The names of other works could no doubt be 
summoned, particularly from vernacular kavyas, which I have by no means 
adequately represented here. However, our purpose in the present chapter has 
not been to survey this entire stock of Pradyumna kavya—iittle of which has in 
any case been published, let alone translated—but to examine in depth what 
appears to be the earliest extant Brahminical kdvya work to feature Pradyumna 
as its n@yaka or chief hero, and to do so with an eye to the conventions and 
devices of the genre. 

What we have been examining here can be coordinated with a broader 
pattern whereby the developing sophistication of literary and poetic form di- 
rectly impacted the mythology, theology, and even soteriology of Indian, par- 
ticularly Brahminical, religious movements. The moment one considers, for 
example, the role of rasa in Gaudiya bhakti traditions of Krsna—particularly 
as articulated by Ripa Goswami—one confronts precisely this meeting point 
of aesthetic form and religious content. When Pradyumna’s episode from HV 
29F is rendered from simple sloka into a drsya kavya by a playwright fluently 
conversant with centuries of Sanskrit theatrical and poetic works, we do not 
simply have old wine in new bottles. Rather, the style, flavor, conventions, and 
devices of kavya could not but shape and inform the content communicated 
through its form, just as the Krsna bhakti traditions of the East were funda- 
mentally altered by their articulation through the framework of rasa aesthetics 
(Haberman 1988, 30-39). 

In general terms, I have invoked Ali for a better understanding of the love- 
and-power dynamic so important in the value system and literature of the me- 
dieval court, and have emphasized two features of the kavya form here—the 
garbhanka and the slesa. Conventional though they may be, itis these two devices 
that make possible a substantial deepening and sharpening of Pradyumna’s 
mythology. Ravivarman’s kdvya form permits, on an unprecedented scale, an 
articulation of the double-virility dynamic deep in Pradyumna’s mythology, 
and even a foregrounding of certain psychosexual elements that had receded 
into the background of HV App. I 29F. Through his garbhanka and Slesas, 
Ravivarman directs us to recognize the relationship between Pradyumna’s sex 
appeal and his military power, as well as the, at times, rather tortured anxieties 
about male sexuality and power that informed his core narrative in HV 99. For 
Krsna’s son, perhaps more than any other naéyaka hero in Sanskrit literature, 
these srngara and virya virtues are two sides of the same ideal coin, and they 
make possible a kind of slesa conquest of the auspicious feminine and the de- 
monic masculine that defines his signature heroism. As such, Pradyumna is 
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himself a slesa figure, two things at the same time: Kamadeva and the son of the 
dharma-defending avatara Krsna. His victories over Sambara and Vajranabha 
are at once and in equal measure kamic and dharmic: in both demon-slaying 
scenarios there can be no dissociating his power as the God of Love to attract 
and seduce women from his power to dominate and destroy the demon males 
who oppose him and the dharmic order sustained by his father, the avatéara.3° 
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IN THESE CONCLUDING REMARKS I would like first to attempt a short global 
digestion of the development of Pradyumna’s character, profile, and signifi- 
cance, while marking out once again the three persisting features of his per- 
sona and their mutual shaping in the context of Vaisnava and Krsna theism. 
I would also like to flag and speak to some of the important issues that I have 
either neglected entirely or been unable to engage more substantially in this 
work. This finally will pass into a discussion of some of the ways in which the 
study of Hindu theism and South Asian religion might now modestly profit 
from this examination and from an improved awareness of its subject. 

Rather than summarize the seven chapters in strict sequence, it might 
make sense to mark out a rougher chronology, contrasting Pradyumna’s place 
in the initial Bhagavata and epic context with his subsequent developments. 
In this first phase, Pradyumna is a vamsa-vira. This means first, and in a more 
superficial and obvious sense, that he is a Ksatriya warrior and hero (vira) of 
the Vrsni clan or lineage (vamsa), remembered and celebrated from approxi- 
mately the fourth century BcE onward, together with his father, uncle, son, and 
others. In ways that are fairly typical of other epic warrior heroes, he is credited 
with bravery and valor on the battlefield, particularly in accounts such as the 
Saubhavadhaparvan of the MBh. He doubles or substitutes for his father in 
this episode, as well as in the Mausalaparvan, where in a sense he mirrors his 
divine father’s work of sparking necessary and fated destruction. These MBh 
legends reflect the Bhagavata lore, centered on the Vrsni heroes, that must 
have circulated on the ground during the period from the third century BcE 
to the third century cz, and which found expression in a handful of surviving 
physical pieces. Within this Bhagavata and epic context, the more narrowly 
circumscribed Paficaratra movement emerged in a derivative way, taking up 
the famous names Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, and 
forged from them a distinct theology that would become very important in 
ritual terms over subsequent centuries, but not in terms of mythic and narra- 
tive expression. 
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In none of this is there yet a clear sense of a truly distinct mythic profile for 
Pradyumna, and without consulting the great epic’s supplement, the HV, we 
might not appreciate the meaning of his association with the makara (attested in 
stone at Besnagar and in the epic by his epithet Makaradhvaja), nor the second 
and more important sense of his status as a vamsa-vira: he is also a hero of his 
clan insofar as he embodies virtues and powers that are instrumental to the 
sustaining and perpetuation of a patriline. These virtues are a resilience to the 
forces of death that descend upon (male) children, a sexual vigor and potency 
that draws (son-bearing) women to him, and a military power sufficient to de- 
stroy the enemies of his clan. The latter two, in particular, will always be paired 
and celebrated as definitive of Pradyumna. In exercising and demonstrating 
these virtues, Pradyumna resolves in a shocking and powerful way deep-seated 
anxieties and conflicts attending the sexual maturation of males. He does not 
self-castrate or defer to a father unwilling to yield to the younger generation 
the place of sexually active male. He rather kills his father outright and takes 
complete possession of mother as wife. By this means he returns to his true 
family and lineage to strengthen it with male offspring of his own, moving 
briefly through the many mothers of the antahpura and thence into the society 
of adult males, where he is formally and publicly recognized. His true mother 
and father are touched neither by this violent manifestation of his sexuality 
and maturity, nor by his shocking resolution of these persisting complexes 
besetting mothers, sons, and fathers. All suspicions and doubts about his true 
parentage are dispelled by his astounding physical resemblance to Krsna. And 
so that hostile force which assailed the Hari-vamsa by effectively seeking to 
snuff it out at its point of perpetuation in Krsna’s firstborn son becomes the 
means by which that vamsa is perpetuated further. Such is the table-turning 
imperviousness to infant death embodied in Makaradhvaja. The ViP and BhP 
would later spell out the marine imagery explicitly, sending the baby into the 
depths of the makardalaya, whence of course he emerges unscathed. 

These are the contours of Pradyumna’s figure and place in the initial phase 
of his mythology. The Brahminical Puranas and Jain Pradyumnacaritas then 
carry forward in two distinct directions this persona, pursuing its meaning 
in diverse ways, even while sharing certain fundamental premises. Both 
Brahminical and Jain tradition find in Pradyumna an example of how men 
should relate to women, and both share fundamental premises as to the essen- 
tial nature of these women. Men should exert a total control over the feminine 
and the wayward, recalcitrant sexuality they embody, and Pradyumna models 
this total control: in the Brahminical context, this means sexual appropriation, 
trumpeted and celebrated as a token of powerful virility, and in the Jain, total 
resistance and stalwart retention of celibate poise in the face of their advances. 
The Jain Pradyumna rejects and condemns the female figure, and in this rejec- 
tion is inscribed the Jain condemnation of the laukika or pravrtti values touted 
and celebrated by the Brahminical moral majority: embodied and active sexu- 
ality and violence in the service of family- and vamsa-building. 
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The Vaisnava Puranas set in varying ways a significance, consistent with 
their individual devotional and soteriological agendas, upon the equation 
Kamadeva = Pradyumna = Krsna, an equation offering much theological trac- 
tion. This identification had had a particular meaning and significance in the 
context of the critical text account of HV 99, where Krsna punctuates the re- 
turn of his son with the revelation of the Kama and Rati identities. In this 
foundational account, the boy’s physical appeal and sexual potency served the 
concerns of his vamsa. None of the implications of the triangular identification 
of Pradyumna with Kama and his father is explored there. But in the Vaisnava 
Puranas, the triangular equation necessarily shifts and takes on new shades 
of meaning and significance. In the flourishing culture of Krsna bhakti devel- 
oping across these sources, desire and maya came to be assigned, in contra- 
distinction to so many renunciant traditions, increasingly positive and salvific 
roles. The bhakta approaches God by means of desire, passion, longing, and 
the ultimately unreal and illusory play of that God, whose son, it turns out, 
is Kama incarnate and master of maya. This important message—that Krsna 
and his boy are the masters and embodiments of kéma—is punctuated in the 
BhP, as Coleman shows, in a conspicuous way, namely by stressing the gap 
between impassioned, desirous gopis and the cool, non-reciprocating aloofness 
of the desired male. This, in a limited but intriguing sense, resonates with 
the Jain construction of Pradyumna, where it was clearly important for the 
authors to stress these two facts at the same time: he is Kamadeva and he is 
(therefore) wholly above and impervious to the seducing wiles, deceptions, and 
sexual aggressions of women. In any case, the initial genealogical significance 
and role of Pradyumna’s virility are in the Vaisnava Puranas eventually so dis- 
placed by the theological preoccupation with desire and beauty that the name 
Pradyumna is dropped entirely from the BVVP abduction account, leaving 
only those of the God of Love. 

While the theological and devotional concerns of the Vaisnava Puranas 
shaped Pradyumna’s persona in accordance with an increasing gravity 
assigned to kama and beauty, the court kavis did so as well, in accordance with 
their aesthetic and poetic concerns. These two contexts—the Puranic and the 
courtly—informed the later additions to the HV, which betray a process of 
itihasic dialogue and a degree of what we might call kavya-fication. By far the 
most conspicuous example of this is the entirely new Prabhavati romance, 
which echoes the abduction scenario of critical edition HV 99 and Aniruddha’s 
Usa affair in 106-108, while deploying any number of Puranic mythological 
kavya motifs. Pradyumna now truly becomes a lover, a suitor, a courtier—quite 
literally, a bee upon the garland of his beloved—and his winning of the demon 
princess is rendered softly and is cast explicitly as a Gandharva love marriage. 
It remains free of the Oedipal or psychosocial undercurrents of his Mayavati 
union. But his skill in love is paired, as always, with his skill in war, and how- 
ever much the romance takes on the gentler pastels of poetic eroticism, it is 
still in the end the means to destroy Vajranabha. 
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Both this conquest and the rescripted or expanded Sambara battle of HV 
App. I 30 are explicitly framed as dharmic deeds of cosmic regulation, worthy 
of and performed on behalf of his avatara father, whom he doubles. Kama 
serves dharma, and mayic subterfuges—disguises, illusions, seductive and 
charming theatrical deceptions, and deadly magical weapons—are the instru- 
ment. In these late additions to the HV—which again are enormously pop- 
ular and really are misrepresented by the label “appendix”—we see most richly 
the fruitful chemical reaction of Pradyumna’s identities as lover, magician, 
and scion of the avatdra. In the culmination of the Prabhavati affair can be 
identified a micro expression of the macro theology of his avatdra father: the 
boy takes on a disguise, a temporary persona that permits him access to a 
realm in need of regulation; the handsome and charming sorcerer deploys his 
maya, seducing and deceiving, coming finally to the task at hand by taking on 
fully the person of his father in a kind of theophany, decapitating Vajranabha 
and finally returning to his prior place and undisguised form. Pradyumna’s 
sexuality, once serving patrilineal imperatives in the Bhagavata-epic context, 
now more conspicuously and directly serves the cosmic-dharmic order. 

The image presented in HV App. I 29F of Pradyumna as naéyaka—as a 
handsome, enemy-killing, girl-getting lead male for a play—was too appealing 
to pass up for King Ravivarman. In his masterful play, the Prabhavati romance 
was aligned with many other romances of Sanskrit drama, and this aligning 
and conventional rendering brought into focus Pradyumna’s signature geste. 
It even returned to the surface of the apparently innocent romance echoes of 
the darker impulses and anxieties of the original Mayavati-Sambara scenario. 
In this way, Ravivarman recognized the value in Pradyumna as a nayaka: two 
rasas for the price of one, and the rasas in question—virya and srngara—were 
the most privileged and celebrated in the canon. The slesa form provided the 
perfect means for exploring the duality or two-sidedness of this character, at 
once the charming Kama and the demon-slaying Krsna. Pradyumna had al- 
ways been both, but it takes a poet like Ravivarman, and the sophisticated tools 
of his trade, to present this to us in so compelling a way. The garbhanka form 
meanwhile permitted an articulation of perhaps more sinister dimensions of 
the romance, re-Oedipalizing it and establishing an explicit parallel with the 
Nalakibara-Rambha-Ravana conflict. Ravivarman knew the original critical 
edition HV 99 Sambara scene, intuiting the connection between Pradyumna’s 
sexuality and the intergenerational conflict it resolves. He heard this echoing 
still in his source, and conscripted it back to the surface through his garbhanka. 
Through his setting of the Rambhabhisara and certain slesa verses, then, 
Ravivarman created a kdvya portrait of Pradyumna that at once set him along- 
side other heroes of Sanskrit drama such as Agnimitra or Udayana, and 
underscored the—clearly still powerful—masculine-triumphalist values of the 
ancient world that were encoded in the original HV 99 account. 

Whether it is in order to suggest future avenues of research, or simply as 
a way of exorcizing a nagging sense of incompleteness, I would now like to 
identify at least some of what I have left unexplored in all of this. There is 
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a great deal more that might have been said on the matter of Krsna’s hand- 
some kumara, preserved in local traditions of places I have never been, texts 
I cannot read or could not obtain, passages and details I have missed in the 
texts I have read, overlooked evidence, interpretive perspectives that I have ne- 
glected entirely. 

The boundary I have set for the study (and have had set for me by my own lim- 
ited capacities) has not extended beyond an ancient and premodern South Asia 
as reflected in Sanskrit sources. The first casualties of such a restriction are the 
vernacular traditions—poetic, liturgical, narrative, and particularly the second- 
millennium kavya works—that have been excluded (but for those wishing to 
examine further Pradyumna’s handling in such literature, there is fortunately 
one source available in English translation, namely Pingali Sirana’s sixteenth- 
century Telugu Prabhavati-pradyumnamu, Rao and Shulman 2006). I have not 
invited epic and Puranic commentators such as Nilakantha or Sridhara into 
the conversation. Pradyumna’s role and identity in the Hindu traditions out- 
side of India have not been recognized, although we have referred earlier to 
the work of Brinkhaus, which provides a route by which readers may trace 
one of Pradyumna’s major appearances in the literature of Nepal (Brinkhaus 
1987). Beyond this, however, is the matter of Pradyumna’s role and iden- 
tity in the popular Hinduism of Nepal and Southeast Asia, which I have not 
addressed. Certainly the abduction narrative of Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha 
and his romance with Usa are very well known in these environments. Nor 
have I investigated Pradyumna’s possible place in the actual cult of venera- 
tion of Kamadeva as an independent deity. Here again, readers are referred 
to Benton (2006, 93-106) on the veneration of Kama alone. But I have not 
pursued the question of whether or how to place Pradyumna in the context of 
the actual veneration of Kamadeva on the ground, whether in association with 
Visnu-Krsna or independently. 

These and many other omissions have been dictated largely by practical 
considerations and the limits of my own abilities. Other omissions have been 
strategic or the result of deliberate exclusion. I have addressed Pradyumna’s 
role in the Paficaratra system only in the context of the earliest phase of the 
movement, and have chosen not to include here the very different meaning 
and identity he is assigned in the ritual Paficaratra Samhitas emerging sub- 
sequent to the MBh’s Nardyantya. Having chosen five major early Jain 
sources, I put aside a handful of later Jain Puranic and Trigasti-type texts, to all 
appearances derivative of these five. I have not taken on board the Jain kavya 
adaptations, such as the Pradyumnacarita of Mahasena, based on the Trigasti 
and Puranic texts examined here. A single Brahminical Sanskrit kdvya work of 
the thirteenth century has been offered here where several more might have 
been included, although again it appears that Ravivarman’s play was the first 
to take up the Vajranabha episode, and very few others that followed have been 
published. In terms of larger themes, I have decided not to take up the ques- 
tion of gods and their sons in broader comparative perspective: Rama has two 
sons, Lava and Kuga, and Siva’s burning of Kamadeva eventually precipitates 
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the birth of Skanda. In an earlier draft of the manuscript, I had pursued some 
of these issues, but in the end chose to put the question aside, except for some 
final reflections on this theme, which I take up briefly in the following. 

Another intriguing set of sources I have neglected, but would like to rec- 
ognize here at least in passing, are the contemporary popular media in which 
Pradyumna is still remembered in India today. The ubiquitous children’s 
comic series Amar Citra Katha, now properly recognized, along with similar 
popular print media, as an enormously influential source of Hindu mythology 
today (Babb and Wadley 1995; McLain 2009; Nayar 2016), includes two 
Pradyumna issues, each based on one of the two major episodes that define 
his narrative cycle: the slaying of Sambara and of Vajranabha (Chandrakant 
1976, 1977). Aiming for an older audience than the Amar Chitra Katha demo- 
graphic, the author Usha Narayanan has recently cast Pradyumna as the hero 
in two of her mythologically based works of fiction (Narayanan 2015, 2016), 
casting him as a “swashbuckling hero whom all of humanity awaits.” And 
apart from popular print media, one of course finds that Pradyumna’s deeds 
are still included in film and television productions of Krsna’s life, such as the 
mid-1990s Shri Krishna production of Ramanand Sagar in 221 episodes, which 
circulate endlessly on television and the Internet, and which generously de- 
voted sixteen episodes (55-70) to the Sambara abduction. In a more traditional 
performing arts mode, the Vajranabha-Prabhavati episode, based on Stirana’s 
Prabhavatipradyumnamu, was staged by the Raadha Kalpa Dance Company 
under the direction of Rukmini Vijayakumar and toured the United States in 
the fall of 2013. Pradyumna is by no means an obscure figure in the Hindu im- 
agination today, although once again it has not been a priority here to examine 
the present-day expressions of his legendary victories. 

Such are some of the more particular issues that remain unexamined here. 
More broadly, I have signaled throughout this study relevant but substantial 
domains of research that could not be adequately represented. Obviously, the 
rich primary and secondary body of work on love, passion, srngdra aesthetics, 
as well as the lived and practiced dimensions of KamaSastra, can speak more 
extensively to Pradyumna’s identity as Kamadeva than I have pursued here. 
Likewise, the priorities I have placed on presenting the primary material and 
treating its Vaisnava-theological and Krsna-biographical contexts have set a cer- 
tain limit on my engagement with scholarship on sexuality and gender in South 
Asian religions. Ali, Coleman, Dhand, Erndl, Goldman, Jamison, Sutherland, 
and others have provided indispensable tools for framing Pradyumna against 
the larger patterns marking the nexus of mythic and sexual life and identity in 
ancient India, but clearly the work of many other scholars could be brought to 
bear on the narratives I have presented here. I very much hope they will. 

On this point, and again in the spirit of identifying what I have chosen not 
pursue in this volume, it is important to underline again that Pradyumna is 
not a wholly novel figure, exhibiting unique traits found nowhere else. Insofar 
as he is both beautiful and powerful, he models virtues that are celebrated eve- 
rywhere in South Asian religion and literature. Male heroes are almost always 
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handsome and attractive to women, even when they are celibate samnydsis. This 
tradition has, to return to the Taylor and Connell quote invoked in this book’s 
Introduction, many exemplars of hegemonic masculinity, and Pradyumna is 
one of them. But my concern in this study has not been with the type itself as a 
category or broad theme, or with taking up for sustained analysis these better- 
known handsome and heroic figures—Rama, Krsna, the Buddha, Murukan, or 
almost any nayaka protagonist-king of Sanskrit drama. I have avoided a thor- 
oughly comparative approach, or otherwise from granting these figures, al- 
ready so well examined and pondered in existing scholarship, a sustained and 
focused attention alongside Pradyumna. They cast long shadows, and to these 
shadows Pradyumna has been habitually confined. But as Pradyumna cannot 
and should not be understood in isolation from his better-known senior males, 
and from the kinds of social and gender values encoded in their personas 
and mythologies, a delicate balance has been required when summoning the 
kumara forward from his corner of the stage of Hindu mythology. 

Granting Pradyumna this dedicated focus has paid an important dividend. 
What is truly unique in his profile is the degree to which the double virtues 
of sexual potency and violent power—or to phrase it more poetically, fortune 
in love and war—are encoded as the defining mark of his persona. Certainly, 
the two often fall together; their pairing expresses a persisting and apparently 
timeless male fantasy about two modes of potency. We think of Rama’s de- 
feat of Ravana and rescue of Sita, Krsna’s abduction of Rukmini and humilia- 
tion of her brother on the battlefield, and the bride-winning military bravado 
exhibited by Arjuna at the svayamvara of Draupadi. We also think of the dual 
concerns of akam (love) and puram (war) in the cankam Tamil canon, or of the 
kinds of politics-and-love resolutions in Sanskrit courtly literature identified by 
Ali. I have not dared raise my gaze beyond the limits of South Asian literature 
and narrative tradition, for the theme is clearly present in a powerful way in 
a great many storytelling traditions of the world. On this point I will offer no 
more than a nod in the direction of Patrick Colm Hogan, who has argued that 
globally and cross-culturally, universal human experiences have tended to gen- 
erate commonly the narrative structures of heroic tragi-comedy and romantic 
tragi-comedy, each being rooted respectively in the emotional and cognitive 
prototypes of social domination and romantic union (Hogan 2003). If this is 
an important theme in South Asian literature and religion, our understanding 
of it has been considerably inhibited by overlooking Pradyumna’s narratives 
thus far. 

I propose that no other figure in the Hindu mythic landscape is modeled so 
directly on this premise of double masculine virtue. The defeat of Sambara and 
of Vajranabha are victories that do not simply involve, but are brought about by 
means of, a sexual subterfuge or appropriation. Mayavati’s sexual overture to 
Pradyumna and sudden transformation from mother to wife empowers him 
with her maya, and through méya he defeats the demon, then bereft of his 
characteristic skill. Indra and Krsna plot the demise of Vajranabha by means 
of the romance between Pradyumna and Prabhavati; the discovery of the affair 
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ignites the necessary conflict. In both cases, the violent death of the demon 
comes parceled with the emasculating discovery that a woman under his pro- 
tection has been won over in love by the enemy. And so, as Ravivarman has 
shown us, Pradyumna is a Slesa figure, at once Kama and Krsna, who attracts, 
seduces, and charms with one hand, and who destroys demonic chaos with 
the other, assisting in the regulation of order. Warder did not quite understand 
why it is that Pradyumna’s defeat of demons must involve a romance and au- 
dacious emasculating gesture to humiliate the enemy, but Ravivarman did, 
and I trust my readers now do as well. I argue, moreover, that the study of these 
legends provides a powerful tool that sharpens and focuses the contours of this 
double-virya dynamic in a way that can be directed back to the study of those 
better-known figures to whom I have not granted the pride of place to which 
they are accustomed. 

None of this is innocent or simply a case of goodies-versus-baddies conflict, 
but is premised on a set of conflicting essentializations, articulated by Dhand, 
about the nature of women (they are sexual aggressors, faithless deceivers, 
innocent weaklings) and men (a man who does not control and protect his 
women is no man at all). Mayavati and Prabhavati do desire Pradyumna ar- 
dently and approach him of their own accord, and so this celebration of sex 
and violence has never meant in any case sexual violence as such. But we have 
occasionally seen the poets gesture in this direction in disturbing ways, as 
for example with the image of Sambara’s army likened to a frightened young 
woman assailed by Kama’s terrifying arrows (HV App. I 30, lines 227-233). 
However much Pradyumna’s magnetic beauty or the volition of Mayavati and 
Prabhavati may be stressed, it is clear that the social and gender premises oper- 
ative in the legends of Krsna’s son are volatile and complicit in a larger culture 
of social scripting that translates—and certainly continues in the present day 
to translate—readily into actual sexual and other forms of gendered violence. 
I fear to trivialize the matter by pointing out the obvious fact that this is in no 
way a distinctly South Asian phenomenon, as we see every day in our local 
news feeds, wherever we may read them. 

Shall we say that Pradyumna’s virtues had a persisting appeal, and still do 
today? To phrase things in this way suggests that somehow very ancient so- 
cial imperatives and concerns are still present in contemporary society. This is 
true in a sense, but if they are still here, it is not because they are petrified and 
static. The complex of Brahminical laukika or pravrtti values—the necessity 
and goodness of marriage and domestic life, ritual and social responsibility, 
sons, patriline and ancestral duties, legitimate sexual and sensual pleasure, 
political power and the exercise of violence in its service—did not simply sit 
silently in the religious landscape: they responded to and bristled actively 
against renunciant ideologies, including of course Brahminical ones. We can 
therefore speak of push-back or responsive domesticity, and recognize in this- 
worldly Brahminical values not just a passively inherited grhastha worldview, 
but an entrenched and consciously occupied ideological position. The land- 
scape in which Pradyumna appeared was already marked by this dynamic, and 
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continued to be over the thousand years of storytelling that I have documented 
here.? And so let us not say simply that Pradyumna models virtues that have 
continued to be important over the centuries, but that he embodied the values 
of an ideological position that time and again actively postured and agitated 
against rival social and soteriological systems. The expansion of the HV to 
carve out more space for this hero and Pradyumna’s promotion to full naéyaka 
in Ravivarman’s play bespeak a persisting interest in exploring and touting 
his virtues. This was, I think, because these virtues and the pravrtti values of 
Brahminical Hinduism needed touting and defending on a regular basis. In 
the context of the Prabhavati romance, we stated: kama serves dharma—that 
is, Pradyumna’s love pursuit is instrumental to the necessary elimination of 
the chaos-causing demon. Read at a deeper level, this means: dharma, social 
and cosmic order require and are served by love, sex, and the fathering of chil- 
dren. Brahminical Hinduism has needed to restate and rearticulate this point 
time and again over the centuries, and Pradyumna’s appeal should be framed 
against this dynamic and ongoing work of consciously this-worldly ideology. 

Following through on this theme—that is, the push-back, responsive, or re- 
actionary potential of Pradyumna’s appeal—we should also reflect on the role 
of another voice in this environment: the Advaitin’s. Apart from his renunciant 
lifestyle (perhaps only slightly less threatening to Brahminical householder 
values than Jain or Buddhist varieties), the Advaitin’s philosophical and so- 
teriological discourse came to pervade the South Asian landscape and sim- 
ilarly prompt active, creative responses. Again, the appeal of Pradyumna’s 
virtues can be mapped against these. “I want to taste sugar, not be sugar,” 
called out many bhakta poets and theists who celebrated the duality of dev- 
otee and deity, defying Sankara and his followers. The world is maya, illusory, 
ultimately unreal, and kama perpetuates the distinction between subject and 
object, admonishes the Advaitin. Particularly Vaisnava theists responded: yes, 
and how sweet and entrancing is the maya of God, without which we could not 
approach him; how sweet the distinction between devotee and deity, without 
which there would be no tasting, no pleasure; how important and salvific is 
this desire which prompts and attracts us to the beautiful Lord. The appeal of 
Pradyumna—kama incarnate and master of maya—must be set as well against 
this theistic valorization of maya and kama, rerouted from problem to solution 
in this reactionary way. 

I will pose and briefly pursue one final question here, which again signals 
important issues I have not explicitly taken up, while suggesting some of the 
ways in which this volume might help to advance the study of Hindu my- 
thology: Why do the gods have sons anyway? Why did the Hindu tradition 
complicate the profiles of all-powerful immortal divinities with the domestic 
concerns of progeny? One answer we encounter to this question—particularly 
in reference to Siva’s son Skanda—is that the family model functioned to 
accommodate and Sanskritize into the Puranic theological system deities 
from beyond the Vedic-Brahminical fold. But this pattern does not apply 
to Pradyumna, who, if not a Vedic character strictly speaking, is at least as 
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much a figure of Sanskritic-Brahminical literature as his father in the MBh 
and thereafter. While the Skanda-Pradyumna relationship is worth further 
reflection—and I will return to this later—for the moment it is the relation- 
ship between the human and the divine in the HV that I wish to reflect on as 
a means of addressing the issue of divine, semi-divine, and human sons, and 
thereby underscoring some of the issues of wider significance that the study of 
Pradyumna has permitted us to contemplate. 

Particularly in the HV’s krsnacarita one finds a unique intersection of two 
models of the identity of Krsna. On the one hand, he is an amsa or divine in- 
carnation, about whom there is always a degree of unreality—that is to say, 
the mortal coil visible to the world is ultimately a show, a costume donned 
temporarily, a personality worn for a time, then cast off when the job is done. 
On the other hand, Krsna begets mortal human descendants within a vamsa; 
Visnu takes birth within a royal lineage already established on earth before 
his apparition as Krsna, and himself strengthens with progeny the patriline 
that is not illusory, not temporary, but strong and able to fend off the very 
real threats posed to it. Pradyumna is the vanguard of this line of descent, 
its hero—a vamsavira. We know that in the end, the Hindu tradition fixed its 
focus upon the ama aspect of Krsna’s identity almost completely at the ex- 
pense of the vamsa: the most important thing about Krsna from the point of 
view of popular Hinduism today is not that he was the grandson of Sara, the 
son of Vasudeva, that he begat Pradyumna who begat Aniruddha who begat 
Vajra, the sole survivor of the Vrsnis (MBh 16.8.u, 27; 17.1.6—9). It is rather that 
he appeared in Vrndavan as a miraculous and adorable child who delighted 
in a youthful lila of revealing and concealing his divinity, becoming thereby 
the object of a salvific and loving devotion. And yet I am convinced that the 
vamsa modality was no less important to the authors of the critical HV text 
than the amsa. 

This then defines and characterizes the context in which Pradyumna 
emerged into South Asian storytelling—a context decidedly shaped by the 
concerns of the Brahminical patriarchy. The HV declares in its title a concern 
with genealogies, and in ways, I have argued earlier, that are stamped by a pro- 
nounced concern with patrilineal continuity, repeatedly giving voice to anxieties 
over the death of sons and the tainting of family lineages. If Pradyumna was 
included in the Bhagavata cult of Vrsni worship in pre-Gupta South Asia and 
given a narrative of his own in the HV, it was not merely because of a re- 
flex association with his more famous father. It was because he embodied a 
particular mode of virtue and power that must be read in the context of the 
HV’s driving preoccupation with male descent: as Makaradhvaja, Pradyumna 
needed no rescuing—unlike the rescued son of Samdipani, swallowed by a 
fish, the Brahmin’s sons of HV 101-104, or Pradyumna’s own son Aniruddha. 
In these and several other ways examined in the preceding, Pradyumna's nar- 
rative in HV 99 reflects the human vamsa values, broadly defined, that accom- 
pany and compliment the text’s agenda to announce and articulate the divinity 
of Krsna. 
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It is therefore impossible to appreciate how and why Krsna’s son became— 
at least initially—an important figure in South Asian literature if we read 
Krsna’s life in the HV simply as a /ila or smoke-and-mirrors game of illusion. 
The Krsna of the HV, more than of the ViP, BhP, or any other source in South 
Asian tradition, is poised at the meeting point of the amsa and the vamsa, and 
Pradyumna naturally becomes a means for the contemplation of this complex 
divinity: he is a replica or double of his divine father, destined to assist him in 
his work of stabilizing a world out of balance, through his mastery of super- 
natural forces. At the same time, he embodies virtues and powers of the most 
human kind that reflect the ideals and anxieties of men in the ancient world 
(and nearly to the same extent in the contemporary): virility, physical strength, 
the health and resilience of their male children, the fidelity and safety of their 
wives (these being immediate measures of their own virility and power), and 
the purity of the lineages that depend upon them. 

From HV 99 onward we have seen in Pradyumna’s narratives a continual 
reflection upon this nexus of humanity and divinity, achieving its most com- 
plex expression in HV App. I 29F, where both his vamsavira virtues and 
avataric doubling of Krsna are developed extensively in mutually enriching 
colors. There, Pradyumna’s charm, virility, and seductive power are configured 
as tools set in the service of the larger cosmic order over which the avatara 
watches. Pradyumna can defeat Vajranabha only because he is not a Deva, and 
he fulfills his task by seducing the demon’s daughter and begetting upon her 
a son who goes on to strengthen the ongoing human vamsa. He is at the same 
time a second Krsna who assumes, like the avatara, an ama or role on a stage 
and a costume donned temporarily for the sake of restoring order. We have 
seen as well that this double-geste of seduction and destruction, performed 
at the nexus of humanity and divinity, is perfectly suited to the kdvya pal- 
ette, once taken up by so competent a kavi as Ravivarman. In the slaying of 
Vajranabha, Pradyumna partially and temporarily borrows his father’s di- 
vinity and is able to engage, in miniature, in the divine and salvific lla or 
sport of the avatara. This moment of glory is brief, however, and Pradyumna 
returns to his default humanity thereafter, just as Krsna eventually returns to 
his default immortality and supremacy as Visnu-Narayana. App. I 29F and 
the subsequent kdvya works inspired by it can and, I argue, should be read as 
forms of response to the larger conundrum posed by the intersection of the 
divine and human that uniquely characterizes Krsna’s latter biography as we 
find it articulated in the HV. 

As the son of a divinity, Pradyumna provided Pauranikas with an opportu- 
nity to reflect on the relationship between the human and the divine, between 
the macro cosmic order and the micro family order. Siva’s son Skanda, the ulti- 
mate outcome of the burning of Kamadeva, functioned in much the same way. 
The starting premise of the Taraka-Skanda myth is that cosmic order depends 
upon Siva’s fathering a son. This is established through the common trope 
of the demon’s boon: the demon Taraka obtains from Brahma invincibility to 
all creatures, making the one exception a figure who is unthinkable, namely 
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a son of the ever-celibate, unshakably desexualized ascetic Lord Siva. But in 
the Brahminical world, sons are an imperative—they save a man from hell, 
from the horrific fate of preta-hood after death; they save the patriline and the 
ancestral fathers, and so are necessary for cosmic order. Even Siva must come 
down from the mountain heights of his meditative withdrawal, create a family, 
and do his part in the preservation of balance in the universe. Kamadeva is 
the means by which Siva’s brahmacarya is tempered. Kama loses his body 
entirely in the process—we know what becomes of him thereafter—but ul- 
timately sends Siva into the arms of Parvati, and in time the demon-slaying 
Skanda is born. Taraka, who embodies and represents disorder, is therefore 
destroyed thanks to the deity’s participation in the domestic imperatives of the 
Brahminical value system, articulated through centuries of conversation with 
renunciant ideologies. Gods must have sons too, and such sons carry on the 
work of their fathers. 

However varied the routes may have been by which Siva and Krsna came 
to be paired with assisting sons, a common logic informed both Vaisnava 
and Saiva systems in their father-son configurations: both Skanda and 
Pradyumna—once the latter’s narrative falls into the hands of the Pauranikas 
and post-critical edition HV poets—play ad hoc roles, defeating boon- 
protected, chaos-inducing demons impervious to their fully divine fathers. 
The myths of the defeat of Taraka and Vajranabha set Visnu and Siva aside as 
it were, acknowledging the importance of sons and configuring the boys as 
uniquely tailored to complete a task worthy of the supreme gods. Both Skanda 
and Pradyumna are closely tied to the God of Love and in different senses 
emerge from Kamadeva’s ashes: the conception of Skanda requires the death 
of Kama, while Pradyumna takes birth as Manmatha reborn. In fact, both 
sons are known as Sanatkumara, and both boys inherit the power of their fa- 
thers and apply it to the world’s welfare. 

My concern is not with the possible mythic identifications that may have 
been drawn between Siva’s and Krsna’s son (there are a few tantalizing hints 
to this effect in the Puranas, but not so many as to justify exploring here). It 
is rather the larger discourse of divinity and domesticity that so powerfully 
shapes the Puranic universe, and which both informed and was informed 
by the Pradyumna narratives. Once we set Skanda alongside Pradyumna, it 
becomes clearer that the accommodation of family structures in Puranic my- 
thology is not merely an unthinking or automatic projection of human social 
relationships upward and onto the deities, but the natural expression of ulti- 
mate values in a context of ultimate meaning. Myths that tell of the regula- 
tion of cosmic order are perfectly suited to the expression of domestic values, 
for that macro order is threatened by the breakdown of family and patrilineal 
continuity at the micro or human level, as so many other myths, particularly 
epic, express. Krsna and Siva need no Sraddha rites performed for them, but 
of course they had sons, and of course their doing so helped sustain the world 
order. Family structures are fundamental to Hindu theology because Hindu 
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theology articulates human values. If this is true, Pradyumna’s narrative cycle 
has long been overdue for close examination, and I would like to think that the 
investigation I have presented here has helped to sharpen and deepen our un- 
derstanding of the role that family and domestic values played in the ancient 
and premodern theism of South Asia. 
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APPENDIX | The Pradyumna-Prabhavati Legend 
(HV App. I 29F) 


The Vajranabha Problem (1-50) 


Janamejaya said: 

O Sage, best of the supporters of dharma, I have heard an unparalleled 
wonder: the abduction of Bhanumati and the victory of Krsna, the fetching of 
the Chilikya from the world of the gods, O Great Sage, and the divine play of 
the Vrsnis of limitless splendor in the ocean. In the telling of the slaying of 
Nikumbha, the slaying of Vajranabha was mentioned. O Sage, I am most cu- 
rious to hear that, if you would be so kind, Sir. 


Vaigampayana said: 

Well now! King, I shall relate to you the slaying of Vajranabha and the 
victory of Kama and of great-souled Samba. O King, a great demon named 
Vajranabha, resolute and victorious in war, practiced asceticism on the peak of 
Mount Meru. The Grandfather of the World Brahma of great splendor, pleased 
with him, delighted by his asceticism, gratified him with a boon. The best of 
demons chose invincibility from the gods, and a city, “Vajrapura,” glorious and 
made out of all gems. O Bharata, according to his wish, there was no entry [to 
that city] even for [the wind] Vayu. O King, desires [there in that city, even] un- 
thought, were satisfied. O Janamejaya, on all sides of that immeasurable city 
there were hundreds of parks belonging to superb suburbs. O Bharata, this is 
what the great demon Vajranabha got from his boon. He dwelt in Vajra city. 

O King, the demons, having surrounded in crores that [Vajranabha] who 
had acquired his boon, dwelt in Vajrapura and likewise in the parks, and in the 
delightful eminent suburbs, O King. Those enemies of the god were delighted, 
satisfied, and content. The wicked Vajranabha, because of his boon and proud 
of his city and of himself, began to harrass the world. O King, having gone to 
the world of the gods, he said to Great Indra: 


“O Pakasasana, I desire to lord over the three worlds. O Lord of the Troops 
of Gods, you must either offer to me the complete world belonging to the 
great-souled descendants of Kasyapa in its entirety, or war!” 
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O Thou Born in the Lineage of Kurus, Suresvara [Indra] the chief of the 
gods, having taken council with Brhaspati, spoke to Vajranabha: 


“Sir, our father the sage Kasyapa is consecrated in [sacrificial] satras. When 
that (sacrifice) is finished, he will do what is proper.” 


The demon, having then gone to the father Kasyapa, spoke to him of what 
had been said by the King of Gods. Kasyapa said to the demon: 


“When the satra is finished, I will act in such a way that what is proper shall 
come to pass. But, my son, you must go and dwell in Vajrapura, taking 
refuge there [until that time].” 


Vajranabha, thusly addressed, did indeed go back to his city. The god Great 
Indra as well went to Dvaraka, [the city having many surrounding] doors as its 
garland. The god, having gone inside, spoke to Vasudeva of all that had taken 
place with Vajranabha. Janardana [Krsna] spoke to him: 


“O God, a great horse sacrifice is taking place for [my father] Sauri. O Vasava, 
when it is over, I will slay Vajranabha.” 


[Indra replied]: 


“The two of us shall think up the strategy for entering [Vajrapura], O Thou 
who are the Path of the Righteous. In the absence of the will [of Vajranabha], 
not even the wind can enter, O Lord.” 


Then the King of Gods went, venerated by Vasudeva, when the horse sac- 
rifice of Vasudeva had begun, O Bharata. While the sacrifice was taking place, 
those two best of immortals, the heroes Devaraja [Indra] and Acyuta [Krsna] 
both reflected on how to enter [the city]. 


Enter Bhadra (51-70) 


While the sacrifice was taking place, an actor called Bhadra delighted the great 
seers with a performance. The best of sages gratified him with a boon, but 
Bhadra—the self-possessed actor who looked like the King of Gods—was 
prompted by the goddess Sarasvati according to the wishes of Indra and Krsna, 
and he chose his boon [thusly] after having honored the best of sages who had 
come for the horse sacrifice: 


“O Best of Sages, would that I might be entertaining to all Brahmins, that 
I might wander this entire earth with her seven islands, and [that] I espe- 
cially might be able to traverse the skies of the accomplished ones;' [would 
that I might be] invincible among all creatures who are moving and un- 
moving and that I could take the stage? in the guise of whomever, whether 
he be alive, dead, or generated by imagination, and that I might be the sort 
[of man whol, free from old age and disease, always pleases the sages and 
others.” 
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The Brahmins said, “Let it be so,” to the actor, O King, [and he], looking like 
an immortal, wandered about the earth with her seven islands, the cities of the 
Danava kings, likewise the Northern Kurus, the Bhadragvas, the Ketumilas, 
and Kalapa-island. O Hero of the World, the great actor to whom a boon had 
been given came to Dvaraka adorned with the Yadus, every fortnight. 


Indra Recruits the Dhartarastra Swans (71-107) 


Then the Lord Sakra King of Gods [Indra] spoke gently to the swans of 
Dhrtarastra who dwelled in the world of the gods: 


“Sirs, you are our brothers, descendants of Kasyapa, the winged gods, the 
vehicles and carriers of the gods and likewise of those who act righteously. 
There is a task that needs to be done for the gods involving the slaying of 
an enemy. This must be carried out and the design must not be revealed 
by you whatsoever. A terrible punishment would befall those not carrying 
out the order of the deities! O Best of Swans, you have movement that is 
unobstructed everywhere. Having gone to that foremost city of Vajranabha, 
inaccessible to others, from there you must wander among the ponds of the 
women’s quarters. [This will] surely be delightful for you. 


“He [Vajranabha] has a splendid gem of a daughter, preeminent in the three 
worlds—specifically Prabhavati by name—and she does “possess splendor” 
(lit. prabhd-vati) like the glow of the moon. We have heard that she of the 
choicest face was obtained by [her] mother by the gift of a boon from the 
Great Goddess of the Himavat [Parvati]. She is a righteous woman, an unwed 
virgin, and her self-choice betrothal ceremony has been organized by her 
relatives. O Swans, the lovely one will choose a husband as she desires. You 
gentlemen will tell [her] the excellent qualities of great-souled Pradyumna, 
and likewise the facts of the beauty of his race, of his virtue and likewise of 
his virility. And when that good daughter of Vajranabha becomes enflamed 
with passion, you should arrange to take her message [to Pradyumna], and 
likewise you are to carry [the message] from Pradyumna [back to her]. This 
is what I need, to be carried out at the right time according to your intelli- 
gence. Let your eyes and mouths be always gracious [in your exchanges with 
them]. Speak of the good qualities of the great-souled Pradyumna in such 
a manner that the mind of Prabhavati would be set firmly [upon him]. And 
the following day you shall deliver to me and to my younger brother Krsna 
in Dvaravati a report on what took place. You must keep trying until the 
lord soul-knowing Pradyumna chooses [as wife] the fine-hipped daughter 
of Vajranabha. 

“Made arrogant by the boon from Brahma, [Vajranabha and his demons] 
are invincible to the gods, and so they are to be slain in battle by the sons 
of the gods led by Pradyumna. The actor has been granted a boon. Using 
his guise, the Yadavas will be the very destruction of Vajranabha, going 
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[to Vajrapura] with those led by Pradyumna. All of this and more is to be 
carried out by you yourselves; it is to be carried out at the proper time in ac- 
cordance with what we desire. There is no entry there for gods whatsoever, 
O Swans. The only way to gain entry is [if] Vajranabha wishes it.” 


The Conversation of Sucimukhi and Prabhavati (108-192) 


Vaigampayana said: 

The swans, having heard the speech of Vasava [Indra], went to Vajrapura. O 
King, they were [in fact] accustomed already to going there. O Hero, those birds 
settled down among the pleasant ponds which were surrounded by golden 
lotuses resistant to touch. Although they had been there before, those [swans] 
who spoke in Sanskrit provoked wonder, uttering their cries sweetly. O King, 
the [swans] who dwelled in Trivistapa [heaven] roamed about in the pleasure- 
pools of the women’s quarters and were beloved by Vajranabha. O King, the 
Dhartarastra [swans] were speaking very sweetly and the demon spoke to those 
Dhartarastras: 


“You, sirs, whose speech is so sweet, are always beloved in the Trivistapa. 
Any time we have a festival here, please be so kind as to join us. O Web- 
Footed Ones, please make this your own home, it can be entered confi- 
dently by [you,] the residents of Trivistapa.” 


Then those birds, thusly addressed by Vajranabha, O Bharata, having 
consented, entered the abode of the King of Demons. In accordance with the 
duty [assigned to them by] the god [Indra], they made themselves at home 
there, and those [swans], possessing human speech, told various stories. The 
women who gathered there especially enjoyed listening to the stories, associ- 
ated with their lineage, of all the great blessings and fortune of the descendants 
of Kasyapa. Then the swans saw sweet-smiling Prabhavati of the fine hips, 
the daughter of Vajranabha, roaming about. The swans then made the sweet- 
smiling one their acquaintance, and a female swan, Sucimukhi, became the 
friend of the king’s daughter. At a certain point, after having gained her confi- 
dence by means of hundreds of various tales, [Sucimukhi] asked her friend, the 
excellent daughter of Vajranabha: 


“O Prabhavati, I know you are the loveliest in the triple world because 
of your beauty, virtue and good qualities. I shall make bold to tell you 
something, O Devi. O Timid, Sweet-Smiling One, you are beyond pu- 
berty. Your childhood has passed, it will no more return than the waters 
of a river. O Princess, no pleasure is known for women in the world, O 
Blessed Lady, that is equal to the joy of sexual gratification. This is the 
truth I speak! You, whose every limb is lovely, have been committed to a 
self-choice ceremony by your father. [But] you choose [as a husband] nei- 
ther one who is born of the race of gods, nor of demons. O Lovely One, 
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rejected by you, [such suitors] leave, dejected, O Fine-Hipped One [even 
though] endowed with good qualities, valor and beauty suitable for your 
race. O Princess, you do not desire such men who have come from these 
two races. 


“And so to what purpose, O Lovely One, will the son of Rukmini, 
Pradyumna, who is unequaled in the three worlds because of his beauty, 
family, and good qualities, come here to you, O Sweet-Limbed One? O 
Fine-Hipped One, that great-souled one of great strength is a god among 
gods, a demon among demons, and a human among humans as well. 
O Princess, when [women] see him, [their] loins gush like the udders of 
cows, like waters in a river! I am able to compare neither his face to a full 
moon, nor his eyes to lotuses, nor his gait to that of a lion. O Lovely One, 
he was ordained as a son [to Krsna] by the distillation of the nectar of the 
world. O Obedient One, having been made without limbs (ananga), he 
was given limbs by Visnu Prabhavisnu. [This is Pradyumna,] by whom, 
abducted in his childhood, the evil Sambara was destroyed and by whom 
all mayds have been acquired, by whom no virtue is destroyed. O Wide- 
Hipped One, whatever good qualities that are deemed desirable in the 
three worlds you can conceive of are all to be found in Pradyumna. He is 
like fire in his splendor, forbearing as the earth, brilliant as the sun, pro- 
found as a deep lake.” 


The blessed Prabhavati spoke this to Sucimukhi: 


“I have often heard, from my father who was relating it, and from the 
wise Narada, that Visnu has established himself in the human world, O 
Blessed Lady. Surely the enemy of the demons is to be avoided, O fault- 
less one. Surely, O Highly-Esteemed One, the families of the demons 
were burned by him, by his splendor, by his (discus) Rathanga, by his 
Sarnga bow and likewise by his mace. Surely the demons who dwell in 
the regions of [Vajrapura’s] suburbs have been told as much with respect 
to him by [my father,] the king of the demons. O Sweetly-Smiling One, 
it is indeed the heart’s desire of all women that she should marry into a 
better family than that of her own father. Now if it were promised that 
he would come here, it would benefit me greatly and [if I married him] 
my race would be purified. O Thou of Pure Speech, when you are asked, 
you must offer my invitation so that Pradyumna, born in the race of 
Visnu, would become my husband. I have heard the old demon women 
telling stories about how Hari [Krsna] is the perpetual enemy and terror 
of the demons. Also I have heard of Pradyumna’s birth in the past, and 
the manner in which the mighty Kalasambara was slain by him. O Most 
Virtuous One, Pradyumna is ever fixed in my heart. [But] there is no 
reason he would ever meet with me. O Thou Worthy Friend, I am your 
slave, I dispatch you as messenger. You are a scholar. Speak the strategy 
for bringing the two of us together.” 
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[Sucimukhi] then, having comforted her, smiling, said: 


“I will go there as your messenger, O Sweetly-Smiling One. I will speak 
forth, O Sweetly-Smiling One, this exalted devotion of yours and so will 
do what is necessary to bring him into your presence. And, O Fine-Hipped 
One, through the embodied form of Kama you will become a lover. You 
should remember that this is the truth I speak, O Thou of Clear Eyes. O 
Thou of Elongated Eyes, you must relate to your father my skill in stories, O 
Princess, in order to hasten my welfare.” 


Having said this, she then did just what she had said to her. 


The Conversation of Sucimukhi and Vajranabha (193-219) 


[Vajranabha,] the King of Demons then asked the female swan in the women’s 
quarters: 


“Your skill in [relating] stories was explained to me by Prabhavati. Tell truth- 
fully, O Sucimukhi, a tale in the proper way, O Choice One. What wonders 
have you seen in the world, O Best of Birds? Or what [wonder], proper or 
improper, never-before-seen by others, O Blameless One?” 


The swan spoke to the best of the best of men Vajranabha, having invited the 
King of Demons of great majesty to listen: 


“I have seen, O Foremost of Demons, the wise female ascetic named 
Sandili doing a wonderous deed on the side of Mount Meru. And also her 
lovely friend the wise Kausalya, devoted to the welfare of all creatures, in 
the vicinity of the daughter of the mountains, Sandili. And I have seen 
a wonderful actor to whom a boon had been given by sages, who could 
assume any form at will and who was always considered in the three 
worlds to be entertaining. O Hero, he travels to the Northern Kurus, and 
to Kalamra Island, to the Bhadrasvas and Ketumilas, and likewise to other 
islands, O Faultless One. He knows the songs of the gods and celestial 
musicians and diverse dances. He always astounds the gods with his 
performance.” 


Vajranabha said: 


“O Swan, this did I hear related in full not long ago by great-souled Caranas 
and Siddhas. O Delight of Birds, even I am completely curious. But I have 
no acquaintance with this boon-blessed actor. “ 


The swan said: 


“O Best of the Sons of Diti, the actor wanders the seven islands having heard 
of a person who is possessed of virtues. He is in every way someone moved 
by [such] virtues. O Hero, were he to hear of the truth of your extensive virtue, 
O Great Demon, you could be sure the actor [would] come to your city.” 
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Vajranabha said: 


“O Lovely Swan, please create a strategy so that the actor will come here to 
my kingdom—bless you, O Daughter of the Winged Ones.” 


The Theater Group Is Established and Performs in the 
Suburbs and Vajrapura (220-305) 


The swans, dispatched by Vajranabha with this task, then related everything 
to [Indra] and to Krsna. Pradyumna together with Adhoksaja [Krsna] be- 
came resolved upon the deed of marrying Prabhavati and likewise of slaying 
Vajranabha. O Bharata, drawing upon and deploying a divine maya, Hari 
dispatched the actor in actor’s guise among the Bhaimas [Yadavas], after having 
made Pradyumna the lead hero, Samba the fool, the hero Gada the assistant to 
the director, and likewise other Bhaimas [in actors’ roles]. The best courtesans 
were actresses and Bhadra was likewise equipped with a proper musical in- 
strument, as were Bhadra’s associates. Those great chariot-warriors, having 
mounted a delightful vehicle furnished by Pradyumna, went forth to fulfill 
the duty to the gods of unlimited splendor. Each and every man was equal 
in beauty to each woman, and they were all equally endowed with beautiful 
voices. They then went to the best suburb of Vajra city, namely “Supura,” which 
was crowded with demons. 


Vaigampayana said: 

O Lord of Men, the demon residents of Supura had already heard about the 
actor. When he arrived he provoked great curiosity. With the greatest joy the 
demons gave the actor welcome and to gain his trust gave him gorgeous 
jewels. Then the boon-blessed actor acted there in Supura, bestowing upon 
the residents of the city the greatest joy. [He performed] a digest of the great 
poem The Ramayana, made into a play: the birth of limitless Visnu [as Rama] 
for the purpose of slaying [Ravana] the King of Raksasas; [the episode of] 
Lomapada [and] Daégaratha leading Santa, together with the courtesans, to 
marry the great sage Rrsyasrnga, O Faultless One, and Rama, Laksmana, 
Satrughna, Bharata, Réyasrnga, and Santa [were performed] by the actors 
made to look exactly like them, O Bharata. The old demons, who had lived 
at that time, were astounded and declared, O Acyuta, that indeed [the actors] 
were just like [the original characters]. Having seen their costumes and dra- 
matic gestures, the execution of their dramatic prologues, and their entrance 
on stage, the demons were astounded. The demons, entertained, cried out in 
astonishment with absolute joy, having stood up over and over during the es- 
pecially impressive parts of the play. Delighted, they gave garments, bracelets 
and arm-rings, and captivating pearl necklaces ornamented with gold and 
Vaidiirya gems. When the various valuable items had been given, the actors 
delighted with verses the demons and sages along with their clan families and 
descendants. 
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O King, the coming of the actor of divine beauty was reported by the 
residents of the suburb to Vajranabha. O Bharata, the Lord of Demons, who 
had already heard [of him], was pleased and summoned him: “Let yon actor 
be brought to Vajrapura.” Once the command of the King of Demons had 
been heard by the residents of the branch city, the Yadavas were brought to 
the delightful Vajrapura in the guise of actors. A place of residence, well- 
made by Visvakarman, was then given to them and everything desirable 
of the very best one-hundred excellent qualities. The great demon then 
declared a holiday.4 He had constructed a delightful stage-enclosure and 
was pleased. Then, having given them abundant jewels, the great demon 
Vajranabha then commanded those well-rested [actors] to perform. The 
self-possessed [king] was seated along with his relatives in order to see 
them, having set his harem under his parasol, O King, and his eye upon 
the spectacle. 

The Bhaima (Yadava) women in actors' clothes, and the [Yadava men] of 
ferocious deeds, likewise in actors’ garb, began to carry out their duty of 
acting. Then they sounded forth their instruments, [making] a great reso- 
nant sound adorned by Muraja and Anaka [drums], pierced through with 
the strings sounding upon lutes. Then the Bhaima women sang forth the 
Devagandhara’ Chalikya, which is nectar for the hearing and brings pleasure 
to the mind and ears. Then they sang as their lovely Viddha Asarita, in har- 
mony, the Descent of the Ganga, [using all the scales] from the Gandhara to 
the Grama modes. The demons, hearing the beautiful Descent of the Ganga in 
Laya time, stood up [to applaud] over and over, O Bharata, and were gratified.® 
Pradyumna, Gada, and Samba performed the opening benediction, taking on 
the role of actor in order to carry out the task. Then at the end of the benedic- 
tion, Rukmin?s son spoke perfectly a verse appropriate for the Descent of the 
Ganga, [reciting it] together with the right dramatic gestures and expressions. 
Then they performed the play called Rambhabhisara by Kubera, with Sara in 
the form of Ravana and Manovati in the guise of Rambha. Pradyumna was 
Nalakibara and Samba his fool. Mount Kailasa was even magically depicted 
by those sons of the Yadus, as well as the curse delivered by the enraged 
Nalakibara upon the evil Ravana, and the manner in which Rambha was 
comforted. The heroes, the sons of the Yadus, enacted this drama, the kirti of 
the great-souled, all-knowing sage Narada. Because of their footwork, acting, 
gestures, and expressions, the hero demons rewarded the Bhaimas of unlim- 
ited splendor. They gave them excellent garments, jewels, and ornaments, 
pearl necklaces inlaid with gems and decorated with Vaidtrya jewels, col- 
orful vehicles, flying chariots, and divine flying elephants born of the ser- 
pent race, divine, cooling, and flavorful sandal pastes, and the very best 
Gandhadhya fragrances both heavy and light, O Bharata, and liberally gifting 
wishing-gems delivering all one’s desires according to one’s thoughts. Then 
when those many performances took place, the generous demons were then 
deprived of their wealth and jewels, O Foremost of Men, and likewise were 
the women of the chiefs of the demons, O Lord of Men. 
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Pradyumna and Prabhavati United (306-392) 


Then the swan [Sucimukhi], the friend of Prabhavati, spoke to Prabhavati: 


“I have gone to the delightful Dvaraka, defended by the Bhaimas, O 
Blameless One. O Thou of Pretty Eyes and Radiant Smile, I saw Pradyumna 
in private and related to him the devotion you have toward him. O Lotus- 
Eyed One, the time has come for you to meet that delighted one, today at 
evening-time. O Slender-Hipped One, today you shall meet your beloved! 
Those self-possessed ones born in the Bhaima race do not speak falsely!” 


Then Prabhavati, delighted, said to the swan: 


“O Lovely One, you shall reside in my house, please take rest [here]. 1, 
accompanied by you in my home, desire to see the son of Kegava. O Sky- 
Goer, with you [by my side] I shall be brave.” 


The sky-going swan then said, “So be it,” to her lotus-eyed friend, and ascended 
to her mansion. At the back of the mansion constructed by Visvakarman, 
Prabhavati quickly made arrangements for the moment that Pradyumna would 
arrive. When the arrangements were made, the swan went to fetch Kama, 
having taken leave of Prabhavati, and she went, quick as the wind. The swan, 
having gone and come back, said to Prabhavati: “Yon Raukmineya is coming— 
take a deep breath, O Wide-Eyed One!” But the self-possessed hero Pradyumna 
saw a pleasantly perfumed garland, all covered with bees, being brought [to 
Prabhavati], O Foe-Slayer. Having turned himself into a bee, that glorious 
one, skilled in strategies, settled down there on the garland being brought to 
Prabhavati. O King of Men, the garland covered in bees was brought by the 
women and set down in the vicinity of Prabhavati. Good Sir, evening came and 
the bees departed. The hero chief of the Bhaimas, abandoned by those [other 
bee] companions, gently settled down on a lotus on the ear of Prabhavati. Then 
Prabhavati, best of speakers, said to the swan: 


“Gazing upon the exceedingly captivating full moon as it rises, O Friend, my 
limbs burn and my mouth dries up. There is terrible longing in my heart. 
What is this incurable disease? This newly risen full moon of cool rays, 
dear and delightful to those at play, sets upon me a double anxiety. Without 
ever having seen him, I long for [Pradyumna] just from hearing about him. 
Look, my limbs are smoking! Curse this womanly nature! If my beloved 
does not come in the way that I have imagined, I, destitute, shall go the 
way of Kumudvatil” Alas, alas! Being cheerful, I am [now] stung by the poi- 
sonous snake that is Madana! By nature the rays of the moon are vigorously 
cooling, and to the [rest of] the world are refreshing and pleasant; yet do 
they not burn my limbs? The wind, by nature cool and carrying the pollen 
of various flowers, seems to me today like a forest fire burning my tender 
body. I know I should be strong and be resolved upon it; but my mind, 
violated of its resolve is weak and does not remain fixed. I am distressed, 
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confused, my heart trembles and my gaze wanders to and fro. Alas, alas, 
my ruin is certain!” 


Vaigampayana said: 
The son of Krsna, having understood that the young woman was in his 
power, said to the swan, his mind delighted: 


“Having become a 6-footed [bee] and settled on this garland together with 
the other [bees], I have come to the daughter of the King of Demons, under- 
stand this! I am at her disposal and she may rely on me, just as she desired.” 


Saying this, he revealed his true lovely form. The roof of the palace was then 
illuminated by the splendor of that wise one, and the lovely risen moon and 
its splendor were outshined, O King. Seeing him, Prabhavati [felt] an ocean of 
passion swell up, just as the Lord of Rivers [the ocean does] when the rising of 
the moon takes place on a lunar fortnight. Prabhavati of the clear eyes stood 
there quite immobile, her face somewhat cast down out of bashfulness, some- 
what looking askance. With the hairs of his body bristling, he touched that 
fine-hipped body [of Prabhavati], decorated with pretty ornaments, on a lower 
region with his hand and said: 


“Why do you lower your face, which has the splendor of a full moon, [finally] 
obtained by a hundred wishes, and say nothing to me? O Most Beautiful 
One, do not suppress the splendor of your face. Timid One, renounce your 
fright; it is only right that a slave should be treated kindly. Cast off your ti- 
midity, O Timid One, I really do not see time [for this any longer]. This one 
begs you with a salutation, I am telling you the time has come. Bestow upon 
me the kind favor of a Gandharva marriage, suitable to this time and place. 
A good woman is unsurpassed in beauty.” 


The Bhaima hero [Pradyumna], having touched gently the fire residing in a 
jewel, made a [ceremonial wedding] offering with flowers at the right time, 
uttering mantras. He took her finely ornamented hand and performed the 
circumambulation of the jewel-set fire. The splendorous fire, the Lord who 
witnesses all that is pure and impure in the world, flared up, honoring 
[Pradyumna], the son of Acyuta [Krsna]. The hero, son of the Yadus, having 
arranged for a ritual gift to be given to the Brahmins, said to that swan who 
was standing in the door: “Stay and protect the two of us, O Winged One!” 
Once [Sucimukhi] had bowed and departed, Kama took that gentle-eyed one 
by the right hand and led her to a luxurious bed. He had her sit on his thigh, 
comforted her repeatedly and kissed her gently on the cheek, perfuming it 
with whispers from his mouth. Then he, wise in the ways of passion, drank 
from her mouth like a bee from a lotus and encircled her waist bit by bit. O 
Lord, the son of Krsna, conversant in matters of sexual pleasure, pleasured her 
in secret but did not cause her pain, nor did he behave in any dishonorable 
way, and dwelt together with her in pleasure. 
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Gada and Samba Marry Candravati and Gunavati 
(393-456) 


At daybreak [Pradyumna], bearing the beauty of a lover, went to where the ac- 
tors’ quarters were, thinking of his beloved and being somehow or other let go 
by Prabhavati, although against her will. Those born in the lineage of Bhaima 
dwelt there in the guise of actors in order to fulfill their task, awaiting the 
command of Indra and Kesava concerning the great effort [against] the con- 
quest of the triple world by Vajranabha. O King, those great-souled [Bhaimas] 
waited, intent upon preserving their secret, while the sacrifice of the sage 
Kasyapa [was in progress]. [This was] the arrangement among all the great- 
souled and dharma-observing gods and demons fighting over the conquest of 
the three worlds. Thusly did the delightful rainy season, which is entrancing 
to all creatures, arrive while those wise [Bhaimas] were dwelling there, waiting 
for the right time. The swans, quick as thought, reported, day and night, the 
goings-on of the great-souled boys to Sakra and Kegava. Both Pradyumna of 
great splendor and Prabhavati took pleasure together equally every night, 
protected by the Dhartarastra [swans]. 

The [demons], deluded by time, knew neither that Vajrapura had been 
overtaken by the swans residing there in accordance with Vasava [Indra]’s com- 
mand, O King, nor did they know [the true identity of] the actors. Moreover, 
by day the hero son of Rukmini remained hidden in the abode of the king 
together with Prabhavati, protected by the assembly of swans. In the actors’ 
camp was seen a shadow-double (praticchaya), [created by Pradyumna] with 
his maya, while with the [other] half of his body, O Kauravya, he waited upon 
Prabhavati. The demons, having seen the humility, refined conduct, virtue, 
charm, skill, and playfulness of those great-souled and wise [actors], longed 
for [these qualities], and the demon women longed for the beauty, coyness, 
perfumes, bashfulness, speech, and nobility of the Yadava women. 

Now, there was a brother of Vajranabha known as Sunabha, and that king 
had a pair of daughters endowed with beauty and virtue. One was called 
Candravati and the other Gunavati, who always wandered about Prabhavati's 
abode. There they saw that Prabhavati was enjoying herself sexually, and so 
they asked her about it, who had come to them in confidence. She said: 


“I possess a magic power which, when meditated upon, quickly procures 
one’s desired husband, wise in the ways of love, and instantaneously brings 
one marital felicity, or even a subjugated god or demon [who is desired as 
a husband]. I take delight with my wise beloved, son of a god. Behold my 
dearly beloved Pradyumna now by means of my power!” 


The two [girls Candravati and Gunavati], seeing that [Pradyumna] endowed 
with youth and beauty, were amazed. Again that sweet-smiling and fine-hipped 
Prabhavati made this timely speech to those two sisters: 
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“Gods are always set upon dharma, great demons only feign virtue. Gods 
are devoted to asceticism, great demons to pleasure. Gods are fixed upon 
truth, great demons to lies. Where one finds dharma, asceticism, and truth, 
surely there is victory. I give you my husband-magic: choose two sons of 
gods [for husbands]! By means of my power, you will instantly obtain two 
suitable [husbands].” 


The two delighted sisters said, “So be it!” to the charming-eyed one. The high- 
minded [Prabhavati] asked [Pradyumna] the Bhaima what should be done. He 
spoke to his uncle, the heroic Gada, and Samba. These two were handsome, 
virtuous, and valorous in battle. 


Prabhavati said: 


“The magic power was given to me in the past by the contented Durvasas; 
by that contented one also was I given marital felicity and permanent 
virginity—[Durvasas said:] ‘Whomever you meditate upon among the gods, 
demons and spirits, he will become your husband’—and this very hero 
[Pradyumna] did I desire. Take now this magic power, and you will instantly 
be united with your dear ones.” 


Then those two delighted ones received the magic power from their sister’s 
mouth, and those two lovely ones, having deployed the magic power, meditated 
on Gada and Samba, and those two heroic joys of the Bhaimas entered [the 
room] accompanied by Pradyumna, concealed by the maya of the magician son 
of Krsna.° Those two enemy-army-tormenting heroes, to whom the good is pre- 
cious, married the two girls with a Gandharva rite preceded by mantras: Gada 
to Candravati, and Simba, son of Kesgava, to Gunavati. The [three] heroes, bulls 
of the Yadus, took pleasure with the demon daughters, while still honoring the 
command of Sakra [Indra] and KeSava [Krsna]. 


Pradyumna’s Lunar and Rainy Season Hymn 
to Prabhavati (457-612) 


Vaisampayana said: 

Kama, whose face is like a full moon, noticed that the sky of the Misty 
Month was scattered over with clumps of rain clouds, spoke to Prabhavati of 
the large and pretty eyes: 


“O Fair-Limbed and Lovely One, the sweet disc of the moon, which has the 
splendor of your face, cannot be seen, obstructed as it is by dark thunder- 
clouds that look just like your locks of hair, O Thou of the Lovely Close-Set 
Thighs. 

“Beautiful One, the lightning residing in the clouds is like you who 
are endowed with pretty ornaments of gold, and the roaring storm 


clouds releasing torrents [of rain] resemble your string of pearls, O 
Choice-Limbed One. 
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“The row of cranes shining in the region of the clouds resembles your row 
of teeth. The lotuses, drowning in the lakes, O Pretty One, no longer adorn 
the waters of the overflowing streams. 


“Yon clouds are fallen to the power of the wind. Cranes form a garland upon 
these clouds like pure and pretty teeth; [the clouds] are like white-tusked el- 
ephants in the forests bent upon striking at each other. 


“O Choice-Limbed One, behold the three-colored [rain]bow that is made, as 
it were, to stay upon your face in the corner of your eye, ornamenting the 
sky and the clouds. It is the delight of a lover in his beloved. 


“O Fine-Hipped One, [behold] the delighted peacocks who, having 
noticed the crying clouds, are crying back at them. The whole pleasing 
and delightful gathering [of peacocks] lifts the burden of their feathers as 
they dance. 


“O Fine-Hipped One, other assemblies of peacocks ornament the moon- 
paled palaces, having given forth their exceedingly charming beauty whose 
luster lasts but for a moment, flying about in the doorways. 


“The wet-winged ones, having placed themselves at the tops of trees as a 
momentary head-jewel [ornamenting the trees], move on to the earth cov- 
ered with new grass, holding their attractive bodies fixed, apprehensive [on 
account of the rain]. 


“A gentle breeze blows, emitted forth at the end of the rains, cooled by sandal- 
paste and bearing the perfume of Ananga originating from Kadamba, Sarja, 
and Arjuna flowers. 


“This season of clouds would not be dear to me, O Pretty-Limbed One, 
were there no [such] wind [as this, which] is the cause of the removal of the 
sweat from love's labors and the occasion for the bringing of a new batch of 
fresh water. 


“When the wind, sweet-scented and removing the sweat from the vigors 
of lovemaking, comes at the end of pleasure on such occasions of lovers’ 
union, what higher pleasure is there in the world than this? 


“O Pretty-Limbed One, the modest swans, together with the Sarasa cranes, 
mixed together with a troop of Kraufica birds, longing for their residence 
at Manasa (lake), have noticed that the sandbanks of the great rivers are 
flooded over with water, and are exhausted. 


“O Thou of the Large and Pretty Eyes, the rivers today do not shine, nor 
the ponds, bereft of their luster, since the swans, Sarasa cranes, and those 
birds whose name is the same as a chariot-part (i.e., Cakravaka, lit. ‘wheel- 
speech’) are gone. 

“Having bowed to Sri of the most supreme beauty, Nidra (the Goddess of 
Sleep), who knows the appropriate time, approaches the firmly fixed and 
sleeping Lord Jagannatha Upendra [Visnu], auspiciously united to the coils 
[of the cosmic serpent Ananta-Sesa]. 
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“O Thou of Wide Lotus-Eyes, now that the Bhagavat Upendra has fallen 
asleep, the moon with the pure splendor of a lotus, now pressed upon by 
clothes of clouds, imitates Krsna [‘the Dark One’]. 


“All of the seasons, striving zealously for Krsna’s graces, bring to the eternal 
Krsna a garland of Kadamba, Nipa, Arjuna, and Ketaka, and other flowers. 


“Together with the bees, wandering snakes with poison-smeared mouths 
touch the flowers of the trees who constantly wish to drink. They give rise to 
astonishment among the people. 


“O Thou of Pretty Face, breasts, and thighs, upon examination it looks as 
though the sky—delightful, completely beset and [rumbling] deeply—is 
going to fall, woven over as it is with flocks of rainclouds overburdened 
with water. 


“O Thou of Slender and Radiant Body, looking upon this flock of clouds, 
charming because of its flower-garland made of cranes, [we see it] raining 
forth grains upon the earth for the sake of the welfare of the world. 


“The wind, having declared war as it were upon the clouds with clubs, is 
dragging the flocks of rainclouds holding fast to their water, as would a 
universal monarch [war against] forest-dwelling elephants, proud of their 
virility, with his own elephants. 


“The clouds release forth heavenly waters, pure and cleansing with their 
breezes, sweet-smelling, and bringing joy to the Catakas and peacocks, the 
best of the egg-born (birds) to whom rainclouds are dear. 


“A frog sleeps for sixteen fortnights. An assembly [of frogs then] croaks, 
together with their wives, just as does a Brahmin, to whom truth and 
dharma are dear, (speak) the sacred Vedic hymns, being attended by his 
best students. 


“This is the great virtue of the rainy season, that [women], frightened by the 
sound of the swollen clouds, embracing [their husbands], increase [their] 
delight, even though it is not time for the lovers to go to bed. 


“(Meanwhile] this, as far as I am concerned, is the one fault of the arrival of 
the waters, O Thou of the Most Elevated Lineage, social class and virtue: the 
moon, so much like your face, has its body swallowed up by cloud-seizers. 


“O Gracious One, when the moon, light of the world, becomes visible from 
behind a cloud and people see it, they are overjoyed, just as when they see a 
relative returned home from a journey. 


“O Gentle One, I know that when the moon, witness to the lamentations of 
[women] who have been deprived of their dear ones, becomes visible, and 
that longed-for one is seen, it is a feast for the eyes of those [women] who 
are longing for their [husbands] out abroad. 


“By means of one and the same form, the moon is simultaneously beloved 
and despised by beautiful women: a feast for the eyes for those reunited 
with their beloved; like a forest-fire for those deprived of their dear ones. 
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Since, even in the absence of the moon, there is in the city of your father a 
splendor, pale from the beams of the moon, and since you do not know the 
virtues or flaws of the moon, I shall praise it time and again. 


“(The moon is Soma,] the praiseworthy one who acquired the Brahmin 
kingdom by means of difficult good deeds and asceticism; [he is] the noble 
one called Pavamana, whom the Brahmins, gathered at the sacrifice, praise 
with songs. 


“(The moon is] the father of Budha, whose son was King Puriiravas of the 
most heroic deeds; [he is] the noble one, soul of being, whose fire was breath 
itself, who gave birth to the destroyed Agni residing in the womb of Sami. 


“Just exactly as, afterward, great-souled Puru desired the most excellent ce- 
lestial maiden Vasi, so formerly was [that Soma] whose entire body is elixir 
drunk by the venerable chief-sages, O Thou of Choicest Form. 


“The wise king who is venerated with the tips of Kuga grass as the Agni 
gone to the sky, in whose lineage were [born] Ayus and Nahusa, the hero 
who attained the state of Indra-hood—into the lineage of this [Soma] was 
born the Bhagavat Supreme Deity Hari, leader of the world, most heroic 
one of the Bhaimas, who is surrounded by the daughters of Daksa who sets 
himself to the duties of the gods, O Lovely One. 


“And into the lineage of this [Soma] was born great-souled King Vasu, 
bearing the banner of the Lunar Lineage, the hero who attained the status of 
Universal Emperor by his own deeds that were as radiant as those of Sakra 
[Indra]. 


“(Also born into the SomavamSa was] King Yadu, head of the Lunar Lineage, 
who attained the most honorable state of overlorship. In the family of that 
king were born the heroic Bhojas, peers of the King of Gods [Indra]. 

In [Yadu]’s lineage there is no disrespected king, nor vile heretic; no infidel 
nor miser bereft of valor, O Lotus-Eyed One. 

“You have now married into this lineage, O Thou of the Wide Lotus Eyes; 
you are praiseworthy and respected for your virtues. Make a bow, O Thou 
with the Mountain-Peak-Teeth, to that Lord [Soma] who is loved by good 
people! 

“O Devi, bow to your father-in-law, the Purusottama [Krsna-Visnul, the path 
of all beings and souls to Narayana, the path of the world, the path of the 
thirty [gods], whose banner is Khagendra [Garuda].” 


Sons Born to the Demon Women and the Battle Begins 
(613-753) 


Vaigampayana said: 


At the end of the sacrifice of Kasyapa of tremendous ascetic power, the 


gods and demons of limitless valor returned to their own places. Vajranabha 
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approached Kasyapa once his sacrifice was over, and Kasyapa said to that 
[demon] who ardently desired to conquer the three worlds: 


“O Vajranabha, listen, if 1 am worth hearing. Dwell in Vajrapura, my son, 
surrounded by your own populace [instead of seeking other domains]. 
Sakra is unsurpassed in asceticism, and by nature is powerful; he is devoted 
to Brahmins, knows what is proper, is elder to you and the most excellent 
in virtues. He is the king of the entire world, honorable, he is the very path 
of righteous people who has attained lordship of the worlds and is devoted 
to the welfare of all creatures. He cannot be vanquished by you. You are 
ruined, Vajranabha. Stepping on a snake with your foot, you will surely 
perish soon thereafter.” 


But Vajranabha did not welcome this speech, O Bharata, being as it were 
bound up in the snare of time, like a man on the point of death [refusing] med- 
icine. That stupid and hard-to-approach [Vajranabha], saluting Kasyapa who 
has affection for the world, made up his mind to undertake the conquest of the 
triple world. He assembled his family warriors and great many friends, and 
advanced right up to the very edge of heaven, hoping to conquer it, O Lord of 
Men. Right at that moment, the two mighty gods Krsna and Indra sent forth 
the swans [as messengers] regarding the slaying of Vajranabha. The foremost 
and great-souled Yadus of great strength, assembled together, having heard 
that [message of the swans] reflected and thought about it. 


“There is no doubt that today Pradyumna shall slay Vajranabha! The [three] 
daughters of those two [demons Vajranabha and Sunabha], [our] wives 
who are devotedly intent upon the welfare of everyone, are all pregnant. 
However, there is this other matter that needs to be taken care of, and the 
time for them to deliver is quite close at hand.” 


Having taken counsel together, those mighty (Yadavas) declared their pur- 
pose to the swans, which was then to be reported suitably and in full to Sakra 
and Kesava. The swans went and told to the two Devas everything just as it had 
been said. My Lord, [Indra and Krsna] directed the swans [with a message to 
convey back to the Yadus]: 


“Do not fear! Your sons will be born, and they will be praiseworthy because 
of their virtues; they will be shape-shifters and, [though] residing in the 
womb, [are already] blameless knowers of all the Vedas together with their 
Angas. Likewise [they will know] all the future, and many kinds of weapons. 
At this very moment they are already youths, and they will become scholars.” 


Thusly addressed, the swans went back to Vajrapura, O Lord, and recited the 
words of Sakra and KeSava to the Bhaimas. Prabhavati then gave birth to a son 
who resembled his father, endowed already with adolescent youth and omnis- 
cience, O Bharata. In the same month, Candravati gave birth, O King, to a child 
named Candraprabha, who resembled his father. Blameless Gunavati as well 
[bore] a virtuous son, also already an adolescent and omniscient, O Bharata. 
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These two, joys of the Yadus, were already adolescents, and were skilled in the 
meaning of all of the Sastras, all thanks to the grace of Indra and Upendra. The 
[three] prosperous boys, joys of the Yadus, were seen [by Vajranabha’s guards]? 
on the roof of the palace. It must be understood, O Hero, that this was none 
other than the will of Indra and Upendra. Their presence was communicated 
by the agitated demons who were patrolling the sky to the heroic Vajranabha 
who sought after victory over the Trivistapa. Having reflected, the hard-to-assail 
Vajranabha, King of Asuras, said “Bring these house-rapists to me!” Then the 
entire army was commanded by the wise Indra of Asuras; it covered the four 
cardinal points of the sky, O Propagator of the Kuru Race. “Seize and slay them 
now!” said [the soldiers], at the command of the King of Demons, O Punisher 
of Your Foes. The mothers of the boys, affectionate toward their sons, agi- 
tated upon hearing this, cried. Pradyumna immediately said to those crying 
women: “Do not fear! What can demons do to us, my dears, so long as we are 
standing here alive!” 
Then Pradyumna said this to Prabhavati, who was frozen in fear: 


“These, your mace-wielding father and uncle, your brothers and relatives, 
and others as well, O Devi, are worthy of respect and veneration for your 
sake alone. Ask your two sisters, my dear. Yes, things are scary right now, 
[but] victory is certain for warriors who do not fear death. These such as the 
demon king, intent upon killing us, will attack. We are standing inside a 
circle [of approaching soldiers]. What should we do>” 


The crying Prabhavati made a salutation on her head, fell to her knees and 
said to Pradyumna: 


“Take this weapon and protect yourself, O Destroyer of Your Foes! You will 
survive and [once again] see your sons and wives, O son of the Yadus, as 
well as the noble Vaidarbhi [your mother Rukmini], O Best of Men, and 
[your son] Aniruddha, O Honor-Giver. Remembering these ones, release 
yourself from this plight, O Foe-Slayer! A boon was given to me by the wise 
sage Durvasas: ‘You shall be [ever] protected from widowhood, lovely, and 
the mother of living sons.’ 


This [boon] is a comfort to my heart. The words of the sage [Durvasas], who 
possesses the splendor of Stirya and Agni, cannot be otherwise, O Son of 
Krsna.” 


Saying this, the clever and choicest one touched water, took up a sword, and 
offered it to the son of Rukmini, [with] the boon “Be victorious!” The righteous- 
souled one bowed his head and took that [sword] given by his dear and devoted 
one with an overjoyed soul. Candravati as well joyfully gave a sword to Gada, 
and Gunavati as well gave one to great-souled Samba. Lord Pradyumna then 
said to the bowed swan-bannered one: 


“On this very spot, together with Samba, fight the demons! O Punisher of 
Your Foes, I shall fight up in the air, in all the four quarters of the sky!” 
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Saying this, that self-possessed best of magicians created a chariot with his 
maydé, making as his charioteer the thousand-headed snake Anantabhoga 
[Sesa], the most supreme overlord of all snakes, O Kauravya. Bringing joy 
to Prabhavati with that foremost of chariots, he went forth into the demon 
armies like fire in grass. He hounded the demons with arrows that looked like 
poisonous snakes and half-moons, with Bhedana and Gadhana (arrows). The 
Asuras, maddened in battle, assailed the lotus-eyed son of Krsna with arrows 
with the utmost resolution. Of some, he cut off the arms with their resplendent 
fore-arm and wrist ornaments; of others he cut off the heads, together with 
their nice earrings. By Pradyumna of unlimited splendor, the earth became 
strewn over with the heads, bodies, and fragments of the Asuras, sliced off by 
[his] blade. 

Indra, victorious in war, together with the assembly of gods, watched the 
battle of the demons against the Bhaimas, and was delighted. The demons 
who attacked Gada and Samba all went to their deaths, like rivers [pouring] 
into the ocean. But Hari of the bay horses, lord of the gods, having seen the 
rough battle, then sent forth his own chariot to Gada and appointed Suvarcas, 
the son of Matali, its charioteer. To Simba the Lord [Indra] sent his elephant 
Airavana. The lord bestowed upon the son of Rukmini his companion Jayanta, 
and commissioned Pravara to take control of Airavana, once [these] two heroic 
sons of gods of immeasurable valor [whom Indra sent], had asked permis- 
sion of that best overseer Brahmi, carer for the world. The god Sakra [Indra], 
knower of all injunctions of the best rituals, then sent the son of Matali and 
the elephant Airavana. “[Vajranabha]’s ascetic power is finished! This enemy of 
the Yadus is a fool!” [Thusly] did creatures everywhere attain their wish. Mighty 
Pradyumna and Jayanta reached the palace and obliterated’® the demons, 
attacking them with streams of arrows and nets and attacking with iron bars, 
fighting on the battlefield. The son of Krsna, hard to defeat in battle, said to 
irresistible Gada: 


“O Younger Brother of Krsna, this chariot was sent for you by Sakra. This 
is the mighty son of Matali, the driver, friend of Hari, and this is the ele- 
phant Airavana, controlled by Pravara, for Samba. O Mighty One, today in 
Dvaraka there is a rite for Rudra. Tomorrow Hrsikega [Krsna] will come, 
once it is over, O Younger Brother of Acyuta. At his command we shall slay 
Vajranabha, who has committed the evil of self-aggrandizement for the con- 
quest of Trivistapa, along with his relatives. I will arrange everything. But 
this [Vajranabha] will not conquer Sakra and his sons. We should take cau- 
tion, I think. In battle the men must protect the women by every means. In 
this world, being raped is worse than death for women.” 


Having thusly directed the mighty Gada and Samba, the Bhaima [Pradyumna] 
emitted forth crores of Pradyumnas by means of his divinely formed maya. 
He vanquished the hard-to-defeat darkness that the demons had emitted, and 
[Indra], King of Gods, seeing that foe-conquering [Pradyumnal], was delighted. 
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All the creatures saw the son of Krsna among each enemy. They knew that he is 
the “field-knower” dwelling within the soul. And so while the son of Rukmini 
was fighting, the night came to an end, and three-quarters of the demons were 
slain by [Pradyumna] of limitless splendor." While the son of Krsna fought the 
demons on the battlefield, Jayanta performed the dawn ritual in the waters of 
the [terrestrial river] Visnupadi. And while mighty Jayanta battled the demons, 
the Bhaima performed the dawn ritual in the [celestial river] Akagaganga. 


The End of It All (754-842) 


Vaigampayana said: 

Then when the eye of the world, the sun was risen at the third watch, 
Hari the god appeared together with Tarksya [Garuda], enemy of snakes. O 
Kurunandana, the bird who went much faster than a swan, the wind, or the 
mind, stood still in the sky in the vicinity of Sakra. Lord Krsna, having come re- 
spectfully into Vasava’s presence, blew [his conch] Paficajanya which increases 
the terror of the demons. Pradyumna slayer of enemy heroes, having heard 
that, came there, and was addressed by KeSgava: “Slay Vajranabha!,” “Make 
haste!” and again, he was goaded on: “Mount Garuda and go!” Bowing to those 
two best gods [Indra and Krsna], the hero did just that. O King, the hero fast as 
the mind immediately went forth upon Tarksya toward the area of the bellig- 
erent Vajranabha, O Bharata. Then the blameless hero, knower of all weapons, 
mounted upon Tarksya, attacked Vajranabha at the front line of the [demon] 
army having taken up a firm position. The great-souled hero Vajranabha was 
struck on the chest with a mace by the Tarksya-mounted son of Krsna. The 
demon hero, struck by him, was stunned and gushed forth blood violently 
and reeled as though dead. The son of Krsna, hard to defeat in battle, said to 
him “Come on!” and the hero [Vajranabha], regaining his consciousness, said 
to Pradyumna: “Excellent! Yadava, sir, because of your heroism you are my 
worthy enemy. Now is the time for the counter-blow! Don’t move O Strong 
One!” Saying this and letting forth a great roar like a hundred clouds, he quickly 
cast a mace covered in many spikes and having bells upon it. Pradyumna was 
struck on the forehead by that mace, O King, and the bull of the Yadus vomited 
much blood and fainted. 

Bhagavat Krsna, the destruction of his foes, seeing this, blew his water-born 
Paficajanya conch to revive his son. The people, especially Indra and KeSava, 
were gladdened having seen the strong one revived back again by the sound 
of the Paficajanya. O Bharata, according to Krsna’s wish, the cakra with the 
thousand razor edges, the demolisher of the families of the demon assemblies, 
appeared in [Pradyumna’s] hand. O Bharata, the Son of Acyuta cast it forth 
for the destruction of his enemy, having made a bow to God Indra and to the 
Great-Souled one. The cakra thrown by the Son of Narayana sliced off the 
head of Vajranabha from his body even as the demons watched. Gada slew 
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the war-proud and dreadful Sunabha who was striving on the battlefield [and] 
desiring to kill [Gada] on the roof of the mansion. Samba, torment of his foes, 
led with sharp arrows to the abode of the King of Pretas [Yama] the Asuras who 
were standing in the midst of the front line [of the demon army]. And the hero 
Nikumbha,* when the hero Mahasura Vajranabha was slain, went [back] to 
Satpura, afflicted with fear of Narayana. 

When hard-to-assail Vajranabha, enemy of the gods, was destroyed, the 
two great-souled Haris [Indra and Krsna] descended to Vajrapura. The two 
supreme gods made secure what had been acquired (i.e., Vajrapura), having 
comforted the old and the young who were afflicted with fear. Great-souled 
and mighty Indra and Upendra [Krsna], having taken counsel, and following 
the advice of Brhaspati concerning the present and future, split into four the 
kingdom of Vajranabha, O King. One quarter went to Vijaya, son of Jayanta, 
one to Pradyumna, one to his [unnamed] son [by Prabhavati], and one to 
Candraprabha, O Lord of People. O King, Sakra and KeSava were both pleased 
then and divided in four the abundant four crores of villages and one thou- 
sand rich suburbs just like Vajrapura. The two heroes Vasava and KeSava, 
O Hero, split in four the manifold gems and garments, antelope skins, and 
cloths. O King, according to Vasava’s command, the hero kings in the lin- 
eage of the seers, the great-souled bringers of joy to Sakra and Madhava, were 
consecrated by the Deva Sakra and wise Kesava themselves with waters of the 
Visnupadi to the sound of Devadumdubhi drums. Vijaya, as well as, thanks 
to their virtue, the great-souled Madhavas of his matriline, had the celebrated 
ability to move through the sky. Having consecrated Jayanta, the Bhagavan 
Vasava said: 


“These hero kings must be protected by you, O Samitimjaya. O Faultless 
One, there is here one [son] of mine who shall beget a lineage, and three 
of Kegava [who will beget lineages]. By my command they will become in- 
vincible to all creatures and have the power to come and go in the sky to 
Trivistapa and to the charming Dvaraka protected by the Bhaimas. Offer to 
them according to their wish the offspring of the elephant guardians of the 
ten directions and horse-offspring of Ucchaihsrava, and chariots made by 
Tvastr as well. O Hero, offer to Gada and Samba the two elephant sons of 
Airavata, the sky-going Satrumjaya and Aripumjaya. Let them go by the sky 
to the city of Dvaraka protected by the Bhaimas, and come whenever they 
wish to see their two sons, the joys of the Bhaimas.% 


The Blessed Lord King of Gods Puramdara [Indra], having instructed thusly, 
went to heaven and Blessed Lord Kegava went to Dvaraka. Mighty Gada and 
Pradyumna and Samba came mounted on their vehicles to Dvaraka and dwelt 
there for six months. Those kingdoms even today remain upon the north face 
of Meru, O King. And as long as the world exists, they [the kings] will remain 
like gods. When the club battle took place and the Vrsnis went to heaven, O 
King, Gada, Pradyumna and Samba went to Vajrapura.4 Then, having set out 
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again, they went to heaven by their good deeds and by the grace of Krsna the 
creator of the world, O Janegvara. 

This which I have related to you, O King of Men, has been the 
“Pradyumnottara” bestowing wealth, fame, long life, and the destruction of 
one’s enemies. Sons and grandsons will multiply, there will be the accomplish- 
ment of health and wealth, and he will obtain wide fame just as Dvaipayana 
[Vyasa] said. 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


1. The number of Krsna’s wives varies somewhat from source to source; see 
Brinkhaus 2012. 

2. The name is occasionally spelled “Vajranabha”; I shall, however, use the 
spelling “Vajranabha’” universally. 

3. One may occasionally find auxiliary or secondary figures of Pradyumna in 
Krsna shrines and temples as, for example, at the Dwarkadhish Mandir in Dwarka, 
Gujarat. Pradyumna also remains an important part of a corporate set of four divine 
names in the Paficaratra system of the worship of Visnu, thriving largely in South 
India today. But the Pradyumna who is invoked in Paficaratra liturgy is ultimately a 
cosmic principle, an aspect of the divine absolute Visnu-Narayana. This abstracted 
mode of divinity functions as part of a set, and stands in tenuous relationship to the 
heroic character described in narrative sources such as the HV and which I examine 
in the present study. 

4. Unless indicated otherwise, references to the Mahabharata and Harivamsa 
are to the critical editions (respectively, Sukthankar 1933-1966 and Vaidya 1969-1971). 

5. More often than not, only the second half of the verse usually cited on this 
point is quoted: dharme carthe ca kame ca mokse ca bharatarsabha | yad ihasti tad 
anyatra yan nehasti na tat kva cit || “On the [subjects of] dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa, O Bull of the Bharatas, what is here [in the MahabhdGrata] is elsewhere; what is 
not here is nowhere else”; MBh 1.56.33; 18.5.38. 

6. See Couture 1996 and Matchett 1996 on the meaning of the HV’s status as 
a khila. 

7. A number of names are associated with Krsna’s larger clan group in epic lit- 
erature: Vrsni, Andhaka, Bhoja, Yadava (Yadu), Dagarha, Satvata, and Madhu being 
among the most common. Whether such names are alternates for referring to the 
same corporate group, or are tags for sub-clans gathered under a broader set (as 
suggested, for example, by Patafijali's Mahabhdasya at 4.1.14), will likely never be re- 
solved. I will here use the term Vrsni uniformly to refer to Krsna’s larger clan group 
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due to the frequency of the name’s occurrence in textual sources and attestation in 
archaeological evidence. 

8. When Bryant states that “it is the Krsna of Vraj that has most particularly 
influenced the devotional life of India, and it is the story of this Krsna that is the 
subject of the tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana” (Bryant 2003, x), Bryant reveals 
two salient facts—one consciously and one unconsciously. He is, first of all, correct 
that it is the young Krsna who has most influenced the devotional life of India. But 
of course the Bhaégavata Purana is not only concerned with “this Krsna” of Vraj—the 
adolescent Krsna—and Bryant here, like so many others, implicitly carries forward a 
kind of blindness to the adult biography. 

9. The demon’s name is spelled variously as Sambara or Sambara (or 
Kalasambara, or KalaSambara); Jain sources vary it further. I will render it here uni- 
versally as Sambara or Kalagambara. 

10. Ikeya 2014 provides an excellent introduction and bibliography to the issue in 
the contemporary context of Asia more broadly. See also Banerjee 2005, Chakraborty 
2ou, Chakraborty 2014, Krishnamurti 2014, and the entire thematic issue of South 
Asian History and Culture 5(4). 

u. It should be noted that the term amsa by itself (lit. “share,” “part,” “portion”) 
carries no sense of embodiment, incarnation, or descent, and indeed the translation 
“partial incarnation” can be misleading, as Biardeau has remarked: “On doit éviter 
ici de traduire amsa par ‘incarnation partielle,’ ce qui évoquerait des distinctions sans 
doute plus tardives entre avatara total et avatara partiel. Il semble que le MhBh ne 
fasse pas encore ces distinctions, ou du moins qu'il n’en fasse pas un point de doc- 
trine” (Biardeau 1976, 148 note 1). Moreover, Couture has pointed out that the notion 
of amsa is better understood in connection with the notion of tejas as divine energy or 
seed (Couture 2017, 427-436), rather than as a kind of ontological substance tempo- 
rarily extracted from the body of the Deva. 


Chapter 1 


1. Whether or not Pradyumna, Krsna, or other Vrsnis were actual historical 
figures is impossible to confirm. For what it’s worth, my belief is that there must 
have been—perhaps in the sixth- to fourth-century BcE period—a warrior clan called 
the Vrsnis around the area of Mathura whose fame eventually inspired a following 
of devotees, first among their own descendants, and later inspiring followers from 
other regions. While neither I nor anyone else can demonstrate the historicity of 
Krsna, Pradyumna, or any of their relatives, I do not believe that religious activity of 
the kind treated in the present chapter can simply represent the cultic expression of a 
mythology created entirely by epic poets. It is very important to stress, however, that 
from the time of the earliest available evidence onward, these figures are understood 
as divine, and it is folly to imagine that one can parse out and retrieve the “humanity” 
of Krsna by selectively ignoring the evidence of his divine nature from the sources 
(McGrath 2013; see Austin 2015). 

2. Katre places Panini in the sixth century BcE (Katre 1989 [1987], xix); Gonda 
concedes that his dates are uncertain, but suggests fifth century Bce (Gonda 1975, 
360). The more conservative estimate of fourth century BcE is suggested by Winternitz 
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(1909, 39), Keith (1993 [1920], 5), Scharfe (1977, 88), Preciado-Solis (1984, 20), and 
Schmid (2010, 42). 

3. The compound vrsnyandhaka is used frequently in compounds in the MBh 
and HV (MBh 1.178.8; 3.16.13; 16.2.3; HV 1.5; 78.46; 92.15, etc.), and is often also 
compounded with the clan name Bhoja (MBh 14.58.17; 16.9.9; HV 9.26; 80.60; 101.6, 
etc.). Other patronymics may be used to refer to Krsna’s larger family in epic sources 
such as Yadava and Madhava. 

4. Patafijalis commentary (second century scE—e.g., Scharfe 1977, 130; 
Cordona 1980 [1976], 263-264—or perhaps yet later, see Pollock 2006, 80) on these 
and other Astadhydyi siitras provide further evidence of familiarity with the Vrsnis, 
who are clearly commonly recognized figures such that the grammarians use their 
names in illustrative examples, particularly when explaining patronymic derivation. 

5. The passage is from Arrian’s excerpts of the Indika, which itself is no longer 
extant. 

6. It is also said that the army of the king referred to by Roman historians as 
Porus (Puru), whom Alexander the Great fought in 326 sce, carried banners depicting 
Herakles—again, an identification many scholars take to indicate Vasudeva, although 
it might well have also been Vasudeva’s brother Samkarsana. Such at least are the 
details as reported by Quintus Curtius in his early first-century cz Historiae Alexandri 
Magni: “ Herculis simulacrum agmini peditum praeferebatur” (Heitland and Raven 1905, 
47). See also André and Filliozat 2010, 48-64. 

7. See Hartel 1987, 5'74; Srinivasan 1997, 215-216; Singh 2009, 437; Schmid 
2010, 89-93. For images, see Schmid 2010, 614 figure 4850; and Srinivasan 1997, 
plates 16.6 and 16.7. 

8. See Schmid 2010, 105-109 and 616, figure 50; and Srinivasan 1997, 215, and 
plate 16.8. 

9. Samkarsana is moreover the larger of the two figures depicted on the Chilas 
rock drawing, and his name is prioritized in compounds and lists of Vrsni names 
elsewhere, such as the Ghostindi and Nanaghat inscriptions . 

10. Colas 2003, 231: “Another inscription from Besnagar, in probably the same pe- 
riod, records the setting up of the Garuda pillar of an ‘excellent temple’ (prasadottama) 
of the Lord (Bhagavat) in the twelfth regnal year of a king named Bhagavata (here a 
proper name, not the name of a religious tradition), usually identified with a Sunga 
king.” See also Sircar 1971, 20. 

u. Uttararakhita, the commissioner of the second-century BcE Pratapgarh in- 
scription, not far from Besnagar, refers to himself as a sacabhagavata (see Salomon 
1998, 240; Colas 2003, 231). From the latter first century Bcz, the Ghosiindi inscrip- 
tion (Chitogarh region, Rajasthan) commissioned by King Sarvatata refers to a struc- 
ture erected for the worship of the bhagavats Samkarsana and Vasudeva. 

12. See, for example, Preciado-Solis 1984, 39-65, on the mythic parallels between 
Krsna and Herakles. 

3. See Hartel 1987, 577. Broadly speaking, art historians have come to ques- 
tion the notion that Visnu the Vedic deity can be identified in any pre-Gupta image. 
Kusana statuary and reliefs heretofore identified as Visnu now are understood as 
representations of Vasudeva Krsna. Thus, however much Vasudeva-Krsna might be 
identified with Visnu-Narayana in epic texts, the physical data now tend to be read in 
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such a way that Visnu can only be safely identified from the Gupta period forward; 
earlier figures are in fact Vasudeva. Hartel credits Srinivasan as the first to make this 
important shift: “It is high time now to recognize that the so-called Kusana Visnu 
represents none other than Vasudeva. Doris Srinivasan deserves to be thanked for 
being the first to propose this interpretation” (Hartel 1987, 585). See Srinivasan 1981, 
1989, 1997; most substantially, Schmid 2010. 

14. See Hartel 1987, 577-580; Srinivasan 1997, 216-217; Bock-Raming 2002, 315. 

15. See Jaiswal 1981 [1967], 70; Srinivasan 1981, 129; Hartel 1987, 575. 

16. See, for example, Jaiswal 1981 [1967], 70; Gonda 1970, 50; Hartel 1987, 575; 
Srinivasan 1997, 211. 

17, For images, see Schmid 2010, 565-568, figures 1-4; and Srinivasan 1997, 
plate 16.5. 

18. Jaiswal 1981 [1967], 69; Srinivasan 1979, 39-40; Maxwell 1988, 17-35; Bock- 
Raming 2002, 321-328. 

19. Alternately, the central emanating figure is taken to be Aniruddha, and the 
missing figure Pradyumna: see Bock-Raming 2002, 323-324 and 324 note 39. 

20. Hartel (1987, 584) and Srinivasan (1991, 255-256) as well use the term 
vyaiha when discussing this piece, and as such see it specifically as the expression of 
Paficaratra theology. 

21. Certainly beyond this early period, and well outside the principal North- 
Central area to which I have restricted myself in the present chapter, are the late fifth- 
century Badami caves in Karnataka, which are nonetheless worth noting briefly here. 
Burgess describes, and reproduces in sketches, two spots in the Badami caves that 
appear to depict Pradyumna. I have not been able to obtain copies of these sketches 
of adequate quality either to examine closely or reproduce. In any case, Burgess 
discusses seven recessed panels carved in the roof of the verandah of Badami Cave 
3. Of the third such panel, he states that “the figure in the centre is doubtless in- 
tended for Pradyumna, the son of Krishna, an incarnation of Kama, and one of the 
four Vyuhas of Vishnu, two-armed, with his club in the right hand, seated on a pair 
of makaras, and attended by two female chauri-bearers—perhaps his wives Rati and 
Prithi” (Burgess 1877, 361). The sixth recessed panel “contains in the centre perhaps 
Kama, Kandarpa (Makaradvaja), the Hindu Cupid, or—as in the third—Pradyumna, 
ona makara, with a high cap and earrings of very different shapes and sizes, holding 
in his right hand a bud with a long stalk” (1877, 362). 

22. For images see Schmid 2010, 618, figure 52; and Srinivasan 1997, plate 18.1. 

23. The other four brothers, namely Candadeva, Suryadeva, Aggideva, and 
Varunadeva, do not appear to correspond to significant characters in the Brahminical 
sources of Krsna’s life. 


Chapter 2 


1. Thus Pradyumna is included in sets of Vrsni names at MBh 1.177.116; 1.211.9; 
1.213.277; 2.4.29} 2.13.56; 2.31.15; 3.48.24, 38; 3.180.27, 29; 3.223.10; 3.224.13, 14; 5.1.5; 
5-319; 5.47.68; 5.49.29; 5.88.87; 5.129.8; 5.154.16; 7.10.27} 12.82.73 13.144.3, 5; 14.65.33 
14.88.5. 

2. MBh 1.17716; 2.4.29; 3.18.16; 14.65.3, etc. One MBh verse seems to mistake 
another wife of Krsna’s, Satyabhama (in fact the mother of Bhanu or Subhanu), 
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for Pradyumna’s mother. This, however, can be read in a number of ways: in 
the conversation between Draupadi and Satyabhama in Book 3, Draupadi 
advises Satyabhama on a number of wifely duties, stating, “pradyumnasambav 
api te kumarau nopasitavyau rahite kada cit (3.223.10).” Van Buitenen translates 
this: “Though Pradyumna and Samba are your sons,/Don’t ever attend to them se- 
cretly” (Van Buitenen 1975, 668). Satyabhama is the mother neither of Pradyumna 
nor Samba, but possibly the verse can be read “Pradyumna and Samba are your 
sons as well (api); never serve them in private,” the sense being that Satyabhama 
should treat these boys as though they were her own sons, and should be seen to 
do so by her husband and co-wives. 

3. At MBh 10.29-30 both Krsna and Rukmini undertake the vrata. 

4. Curiously, the epic also assigns the deed of killing Sambara once to another son 
of Krsna, Samba (3.120.13), and once to Krsna himself (5.66.4). These mis-ascriptions 
of the demon slaying are oddities of the MBh never repeated elsewhere, so far as 
I know. 

5. MBh 3.13.66; 3.120.12; 7.34.15; 7.60.31; 7.85.58, 90; 7.86.12, 22, 25; 7131.4; 
7.164.151; 14.90.8. 

6. This of course does not mean that the amsa structure is itself meaningless, 
as suggested by Van Buitenen (1973, xix—xxi). I have addressed this point elsewhere 
(Austin 2009, 619-624). See also Goldman 1995. 

7. This passage states that Sanatkumara is known as Skanda (tam skanda ity 
acaksate, Chandogya Upanisad 7.26.2). We seem to have here the first association of 
the name Sanatkumara with Skanda, the great warrior deity who would also come 
to be known in later tradition as Karttikeya or Mahasena, the son of Siva. See Mann 
2012: 83. 

8. Among the stories the sage Markandeya relates to Yudhisthira while the 
Pandavas are in exile is that of the Brahmin Atri (3.183). Here, Sanatkumara resolves 
a debate on the relationship between Brahmins and Ksatriyas, declaring the supe- 
riority of the king (3.183.22-27). Other passing references know Sanatkumara as 
a wise sage (1.7.19; 13.15.20); he is associated with certain tirthas (3.81.127; 3.83.66; 
3.88.19; 3.135.6); he is, as in the Chandogya Upanisad, associated with Skanda 
(9.45.85); he discourses on the nature of Visnu, the universe and a number of other 
Puranic-type subjects (12.271); he is referred to in passing as a great sage among 
other sages (12.306.59); he discourses on moksa (12.316.5); he is one of many names 
of Narayana (12.32'7.64); he is the singer of a cosmogonic hymn (12.329.8); he is the 
son of Brahma who receives the transmission of the cult of the worship of Narayana 
(12.336.3'7); he is known as a great yogin (13.14.159), and teaches the rites for the pitrs 
or ancestral fathers (13.88.11). 

g. André Couture, in reflecting on the Pradyumna-Sanatkumara identity (Couture 
2004, 82-83; 2006, 5177-578), notes some of what we have observed in the preceding, 
and importantly, he observes that at HV 12.16, the sage Sanatkumara himself explains 
the meaning of his name: “Know that I am [always] the child that I was when I was 
born! This is why I was called Sanatkumara” (Couture 2004, 83). This particular 
HV passage (12.16) does not affirm the Pradyumna-Sanatkumara identity as such, al- 
though others in the HV do so explicitly (HV 43.67 and 0.8). HV 12.16 rather hints 
at the possible grounds for linking the sage and the son of Krsna, who is but a kumara 
throughout his chief episode in the HV. 
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10. mukhasya varno na vikalpate ‘sya celus ca gatrani na capi tasya | simhonnatam 
capy abhigarjato ‘sya susrava loko ‘dbhutaripam agryam || jalecarah kaficanayastisamstho 
vyattananah sarvatimipramathi | vitrasayan rajati vahamukhye salvasya senapramukhe 
dhvajagryah || MBh 3.18.6-7. 

u. Pradyumna has been associated with Yuyudhana since the Mahabharata 
war: in MBh Book 7, for example, when Yuyudhana slays Bhtrisravas, the friendship 
or association of Yuyudhana and Pradyumna is invoked by Somadatta, the father of 
the murdered Bhtrigravas. Somadatta asks how Yuyudhana, known as one of the 
two greatest Vrsni maharathas—the other being Pradyumna—could do such a thing 
(MBh 7.31.4). 

12. I have argued elsewhere (Austin 2011) that the Syamantaka gem functions as 
a focal point for, or even symbol of, the tensions that beset the Vrsnis and Andhakas. 
Indeed, Krsna’s role as peacekeeper within this conflict-prone clan finds expression 
in the story of the Syamantaka gem (HV 28-29), which casts Krsna in the ultimate 
family peacekeeping mission. 

133. Building in part upon Dumézil (1968, 33-25'7), and works later published as 
Biardeau (1994, u-42), Hiltebeitel 1976 is the most sustained and influential reflec- 
tion on this aspect of Krsna as the agent for the necessary destruction required for the 
removal of the earth’s burden of overpopulation. 

14. Grierson 1908; Chaudhuri 1944; Jaiswal 1981 [1967], 32-52; Esnoul 1979; 
Rahurkar 1985; Bock-Raming 1992; the most thorough-going study to date is 
Schreiner 1997, with chapters by Schreiner, Malinar, Oberlies, and Griinendahl; 
Hiltebeitel 2006. 

15. Brockington proposes that the Ndrayantya is “probably no earlier than the 3rd 
century cE” (Brockington 1998, 293); also accepting the third century cz are Esnoul 
(1979, 3) and Schmid (2010, 81). Schreiner imagines a slightly later date, stating that 
“as a whole the text cannot have taken shape long before the final redaction of the 
Mahabharata . .., i.e. before the 4th—5th century a.p.” (Schreiner 1997, 1). This date 
is then accepted by Oberlies as well (1997, 80, 86). 

16. See Malinar 1997 on the relationship between Bhagavad Gita and Narayaniya. 

17. The MBh refers to itself several times in Book 1 in the context of establishing 
its opening frames of recitation and composition (1.1.10; 1.1.209, etc.), and similarly at 
the very end, when these narrative frames are closed and the text is lauded in a final 
phalasruti (18.5.3'7; 18.5.53). In these cases the text refers to itself reflexively as a lit- 
erary composition. The only other time we find the epic referring to itself in this way 
is in the Narayantya 12.327.18 and 12.334.9. To my knowledge, the term mahabharata 
occurs four other times throughout the main body of the critical edition, but only as 
a reference to the war (5.139.56; 12.48.13; 14.60.1; 14.82.8), not to the poem itself. 

18. The first fourfold set of aspects of god mentioned in the Narayaniya is not 
the evolutionary model, but rather the declaration that Narayana is “four-formed” or 
“four-bodied” (caturmirtih), the four mirtis being Nara, Narayana, Hari, and Krsna 
(MBh 12.321.9; 17). 

19. “Von vereinzelten Stellen abgesehen, in denen Aniruddha allein, d.h. 
ohne die sonst stets mit ihm zusammen genannten weiteren Gestalten, im 
Rahmen kiirzerer kosmogonischer Texte als am Schépfungsprozess beteiligtes 
Wesen hervortritt, spielen Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna und Aniruddha als 
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eine geschlossene Gruppe von Gottheiten im Narayaniya sonst keine Rolle. Die 
inhaltlichen Schwerpunkte liegen vielmehr auf der Verherrlichung Visnu-Narayanas 
als héchster Gottheit, der bhakti zu ihm sowie der Verkiindigung und Verbreitung 
seiner Religion” (Bock-Raming 2002, 221-223). 

20. “The earliest genuine Paficaratra Samhitas . . . hardly touch the heroic myths 
and legends of Vasudeva-Krsna [note 82: Nor do they mention the heroic deeds of the 
other three Vythas. Cf., e.g., Baladeva-mahatmya, H Cr. Ed. Chapter 90], much less 
those of the Avataras. They certainly refer to the Avataras or Vibhavas, but only to enu- 
merate their names and to explain their iconographic details and rituals” (Matsubara 
1994, 143). 

21. Griinendahl (1997, 202-203) and Couture (2006, 578) both speculate that 
Pradyumna’s function as a psychic principle and identification as manas in the 
Narayaniya might be based upon Pradyumna’s association with Kamadeva. Once 
again, the only link between Kamadeva and Pradyumna in the MBh itself is their 
shared epithet makaradhvaja. As such, both Griinendahl and Couture find signifi- 
cance in the fact that Kamadeva is often understood as a god who afflicts the mind, 
and who is known by such titles as Manomathana. Griinendahl’s larger hypothesis— 
namely that the names Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha are orig- 
inally theological terms and only secondarily come to be applied to the Vrsni heroes 
(Griinendahl 1997, 201)—is unconvincing and indeed tenable only if one ignores 
entirely the pre- and extra-epic evidence reviewed in Chapter 1. 

22. From the Gupta period onward, the Paficaratra ritual system of the worship 
of Visnu emerged, to all appearances developing from the Narayaniya or at least from 
communities invested in the theological and ritual principles expressed therein. This 
manifests most fully in the Paficaratra Samhitas and other Paficaratra texts emerging 
roughly across the 500-1000 cE period. The present study will not pursue Pradyumna 
through these ritually, cosmogonically, and soteriologically centered sources, wherein 
one finds very little connection to the narratively rendered Pradyumna, or for that 
matter to the myths of the life of Krsna or other Vrsnis (Matsubara 1994, 61-62; 143; 
Bock-Raming 2002, 221-223). This of course does not mean that the Paficaratrins 
were oblivious to the Vrsni lore or somehow forgot who these figures were, only that 
such storytelling was not a priority of the Paficaratra Samhitas. By contrast, Puranic 
sources postdating the MBh and HV typically reflect a more organic integration of 
Paficaratra theology into the ongoing narrative traditions surrounding Krsna and his 
family. Thus, for example, in squarely Paficaratra contexts where vyiha evolutes or 
soteriology are being discussed, Pradyumna may be referred to as Kamadeva (e.g., 
Agni Purana 37.1; 49.12-13; Padma Purana 5.70 40-42; Skanda Purana 2.2.32.48-51; 
Visnudharmottara Purana 3.8 .1-3, etc.) or as the slayer of Sambara (e.g., Brahma Purana 
49.3). The authors of such passages clearly see Pradyumna both as a Paficaratra evo- 
lute and as Kamadeva, the latter mythic identity being established squarely in narra- 
tive sources that I examine in the following. 

23. “Scholars are, it is true, agreed that the Vyiha doctrine is one of the fore- 
most tenets of the earlier Paficaratra school of thought, but are at a loss to explain 
its origin and the exact historical relations between the Krsnaism or Bhagavatism 
of the Bhagavadgita and the fully developed Paficaratra religion” (Gonda 1970, 49). 
Various scholars have reflected on the Bhagavata-Paficaratra relationship: Grierson 
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1908; Farquhar 1920, 142-143; Banerjea 1966, 40; Jaiswal 1981 [1967], 230; Gonda 
1977, 48-49; Matsubara 1994, 140-144; Couture 1986, 221-222; Colas 2003, 232-235; 
Couture 2006, 581-584; Schmid 2010, 81 note 136. 

24. In a similar way, Hartel sees the coin of Agathocles, which depicts only 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, as “the oldest visible witness of the paficavira cult” (Hartel 
1987, 581). At Besnagar, we have seen, there is one clear and unambiguous inscrip- 
tion referring to Vasudeva, with other pillar capitals likely attesting the presence of 
Samkarsana and Pradyumna—at best, evidence of a Vrsni triad. Yet those fixed upon 
the number five assumed that all five Vrsnis must have been venerated there, de- 
spite the absence of anything suggestive of Samba or Aniruddha. Champakalakshmi 
therefore states that the Besnagar site provides evidence of pdfcavira worship 
(Champakalakshmi 1981, 22-25); for Hartel, “the evidence of the pillars for three of 
the paficaviras makes it obvious that in this temple at Besnagar also all the five heroes 
were worshipped” (Hartel 1987, 5'79-580). Similarly, Schmid remarks that if the tala 
and makara capitals found at Besnagar correspond to Samkarsana and Pradyumna, 
then we have “three of the five Vrsni heroes” attested there (Schmid 2010, 102). 
Here two figures are conjured out of thin air to reach the desired number of five, 
which somehow has become a fixation in the minds of many for understanding the 
Vrsni movement. Bock-Raming has, I believe correctly, challenged this bias toward 
overprivileging the set of five (Bock-Raming 2002, 316-317). Of course the fixation on 
this number then causes unnecessary problems when we recall other configurations 
of Vrsnis: “[t]he relation between [the cult of five Vrsnis] and that of the goddess 
Ekanamsa with two male associates is not clear” (Jaiswal 1981 [1967], 71). 

25. One theory for why Samba might have been “dropped” invokes Samba’s as- 
sociation with a solar cult—an association established in the Sambapurana, which 
likely postdates the period we are discussing here by centuries (Rocher 1986, 217-219). 
Nonetheless, Jaiswal supposes that the vyiiha theory “leaves out Simba, as Samba had 
become associated with the Iranian Sun cult” (1981 [1967], 71); Gonda also assumes 
that Samba “fell in the estimation of the worshippers” (1970, 51); Sircar claims that 
Samba “soon fell in the estimation of the Bhagavatas. This was probably because 
he was represented as the champion of solar worship in India and was sometimes 
identified with the Sun-god himself” (Sircar 1971, 34). Without speculating on why, both 
Srinivasan and Maxwell accept the “subtraction of Samba” hypothesis for the origin of 
the caturvythavada (Srinivasan 1979, 50; Maxwell 1988, 29; Srinivasan 1997, 218). 

26. This, I believe, is what we have in the Nardyaniya, where the term bhagavat 
occurs many times, and where at 12.332.16 the term Bhagavata is used in self- 
reference: there it is said that the Samkhyas and Bhagavatas find emancipation by 
entry into Aniruddha and thence onward through Pradyumna, and so on. Thus, as 
Couture points out, the Narayaniya uses the term Bhagavata “sans qu’il soit possible 
de le considérer autrement que comme un synonyme de pdificaratrika ou d’ekantika” 
(Couture 1986, 221 note 3). 

27. Even by the seventh century ce, the Bhagavata and Paficaratra groups were 
still understood by Bana to be distinct, as we find in his Harsacarita (8.5) that the 
Paficaratrikas and Bhagavatas are mentioned as two distinct religious communities 
amidst a longer list of sectarian groups. Only with Sankara in the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries cE does it seem that the distinction has begun to fade: in the 
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Brahmasitrabhasya the names “Bhagavata” and “Paficaratrasiddhantin” refer to one 
and the same religious community espousing the caturvyitha doctrine (2.2.42-45). 
However, Sankara uses the latter term only once and the former several times. There 
is no question that the theological position he critiques is that of the fourfold ema- 
nation, or vyiiha cosmogony, first expressed in the Mahabharata’s Narayantya and in 
subsequent texts such as the Ahirbudhnyasamhita, which are only ever understood as 
specifically Paficaratra scriptures. 

28. The Paficaratrins were first of all a more elite and specialized class of devotees. 
As we have seen, the Bhagavata cult was so open that foreigners could convert to 
it: the Greek ambassador Heliodorus, who refers to himself as a Bhagavata, is the 
most famous example. Moreover, the cult was popular enough on the ground to have 
come to Megasthenes’ attention. By contrast, the devotee whom we encounter in the 
Narayaniya is a renunciant ascetic, an advanced practitioner of tapas and meditation 
whose devotion to Vasudeva-Narayana requires a life of discipline and concentration 
entirely outside of human society (indeed, they inhabit the mythic world of Svetadvipa 
beyond normal human access: MBh 12.322.2-8). The principal portrait of the bhakta in 
the Ndarayaniya is of a religious specialist so advanced as to be invisible to the unaided 
perception even of the great sage Narada (MBh 12.322.9-12). Second, the Narayaniya 
exhibits an ambivalence toward orthodox Brahminical values. On the one hand, the 
Ndarayaniya strives to assert the orthodoxy ofits teachings, declaring time and again that 
its doctrine is consistent with the Vedas (e.g., 12.322.37), so much so that the school’s 
non- or only partially Vedic origins are underlined. Even while asserting the Vedic 
roots of its teachings, the Narayaniya appears to condemn the ritual violence of animal 
sacrifice, and in the narrative of Uparicara Vasu (12.322.17-324.37) communicates an 
ahimsé orientation valorizing the substitution of vegetable for animal offerings. Thus 
the Narayantya defines a community that rejects some of the status quo Brahminical 
values centered on Vedic ritual. By contrast, these values were, we know, accepted and 
touted by the Bhagavatas: from the first century sce, the Ghosiindi inscription of King 
Sarvatata refers to a structure erected for the worship of the Bhagavats Samkarsana 
and Vasudeva and, moreover, proudly claims to have performed an Asvamedha or 
royal horse sacrifice. Similarly, the first century sce Nanaghat inscription invokes a 
number of deities, including Samkarsana and Vasudeva, but also refers to the com- 
pletion of a number of Vedic rites. Clearly, animal sacrifice of the old orthodox variety 
was something not only acceptable to a Bhagavata, but worth crowing about. Thus 
“whereas the Bhagavatas accepted the brahmanical social order, the Paficaratras were 
indifferent, or even hostile, to it” (Brockington 1998, 298). 

29. This is the reverse of what Gritnendahl argues: “Iche halte es tibrigens fiir 
nicht ausgeschlossen, daf$ die Bezeichnungen ftir die mirtis (oder vyihas) zunachst 
in ihrer wértlichen Bedeutung auf dem Hintergrund der Evolutionslehre und damit 
als philosophische Begriffe zu verstehen sind, die erst spater als Namen die Vrsni- 
Helden iibertragen wurden” (Griinendahl 1997, 201). He then adds in a note, “Dabei 
is m.E. auch mit der Moglichkeit zu rechnen, dafg der ganze drei Generationen 
umfassende Vrsni-Clan vornehmlich dem Zweck dient, die mirtis darauf zu 
projizieren,” and refers to Ruben (1944, 178) (Griinendahl 1997, 201 note 19). Bock- 
Raming rejects this hypothesis on the origin of the Vrsni names (Bock-Raming 
2002, 316). 
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30. André Couture has made a cautious attempt to suggest that the Paficaratra 
vyuha conception is at least prefigured or anticipated in a HV narrative involving all 
four Vrsni figures, namely HV 106-113 (Couture 2006). In this episode, Aniruddha, at 
war with the demon Banasura, is ensnared by snakes and must be rescued by Krsna, 
Samkarsana, and Pradyumna. While recognizing that the HV does not explicitly use 
Paficaratra language, nor refer to the quartet of Vrsnis by the term vyiha, he makes 
the noteworthy observation that the three rescuers in fact form a military vyiha or 
battle formation (“formation” or “arrangement” being, as he argues, a better rend- 
ering of the term than the more commonly encountered “emanation”) when fighting 
their way toward Aniruddha (Couture 2006, 581-584). This is worth considering, and 
I certainly agree that there is great theological significance in the group formation of 
Vrsnis functioning together to restore one of its endangered members. I have, how- 
ever, explored alternate readings of this scene in Austin 2018, and more substantially 
in a paper presented at the 6e Congrés Asie, SciencesPo, Paris, June 26, 2017 (“The 
vamsa as Body: Seizure, Illness and Restriction of the Body in the Harivamsa”), which 
will appear in a forthcoming volume of papers from this panel (Austin forthcoming). 

31. Although remarking only very briefly on it, Bakker also seems unconvinced 
by Srinivasan’s designation of the Bhita piece as an exemplar of the caturvyitha doc- 
trine (Bakker 1999, 342). 

32. Similarly, Maxwell (1988, 3-16) and Schmid (1997) are convinced that another 
piece that we have not mentioned in the preceding—the “Nand” column, third cen- 
tury cE Rajasthan—expresses the Paficaratra vyiha doctrine in stone. This four-sided 
column features a single figure at the top, duplicated on each of the four sides, and 
beneath him on each of the four sides are three stacked figures, bringing the total 
to thirteen. None can be identified with any clarity, and I remain unconvinced by 
Maxwell’s and Schmid’s arguments. Bock-Raming has responded well with a critique 
of their position (Bock-Raming 2002, 328-336). Whatever the Nand column may 
actually represent, it takes considerable imagination to find in the stack of thirteen 
bodies an expression of the fourfold emanation doctrine we see in the Nardyaniya 
and other texts—but here, as elsewhere, the vyiiha theory exerts a disproportionate 
and distorting influence on the reading of the physical record. 

33. See, e.g., Jamison 2004. The MBh thus constructs women as both dangerous 
sexual aggressors, and as weak and passive charges requiring male protection. 
A deeper complexity of the epic ideology, however, becomes evident as soon as one 
considers the personalities of the epics’ two chief female protagonists, Draupadi and 
Sita, for neither are dangerous sexual predators, and both exhibit a strength of will be- 
lying the simplistic binary typology of aggressor/victim. On this point, see especially 
Sutherland 1989. 

34. Material from this chapter was presented at the 42nd Annual Conference on 
South Asia, Madison, WI, October 17—20, 2013. 


Chapter 3 


1. Brinkhaus would argue, however, that the vamsa materials were not written in 
order to preface or pave the way for the Krsna biography, but that they constituted the 
earlier “kernel” to which the biography was later added (Brinkhaus 2002, 15'7-159). 
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2. Brinkhaus’s observation that vamsas are generally named after their founding 
figures is worth considering here: one speaks, for example, of the Raghuvamsa and 
not the Ramavaméa (Brinkhaus 2002, 160 note 10). As such, it is possible that the 
term “Hari-vamsa” did not initially refer to Vasudeva Krsna, however much subse- 
quent tradition may have come to accept this. Brinkhaus speculates that in the text’s 
earliest form, which he proposes was simply an account of Solar and Lunar lineages 
with no Krsna biography, “Hari” referred to Narayana as the progenitor of both these 
two vamsas (Brinkhaus 2002, 160 note 10). In any case, the tradition very soon came 
to understand the title of the work to refer to Vasudeva Krsna. 

3. Brinkhaus has shown (2005, 374-383) that, while the lineage from Sara to 
Anakadundubhi (aka Vasudeva) and thence to Krsna (aka Vasudeva, Hari, Sauri) 
seems to be standard and fixed, the accounts defining the generations preceding Stra 
are conflicting. The most striking problem here is the fact that two different lines of 
descent are defined linking Krostu to Krsna, one being a short patriline of six gen- 
erations, and the other being a long matriline of some forty generations (Brinkhaus 
2005, 3'78). For an alternate take on this apparent contradiction of paternal and ma- 
ternal lines, see Brodbeck 2oub, 181-182. 

4. The passage is by no means transparent: Krsna—if indeed the author meant 
Vasudeva Krsna—is called Visvaksena, and he is said to have given a son to the 
sonless Gandtisa. But two sons are named, viz. Carudesna and Sucaru, despite the 
accusative singular sutam. Indeed, the critical text is marked here with a “squiggly 
line” indicating that “the reading . . . is less than certain” (Vaidya 1969, viii). Both 
Carudesna and Sucaru are named as two of Krsna’s ten sons in a far more lucid 
and straightforward passage (HV.88.37-38), but I would argue that to construe the 
syntax here one must take sucaru as an adjective (“lovely”). The result is: “To the 
sonless Gandisa, Visvaksena gave his lovely son Carudesna, who was designated as 
a Paficala. O Bull of the Bharatas, he was a big-armed younger son of Rukmini—a 
hero who never turned away without a fight, whom thousands of crows followed 
from behind when he was gone forth, [thinking] “Today we shall feast upon the lovely 
[flesh consisting of those] slain by Carudesna,’ gandisaya tv aputraya visvakseno 
dadau sutam | carudesnam sucarum ca paicalam krtalaksanam || asamgramena yo viro 
navartata kada cana | raukmineyo mahabahuh kaniyaén bharatarsabha || vayasinam 
sahasrani yam yantam prsthato ‘nvayuh | cériin adyopayoksyamas carudesnahatan iti || 
HV 24.29-31. Important is the adjective kaniyas, which rules out any chance that we 
are speaking of Pradyumna here, who is always identified as Rukminfs firstborn. In 
place of the 29b sutam, the Vulgate reads sutén, making it four sons—Carudesna, 
Sucaru, Paficala, and Krtalaksana—who are given to the sonless Gandia, but the 
latter two are not names of sons of Krsna known in other HV lists, and in any case 
the following brief verse about the crows shows that the whole of 24.29-31 concerns 
one son (yam) of Rukmini alone, Carudesna. 

5. Although the great time and effort required to read such lineage lists care- 
fully are rarely rewarded with a clear picture of the family tree, these materials have 
in fact been studied quite exhaustively by several scholars over the years: see Pargiter 
1922, 77-174; Kirfel 1927, 141-253; Brinkhaus 2005 and 2012; and especially Brodbeck 
2008, 2009, 2ou1a, and 2oub. 
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6. Vaidya has proposed that an earlier form of the HV must have concluded at 
the end of adhydya 98 (Vaidya 1969, xxx, xxiii), based on the fact that this chapter— 
which reverts somewhat to the vamsa genre in defining Krsna’s descendants— 
concludes with the phrase “iti vamsah samapyate” (HV 98.27). I am not convinced 
that this tiny phrase suffices to cast a shadow of suspicion on the block of 99- 
u8 material, all of which is constituted as critical text on the basis of manuscript 
consensus. 

7. Moreover, we must remember that the HV poets were supplementing the 
MBh and assumed that their listeners or readers were fully conversant with such tales 
from the larger epic as the burning of Khandava forest, the slaying of Sigupala, the 
war with Salva, the Mahabharata war itself, and the death of Krsna and the Vrsnis in 
the Mausalaparvan. Consequently, none of these events is described in the HV, just 
as Krsna’s birth, childhood, and adolescence are not described in the MBh—such is 
the nature of a supplementary text. 

8. Here I have passed over episodes of 87-113 where Pradyumna plays no sig- 
nificant role: Krsna’s slaying of the demon Naraka, acquisition of 16,000 wives, and 
removal of the Parijata tree from Indra’s heavenly garden (HV 91-92); the detailed 
description of Dvaraka and its meeting hall, and summary of Krsna’s deeds (HV 93- 
97); further praise for and enumeration of Krsna’s feats, and the rescue by Krsna and 
Arjuna of a Brahmin’s sons from the world of the dead (100-105). 

9. As far as I am able to tell, the phrase Sambaraghna does not occur elsewhere 
in the critical edition HV. 

10. Here the critical text reads nathinyd (“having a lord or protector”), but this 
reading is marked as dubious, with many manuscript variants. I follow here the 
Vulgate reading mayinya. 

u. evam ukta tu sa bhiruh kamena vyathitendriya could also be rendered “the timid 
woman, thusly addressed by Kama|deval, her senses disturbed.” By this reading, the 
author directly identifies Pradyumna as Kama, and indeed this would then be the 
first reference to Pradyumna as Kamadeva. However, the more natural reading for 
the instrumental kamena is to group it in its pada or verse quarter with vyathitendriya 
(“she whose senses were disturbed by desire”) rather than with the first pada’s ukta 
(“addressed ... by Kama’). 

12. The possible meaning of this detail “on the eighth, astamyam,” is explained 
in the following. 

133. RV 1.51.6; 1.59.6; 4.30.14; 6.26.5. 

14. RV 1.51.6; 1.12.14; 1130.7; 2.19.6; 4.26.3; 6.26.5; 6.31.4; 6.43.1; 9.61.2. 

15. RV 1130.7; 2.12.15 4.30.14; 6.26.5; 7:18.20. 

16. RV 1.59.6; 1.103.8; 1.12.14; 2.14.6; 2.19.6; 2.24.2; 4.26.3; 6.18.8; 6.31.4; 6.47.2; 
9.61.2. One verse in particular is suggestive of the ancient on-the-ground reality un- 
derlying this myth, providing just a hint of the conflict between migrating pastoralists 
and sedentary Dasas (RV 6.47.20—-22). 

17. RV 4.30.14. 

18. RV 1.51.5-G; 1.54.4; 7.99.4. ; 

19. For a somewhat more fanciful exploration of Sambara’s possible identity, see 
Ruben 1944, 166-177. 

20. See, e.g., MBh 3.165.18; 3.168.18; 5.16.14; HV 15.52; Ram 5.14.8; 6.57.7; 6.63.42). 
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21. See, e.g., MBh 7.24.58, 7150.22, 8.18.60, etc. In the MBh, Sambara also steps 
forward now and then as an authority on the subject of statecraft (e.g., MBh 12.128.33). 
Thus the enemy of Indra from Vedic times becomes in the MBh a kind of demon- 
sage. Other MBh passages quote this more pedantic Sambara on didactic matters 
(5-70.22; 5.132.12), and even place him in a conversation with Indra on the benefits of 
honoring Brahmins (13.36). 

22. “Rama’s power as a husband, lord, king, and even god, would be diminished, 
if not destroyed, if he did not have complete control of her and serve as the only 
source of her salvation. This view is echoed later in the kanda when Sita refuses to 
accept Hanumi§n’s offer to rescue her. Sita, in keeping with the mores of her tradi- 
tion, could well possess great power, perhaps even a power greater than her husband. 
However, in Valmiki’s text, she must not use it, even to save her life, without the per- 
mission of Rama” (Sutherland Goldman 2001, 23). 

23. Custodi’s piece appears in an edited volume on sexuality, gender, and nar- 
rative in the MBh (Brodbeck and Black 2007), the cover illustration of which could 
hardly be more @ propos: a MBh manuscript illustration of Bhima’s struggle with 
Kicaka, with a smiling Draupadi standing by. Bhima certainly shows that he is a man, 
utterly destroying Kicaka so that he looks “like a blob of flesh” (mamsapindopamam), 
which he shows to Draupadi, inviting her to look upon his work of vengeance (MBh 
4.21.60-62). 

24. Ultimately, Benton sees the significance of Pradyumna’s identity as Kamadeva 
reborn in the light of the later medieval Krsna bhakti cult, and in association with 
Krsna’s beauty and charm: “Within the context of devotion to Krsna that forms a 
bridge between human and divine love, it makes good sense in the language of sto- 
rytelling to resuscitate the desire destroyed by asceticism as son of the deity whose 
devotees believe that ecstatic passion for the divine is the foremost path to spiritual 
awakening” (Benton 2006, 74). What Benton says here is, I will argue later, to a large 
extent true in the context of the much later Bhdgavata Purana, but not in the con- 
text of the critical edition HV, where as yet there is no sense of eroticized bhakti or 
ecstatic love. 

25. Krsna is truly the only figure in the episode fully aware of what is real and 
what maya (he is “compliant with the maya of the gods,” devamayanuvartin, 99.4), 
and has so comprehensive an understanding of what is taking place that he does 
not even try to interfere with the baby’s abduction. Couture takes Mayavati to be 
conscious of her identity as Rati reborn, deceiving Sambara deliberately: “Mayavati 
plays the false spouse as well as the putative mother in order to force Pradyumna to 
defeat Sambara so that she might once again reunite with him as her true and eternal 
spouse” (Couture 2004, 85). This certainly becomes the standard reading in later 
sources, but here I would suggest that for the authors of the critical text of HV 99, 
only Krsna is explicitly shown to know fully what is taking place. 

26. It is admittedly often no simple matter to assign a particular animal spe- 
cies to a single Sanskrit name, particularly when one is speaking of marine an- 
imals. Heinrich Liiders has already pointed out many years ago that descriptions 
of animals in Sanskrit literature can be ambiguous, the same word can be used in 
multiple geographic locales to refer to different animals, and over time an animal 
name can change its application (Liiders 1942, 23). Pre-Gupta depictions of aquatic 
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creatures—appearing very frequently in decorative motifs—are often designated as 
makaras by art historians and these can resemble crocodiles, dolphins, long-bodied 
fish, and every hybrid in between, incorporating at times even body parts of land an- 
imals. Murthy (1985, 44-45) thus cites various early instances (at Barhiit, Amaravati, 
Mathura, and the Ajanta caves) of examples of crocodile-fish hybrids and states, “It 
is clear that the crocodile and the fish go into the make-up of the Indian makara” 
(Murthy 1985, 45). Over time the iconography of these creatures designated makara 
becomes increasingly elaborate and varied. 

27. Thus, for example, Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa 7.30 likens the dissembling kings 
hiding their malice to crocodiles (nakrah) lying in wait in the water (hradah prasanna 
iva gidhanakrah). Here the compound gidhanakrah is glossed by the commentator 
Mallinatha as antarlinagrahah or “grahas lurking within [the water].” While not related 
etymologically to the term makara, graha (“seizer”) is also used for such creatures in 
the MBh, where, for example, Arjuna saves his master Drona from a crocodile attack 
(MBh 1.123.68-73) as well as later, when he clears a tirtha of dangerous crocodiles (ac- 
tually five Apsarases under a curse) after himself being drawn into the water by one 
of them (MBh 1.208-209). In the HV the young Krsna is said to seize hold of cows in 
the forest like a crocodile (jagraha grahavad, HV 63.17). 

28. He also offers evidence from beyond South Asia, citing Eliade’s report “that 
in certain African tribal initiation ceremonies, a boy may be sequestered in a cabin 
representing the maw of a water monster or crocodile [citing here Eliade, Rites and 
Symbols of Initiation, New York, 1958, p. 35]. In emerging from its mouth, the boy is 
freed from the ‘uroboric’ pull toward envelopment and reabsorption. Thereafter he 
may assume his place in the tribe. Similar rites are reported from Southeast Australia 
and New Guinea [here cites Ibid]” (Darian 1976, 33). 

29. On this etymology and particularly on the significance of the variant nasal- 
ization sisumara/simsumara, see Ltiders (1942, 61-81) and Thieme 1942. In the Pali 
Jatakas, the crocodile and dolphin were perceived to have the same fundamental 
character, for in these Buddhist stories the terms used are kumbhila and sumsumara, 
both applied to dangerous water creatures of a crocodile type. In the Vanarindra 
Jataka (no. 57), the term is kumbhila—this is clearly a crocodile who lives in water but 
can and does climb onto land in search of meat; he tries to deceive the Bodhisattva 
monkey by climbing onto a rock so he can eat his heart. In the Susumara Jataka 
(no. 208) and Vanara Jataka (no. 342), we find almost exactly the same scenario, 
and indeed Rouse translates susumara as “crocodile” (Rouse 1895, vol. 2, 10). Here, 
however, the creature declares he cannot exit from the water, and rather than climb 
onto a rock as does the kumbhila in Jataka 57, deceives the monkey-Bodhisattva into 
climbing on his back and then takes him down under the water. While this appears 
to be a dolphin and not a crocodile, the (in fact harmless, at least to monkeys) animal 
is assigned the same vicious character as the crocodile—this being, of course, already 
abundantly clear from its name: baby-killer. The Vikannaka Jataka (no. 233) similarly 
uses the term sumsumara to refer to a sneaky predator eating defenseless fish. The 
fact is, then, that in ancient South Asia (much more rarely today) one encountered 
a species of harmless, purely aquatic river dolphin (Platanista gangetica) and three 
species of crocodile able to move in water and on land. Of these three, the gharial 
crocodile, or Gavialis gangeticus, most closely resembled the dolphin with its bulbous 
snout, but in truth posed no threat to humans. The other two species—the mugger 
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crocodile (Crocodylus palustris) and saltwater crocodile (Crocodylus porosus)—certainly 
did. The innocent Ganges river dolphin has thus always carried and expressed in its 
name Sisumara a terrible power appropriately assigned only to the mugger and salt- 
water crocodile. 

30. HV 79 can also be read more broadly as a turning-point episode in the life of 
Krsna, marking his and his brother’s own passage into adulthood (Couture 2002). 

31. One thinks, for example, of Arjuna’s title vanaradhvaja, “monkey-banner” 
(e.g., MBh 4.58.3; 7.6.16, etc.) or Siva’s epithet vrsabhadhvaja, or “bull-banner” (Ram 
1.35.15; HV 106.12, etc.). 

32. Examples of the crocodile’s identity as child-eater could be multiplied. They 
certainly persist into the modern period. In his 2005 monograph, Pennington 
discusses the demonization of Hinduism by colonial Christians and offers as il- 
lustration an image (Figure 3.4 in that volume) bespeaking the British fantasy of 
Hindu savagery: a woman throwing her baby into the river as a sacrifice, with a gape- 
mouthed crocodile approaching to consume the child (Pennington 2005, 83). This 
illustration is identified as follows: “Sacrifice of a baby at Saugor Island, a favorite 
missionary illustration of the violence inherent in Hinduism, from G. W. Hervey, The 
Story of Baptist Missions in Foreign Lands, from the Time of Carey to the Present Date (St. 
Louis, MO: Chauncy R. Burns, 1885), 101.” Outside the South Asian context, a recent 
case demonstrates how tragically real such fears can be: on June 14, 2016, a two-year- 
old boy was killed by being seized and drawn underwater by an alligator at the Disney 
Grand Floridian Resort and Spa near Orlando, Florida. 

33. See, e.g., Sax 2002, 79-80, cited in Fitzgerald 2007, 196. 

34. Benton says of HV 99 that it is “sufficiently different from Sophocle’s drama 
that this parallel is more misleading than helpful” (2006, 68). I am not concerned 
with the Sophocles drama as such, but with a particular sexual and family dynamic 
for which the term “Oedipal” is sufficiently appropriate or convenient. See Kurtz 
(1992, 55-89) for a review of eurocentric psychoanalytic theory in the South Asian 
context. 

35. The three principal works to which Goldman responds are Carstairs 1958 
[1957], Devereux 1951, and Ramanujan 1972. 

36. One of the most focused responses to Goldman’s Freudian analysis has come 
from James Fitzgerald, who reflects particularly on the figure of Bhisma (Fitzgerald 
2007). Fitzgerald responds both to Goldman (1978, 1993) and to Sax (1997, 
2002) who himself had largely rejected Goldman’s methods and conclusions. But far 
from rejecting the applicability of Freudian models to Sanskrit narrative, Fitzgerald 
calls for a reading that remains open to a wider variance in the “psychodynamics of 
family relations” (2007, 199) than are typically enacted by those applying “Oedipal” 
interpretations, all the while respecting the larger complexities of the narrative con- 
text in which such dynamics occur. See also Sathaye 2010b and Kurtz 1992, 280- 
281 (note 5). Clearly, the application of Freudian models to Sanskrit narrative is no 
simple matter, and if I draw upon Goldman here, it is not because I accept without 
reflection the universality of the Oedipal model as defined by Freud. It is rather on 
account of the persuasive power of the enormous amount of data from the Sanskrit 
epics assembled by Goldman and deployed, convincingly in my view, in the service 
of identifying a common pattern of relationships in the epics, which applies with re- 
markable aptness to the case of Pradyumna. 
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37. The HV knows and repeats this legend (HV 22.21-42). 

38. The promise of a kind of immortality or salvation through patrilineal con- 
tinuity “is precarious salvation, since any line of ancestors might tumble at any 
point because of political or genetic developments or bad management” (Brodbeck 
2017, 133). 

39. Benton as well notes these mythic parallels (2006, 73). Additionally, Couture 
observes that the variation on the demon’s name here, Kalagambara (HV 99.3; 99.27) 
homologizes Pradyumna’s enemy to several of Visnu’s and Krsna’s victims, who have 
names with the same or similar prefix: Kalanemi, whom Visnu battles in HV 32-38 
(Kalanemi is then reborn as Kamsa, HV 44.61-62); Kalayavana, whom Krsna fights 
in the war with Jarasamdha (HV 84); and best-known of all, Kaliya the serpent whom 
the boy Krsna defeats in HV 56 (Couture 2004, 85). To these reflections on the Krsna- 
Pradyumna parallels, I would add the observation that both Krsna and Pradyumna 
in their youth assume direct control of a maternal figure, although in Krsna’s case— 
where the female figure is the demoness wet-nurse Pitana—it is a violent control 
resulting in her death (HV 50). 

40. Kurtz in fact diagnoses with great clarity where this dynamic manifests in the 
major Sanskrit epics: the fundamental conflict in both the MBh and Ram is caused 
by a parent (Dhrtarastra, Kaikeyi) seeking to favor his or her own child (Duryodhana, 
Bharata) exclusively in the face of an obvious larger corporate family good (Kurtz 
1992, 144). 

41. On this point, see also Kurtz (1992, 224) and his references to Obeyesekere 
(1990, 32, 64-65, 81-85). To Obeyesekere’s, Kakar’s, and Kurtz’s stock of clinical and 
literary evidence could be added the novel The Age of Shiva by Manil Suri (2009), a 
highly intimate first-person account of a mother’s experience of nursing and rearing 
her son, often in the eroticized terms (as, for example, in the novel’s opening pas- 
sage) examined by Kakar. 

42. One source I have not been able to trace in the chapters to follow predates 
the seventh century cE and clearly revolves around the boy’s return to Dvaraka: the 
Pradyumnagamaniyam or “Returning of Pradyumna.” This is a literary work, appar- 
ently no longer extant, referred to in the Kasikdvrtti of Jayaditya and Vamana (ca. sev- 
enth century cg), in their gloss on Panini 4.3.88, where the subject is the formation 
of the titles of literary works. 

43. Portions of this chapter were presented at the Conference on the Study of 
Religions of India (CSRI), Drew University, Madison, NJ, June 27-30, 2013, and the 
23rd European Conference on South Asian Studies, Ziirich University, Ziirich, July 
23-26, 2014. 


Chapter 4 


1. On the itihasapuraéna compound, see Sharma 1983; Schreiner 2013, 583-584. 

2. On the Sanskrit-“vernacular” mediating dynamic of the Puranas, see especially 
Chakrabarti 2001 (and 81-108 in particular). For general studies on the genre, nature, 
and dynamics of the Puranas as a whole (other works treating individual Puranas 
are referenced in the following), see: Pargiter 1922; Kirfel 1927; Hazra 1940; Kane 
1941-1975, vol. 5, pt. II: 815-886 (itself containing many references to earlier studies 
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on the Puranas); Biardeau 1981; Rocher 1986; Doniger 1993; Rohlmann 2002; Bailey 
1995, 3-114. 

3. See Bailey’s substantial introduction to his translation of the Ganesapurana 
(Updasana Khanda) on the matter of the Puranas’ various means of encoding structural 
integrity and homogeneity (Bailey 1995, 3-114). Nonetheless, one finds in the Purana 
corpus significant overlap, borrowing, parallel passages, and doubling. The Brahma 
Purana, for example, draws entire sections directly from the HV, ViP (particularly 
the former’s vamsa materials and the latter's Krsna biography), and from elsewhere 
(see here Schreiner 1988; Schreiner and Sohnen 1989, xxi-xxxii; Brinkhaus 1990, 
421; Brockington 1998, 330-331). Similarly, the relationship between the Vayu and 
Brahmanda Purana one to another, and thence to the HV and other Puranas, is a com- 
plex issue of shared genesis and cross-sourcing (Kirfel 1927); much the same can be 
said for the relationship between the Padma and Matsya Puranas (Hazra 1940, 33-35). 

4. On the dating of the ViP and BhP, and of the chain of derivation across the 
HV, ViP, and BhP, see Ingalls 1968, 383-384; Hardy 1983, 497-509; Podzeit 1992, 
59; Couture 1992, 138 note 47; Brockington 1998, 338 note 66; Matchett 2001, 109; 
Couture 2018, 44. 

5. See Couture 2018, 39-44, for a summary comparison of the principal episodes 
of Krsna’s life as delivered by the BH, BhP, and BVVP. 

6. Outside of these three Puranas, one also encounters glancing single-verse 
references here and there to the Pradyumna episode, such as Garuda Purana 1144.8, 
PadP 6 (Uttarakh) 250.1, or GanP 1 (Upasana Khanda) 71, or in short passages such as 
Agni Purana 12.36-40, GanP 1.90.10-17, or SivP 2.iii.19.37-44. 

7. More recently, Schreiner has reconfirmed the approximate Gupta dating, 
noting that the work suggests a larger environment of Brahminical dominance or 
resurgence. More importantly, Schreiner points out that the ViP is familiar with the 
BhG while ultimately tending to share its “cosmological monotheism” and unique 
configuration of ascetic, social, and royal imperatives. As such, it seems to postdate 
the Gita (Schreiner cites Malinar’s ca. first-century cE dating) without suggesting any 
great distance from it (Schreiner 2013, 589-590). 

8. Earlier I have observed that the HV poets, being particularly concerned with 
the Vrsnis’ relationship with Vidarbha (HV 87-89), did not deliver the narrative 
of Krsna’s son and grandson in chronological sequence: Krsna abducts Rukmini 
(HV 87—this initiates the Vidarbha alliance) and we then move directly to the wed- 
ding of Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha, a significant event in the multigenerational 
Dvaraka-Vidarbha relationship (HV 89); only later (99) is Pradyumna’s birth related. 
In the ViP, however, the concern for biography and chronology predominate and 
Pradyumna’s core narrative (ViP 5.27), corresponding to HV 99, is related as soon as 
the account of Krsna’s marriage to Rukmini is concluded (ViP 5.26). 

9. For a more general précis of recent bhakti studies, see Francis and Schmid 
2014, 4-12. 

10. Wilson renders the phrase (jathardgnipradipitah) as “and was born anew, 
from its belly,” which appears to be quite a liberal reading (Wilson 1864, vol. 5, pt. 
I, 73). More precise is Schreiner’s rendering “Er starb nicht, wenn er auch von dem 
Verdauungsfeuer des Fisches erhitzt wurde” (2013, 482). The intestinal heat in ques- 
tion is not just analogous to fire but understood as a form of Agni, often referred to 
as vaisvanart. On this point, Filliozat (1949, 48) cites Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 5.8.1 (= 
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5-9.1, Olivelle 1998): “The fire common to all men [agnir vaisvanaro] is the one within 
a person, the one through which the food he eats is digested” (Olivelle 1998, 137). 
I am grateful to André Couture for these references. 

u. Here the imagery seems to be of a burned tree returning to life with a first 
fresh bud bursting forth. In certain Puranic sources, Kamadeva or elements of his 
arsenal are reborn as a tree after his burning (see Doniger 1981 [1973], 158-162). 
One finds a curiously similar phrase in Mdlavikagnimitra 3.1, where Agnimitra 
compares the fresh painting on Malavika’s foot to the first sprouts on the “tree 
of Manobhava (Kamadeva) burned by Hara (Siva): carandntanivesitam priyayah 
sarasim pasya vayasya ragarekham | prathamam iva pallavaprasiitim haradagdhasya 
manobhavadrumasya || 3.11. 

12. One ViP manuscript ($2) deviates significantly and substitutes, for the en- 
tirety of ViP 5.26 to 5.27.13, a passage of 26 verses (ViP 5.2713 *52) lifted from two 
sources: Ksemendra’s synopsis of the HV in his Bhaératamafijart 19.1040—1071ab (ViP 
5.27.13 *52 lines 1-33) and BhP 10.52.1-9 (ViP 5.27.13 *52 lines 34-52). 

13. Vyasa’s mother Satyavati and her brother King Matsya are likewise “born 
from a fish,” although they actually gestate into infancy from seed within its belly, 
and are, like Pradyumna, found by fishermen in its stomach (MBh 1.57.47-51). 

14. The sage Sanatkumara does appear in the ViP as an expert on sraddha (ViP 
3.14), just as he had in the text of HV 12, which ViP 3.14 recasts. In these passages, 
however, there is little if any sense of association between the sage and Pradyumna. 

15. The phrase saptamaya vyatikramya can be read as “having overcome seven 
mayas” (accusative, active gerund) or as “seven mayds having been overcome” (nom- 
inative, passive gerund)—it is therefore not clear whose seven attacks failed from the 
phrase alone. 

16. In the Alvar corpus, “the dark one” (Mayon or Mal) is Krsna, who is not dis- 
tinguished as a subordinate form of Visnu-Narayana in the manner of the popular 
dasavatara scheme. See Hardy 1983, 217-221. 

17. Coleman cites (2010, 385), for example, Bryant (2003, liv-lv) and Huberman 
(1998, 175). To these examples I would add Schweig (2013, 126-127). 

18. One passage—10.29.10-11—does suggest that certain among the women ac- 
tually died and achieved liberation. Importantly, though, these are the women who 
do not leave their homes at all, but rather attain the paramatman through meditating 
on Krsna rather than having physical contact with him in the forest. 

19. Coleman observes (2002, 46-47) that the BhP valorizes the passion and 
worldliness of women, as it is necessary for and instrumental to the spiritual matu- 
ration of the male, who need only engage them minimally and disinterestedly for the 
discharging of their pitr-rna through the fathering of a child. Here Krsna is the ex- 
emplar: he is aptakama, satisfied and without desire; as a father of sons he is without 
debt, and yet has never descended into the mud of base sensuality or passion. 

20. The critical text reading is gatatrapa, “bereft of shame”; however, many 
manuscripts read, perhaps more sensibly in the context, hataprajaé, mrtapraja, or 
gatapraja—whose offspring are dead/gone.” 

21. Acommon sign or omen of something particularly auspicious or inauspicious. 

22. I am indebted to Jennifer L. Smith for drawing my attention to Sambara’s 
crocodile-like skin and snout in this image. 
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23. See, for example, SivP 2.11.3.12, which names all five of Kamadeva’s arrows, 
including “Mohana”: harsanam rocanakhyam ca mohanam sosanam tatha | méranam 
ceti proktani muner mohakarany api || 

24. We should recall that the ViP’s account of the battle, essentially two verses 
(5.27.18-19), had taken up the HV’s single verse (99.27) in which it was stated that 
Pradyumna slew Sambara, the ma@yd-master, with maya. The BhP expands the battle 
further, emphasizing the mayic nature of the weaponry and suggesting now a volley 
exchange of magical assaults (21-24), culminating in the beheading of the demon. 
This will become, in the HV Appendix 30, an epic battle involving seven specific 
maya exchanges, with Pradyumna triumphing “on the eighth” (astamyam). 

25. Earlier at BhP 3.1.28, it is indicated that Pradyumna had been “Smara in the 
Adisarga,” obtained as a son by Rukmini through the veneration of Brahmins. 

26. yamvai muhuh pitrsaripanijesabhavas tanmataro yad abhajan raharidhabhavah 
| citram na tat khalu ramaspadabimbabimbe kame smare ‘ksivisaye kim utaényanaryah || 
BhP 10.52.38 *179 (Di, D2, Dao, D33, D39, Nm, T2, G2, G4, Cvd). 

27. See, e.g., ViP 1.2.23-25; BhP 5.3.4; BhP 10.66.30; Brown 1974, 66-67; Bryant 
2.003, xl-xliii. 

28. papata ditrato brahman mircchitah svangaptditah—there is a sense here that 
Kama deflects the sword-blow back upon him. The denseness of the passage seems 
to indicate a hasty borrowing from HV App. I 30 (see later discussion). 

29. The burning of Kamadeva is one of the most important Saiva myths, told 
time and again with many variations in the Puranas (see Doniger 1981 [1973], 141-171; 
Benton 2006, 39-65), and what becomes of the God of Love once he is destroyed 
is by no means consistent from one source to the next. Some tellings, of course, in- 
volve the promise to Rati that her incinerated husband will be reborn as the son of 
Krsna. These can be very short and passing remarks, without any ensuing account of 
the Pradyumna-Sambara episode (e.g., Linga Purana 1.1.35; Brahma Purana 38.10-1; 
Padma Purana, Uttarakhanda 245-252; Skanda Purana 1.2.24.48; 5.1.34), or might 
precipitate a brief summary of the birth and abduction (e.g., Ganesa Purana 1.89—-90; 
Siva Purana 2.3.19.37—-44), or alternately anticipate it before Kama even approaches 
Siva (e.g., Matsya Purana 4.17-20). Elsewhere the restoration takes other forms, and 
Pradyumna, or Krsna’s son, is not mentioned. Perhaps the best-known examples 
of this are those cases in which it is said that Kamadeva will henceforth be known 
as Ananga or the “bodiless one,” still active in the world but invisible (e.g., Vamana 
Purana 6.94-107; Matsya Purdéna 154.271; and Padma Purana, Srstikhanda. 45.269; 
see also Kalidasa’s Kumdarasambhava 4.42 and 7.92-93). Other sources similarly 
make no reference to Pradyumna but see Kamadeva reborn at the moment that Siva 
and Parvati are married, or immediately before. Parvati occasionally is the one to re- 
suscitate him (see Doniger 1981 [1973], 155-158; she cites Siva Purana 2.3.27.18—19 and 
60-61, 2.2.16.30-31, and Skanda Purana 1.1.22.19-20 for this motif), or alternately it 
may be Siva (e.g., Skanda Purana 5.3.150.30). 


Chapter 5 


1. On the interaction between the Hindu narratives and their Jain renderings, see 
Vaishakhiya 1946; Jha 1969; Chatterjee 1973, 1973-1974; Cort 1993; Jaini 1993; Bauer 
2005; Geen 2009, 2011; Couture and Chojnacki 2014; Appleton 2016. 
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2. This arrangement is especially baffling for those familiar with the Brahminical 
myths: in the eighth triad, Laksmana is the “Vasudeva” and Rama the “Baladeva.” The 
Jain pattern thus does not replicate the Vaisnava avatara pattern, which we might ex- 
pect would place both Rama and Krsna as Vasudevas. Only Krsna is a Vasudeva, and 
as such the trisastisalakapurusa system seems rather to follow the pattern established 
by the name Rama, identifying Dasaratha Rama and Krsna’s brother Rama as having 
been the eighth and ninth Baladevas, respectively. 

3. Alsdorf speculates that there may have been as many as twenty-seven Jain 
Harivamsas (Alsdorf 1936a, 13 note 7), and one catalogue of Jain manuscripts 
enumerates more than fifty works named either Harivamsapurana, Nemicarita, or 
Pandavacarita (De Clercq 2009, 400 and note 5). 

4. A fundamental premise in Jaini’s thinking, and problematic in my view, is that 
Krsna was first a famed human hero with a story cycle known and shared by South 
Asians of various religious orientations, and later was divinized into an avatara of 
Visnu, at which point the Jains began to articulate their own versions of Krsna’s life 
(Jaini 1993, 208-209). There are, however, no extant sources suggesting that Krsna 
was ever simply a human hero. It is true that the classic dasavatdra system emerges 
only after the epics, but the earliest evidence we have already casts Vasudeva Krsna as 
a deity, whether we are speaking of the Besnagar pillar or the critical text of the MBh. 

5. While clearly framed within the larger life of Krsna, Alsdorf identifies the 
Pradyumnacarita as an independent narrative unit that can be treated on its own 
(1936a, 12). De Clercq, however, identifies only four major preoccupations of 
these Jain sources, namely (1) Harivamsa, (2) Pandavacarita, (3) Nemicarita, and 
(4) Vasudevahindi, or amorous adventures of Vasudeva (2009, 418). The proliferation 
of Jain Pradyumna kavyas in the medieval and early modern period demonstrates 
the currency and independence of the Pradyumna tale in Jain tradition, and strongly 
suggests that Alsdorf was correct to identify the Pradyumnacarita as a self-standing 
unit alongside these four other Jain epic concerns. 

6. Two other Jain sources worthy of mention here are the fifth-century cE 
Antagadadasao, a canonical work of the Svetambaras, which relates very little in nar- 
rative form concerning Pradyumna (Pajjunna), but does confirm at an early date all 
the same basic biographical details established in the Brahminical sources regarding 
his place in the Krsna’s family. It also states that, along with several other of his 
relatives, he became a monk at the end of his life, taking ordination under Nemi. 
More substantial, and certainly worthy of closer study, were there sufficient time 
and space, would be the ninth- or tenth-century cz Apabhram§a Ritthanemicariu of 
Svayambhtideva, which tells the Pradyumna narrative in Book 1, samdhis 10-13. 

7. Vas is a work in archaic Jaina Maharastri from before the sixth century cE 
(Alsdorf 1936); 1936a, 35). It is possibly as early as second century cE (Jain 1977, 27). 
Warder places it at roughly 500 cE (1977, 174). Vas is not a work following the large 
“Trisasti” model, but is rather a rendering of the now lost Brhatkathaé of Gunadhya. 
The principal section of Sanghadasa Ganin’s text is structured around the wanderings 
(hindi) and especially amorous conquests of Krsna’s father Vasudeva, who corresponds 
to the figure of Prince Naravahanadatta in the Brhatkathaslokasangraha. The principal 
section or ahigara of the Vas is preceded by four others and followed by a concluding 
one, yielding six parts: (1) kahupatti, (2) pedhiya, (3) muha, (4) padimuha, (5) sartra, 
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and (6) uvasamhdara ahigdaras. In the second, third, and fourth sections, the story- 
telling frame for Vasudeva’s wanderings is established, and this involves Pradyumna 
and his half-brother Samba directly as interlocutors and prompters of Vasudeva’s 
tale. It is in these run-up chapters to the sarira, particularly the second and third 
ahigdaras, that the Vas delivers its Pradyumnacarita. Overall, then, the Vas represents 
a different tradition of Jain storytelling than that of the Sixty-three Illustrious Men 
cycle, although sharing with them the same fundamental Pradyumnacarita narrative. 
As there exists no critically edited and complete text of the Vas, I here lean on the 
studies of Alsdorf (1936a, 34-40) and Jagdishchandra Jain (1977), which are based on 
a 1930-1931 publication of an incomplete Vas (Caturavijaya and Punyavijaya) based 
on twelve manuscripts. Both Jain (1977, 10, 17-28) and Alsdorf (1936a, 35 note 4; 
1936b, 320 note 1) remark upon the roughness and difficulties encountered in this 
edition. I have followed Alsdorf’s summary (1936a, 34-40) and Jain’s English trans- 
lation (1977, esp. 159-186 and 630-657), as well as their custom of referring to the 
Caturavijaya-Punyavijaya edition of the Vas by page and line number. 

8. This is a Sanskrit work of the Digambara monk Acarya Punnata Jinasena, 
completed in Gujarat in 783 cE (Cort 1993, 191). Jiis a substantial Sanskrit work of 66 
sargas, composed almost entirely in sloka, and while it is largely concerned with the 
life and lineage of Krsna, it begins with basic issues of cosmology and the description 
of the Jain universe (1-7), Rsabha and other figures in the period of the first twenty- 
one Tirthankaras leading up to Krsna’s father Vasudeva (8-18), a mini-Vasudevahindi 
encapsulating the earlier Vas with its focus on Vasudeva’s acquisition of wives (19— 
32), the birth and early life of Krsna, Baladeva, and Nemi (33-39), and finally Krsna’s 
adult biography, including his death and subsequent fate (40-66). It is here that 
we find woven in the Pradyumnacarita at sargas 43 and 47-48, with Chapters 44- 
46 interrupting Pradyumna’s tale with those of his half-brother Bhanu and of the 
Pandavas. 

g. Gu, Pu, and Hm are all “Trisasti” genre works covering the whole cycle of 
Sixty-three Illustrious Men. Gu is the conclusion of a larger work commenced by 
the ninth-century poet Jinasena of Karnataka—not to be confused with our Gujarati 
Acarya Punnata Jinasena, the author of Ji. This Jinasena of Karnataka had composed 
in Sanskrit the first forty-two books of a work entitled Trisastilaksanamahapurana, 
treating therein the first Tirthankara Rsabha and first Cakravartin Bharata. Books 
43-77 of this work, treating all the remaining Sixty-one Illustrious Men, were 
completed by Jinasena’s student Gunabhadra. These total seventy-seven chapters 
of the Trisastilaksanamahapurana are divided into an Adipurana (Chap. 1-47) and 
Uttarapurana (Chap. 48-77), with Gunabhadra completing, in 897 cE (Jain 1977, 3), 
the final five chapters of the Adi, and the entirety of the Uttara. We may therefore 
speak of the Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra as an independent work (indeed, it has 
been published as such by Pannalal Jain, 2007) which, in Chapters 70-72, offers a 
HarivamSapurana treating Nemi, Krsna, and related figures in some 1,200 verses or 
so. Its Pradyumnacarita occurs at '72.1-177. 

10. Pu is an Apabhramsawork completed in 965 ce (Alsdorf 1936a, 2-5) in 
the latter years of the Rastrakiita dynasty. Pu’s 102 chapters are also broken into an 
Adipurana (1-37) and Uttarapurana (38-102), and particularly Chapters 81-92 may 
be isolated as Puspadanta’s “Harivamgapurana.” This covers the origins of Krsna’s 
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lineage and past lives of Nemi (81-82), an integrated Vasudevahindi, as in Ji, of 
Vasudeva’s amorous conquests (83), early life of Krsna (84-86), Krsna’s war with his 
Prativasudeva, Jarasandha, as well as early life and renunciation of Nemi (87-89), 
fore-births of Krsna’s eight chief wives (90), and finally the Pradyumnacarita (91), 
which concludes in 92 along with narratives of the last days of the Yadavas, Pandavas, 
and final liberation of Nemi. It is these twelve Chapters (81-92) that Alsdorf presents 
in Roman text, German translation, and with very substantial preliminary treatment 
of the author, his text, its precedents, and analysis of available manuscripts in Alsdorf 
1936a, all of which has been extremely important for the present analysis of the Jain 
Pradyumna. 

u. Certainly the best-known Jain Trisasti text, Hm is a Sanskrit work composed 
around 160-1170 cE (Alsdorf1936a, 29). Hm follows the common practice of dividing 
the Jain universal history into an Adipurana and Uttarapurana section. It is most 
readily available through the English translation of Helen M. Johnson, published 
by Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (Johnson 1962), which I have consulted alongside a 
2006 reprint of the 1936 Ahmedabad Kalikalasarvajfia edition. Hm delivers its 
Pradyumnacarita after dealing with Krsna’s young life up to the slaying of Kamsa 
(8.5), young life of Nemi and Krsna’s acquisition of wives (8.6.1-109). Just like Ji, 
Hm’s Pradyumnacarita, beginning at 8.6.10, is interrupted with stories about the 
Pandavas (8.6.264-378), and subsequently resumed. 

12. Any one of these five texts may share points of fine detail with any other of 
the other four sources, thus frustrating any obvious pattern of borrowing. We can 
say, however, that Hm seems to draw substantially from Ji, and that Gu and Pu stand 
in very close relationship, so much so that Alsdorf all but equates them. “In Auswahl, 
Anordnung und Behandlung des Stoffes stimmen Pupspadanta und Gunabhadra so 
genau iiberein und unterscheiden sich so stark von allen andern Fassungen, daf sie 
fiir Zwecke dieser Untersuchung im allgemeinen als identisch betrachtet und daher 
im folgended als die Version GU/P bezeichnet werden kénnen” (Alsdorf 1936a, 14). 
Alsdorf proposes not a simple dependence of Puspadanta upon Gunabhadra, but of 
both upon a third, now lost source (1936a, 14). De Clercq also says of Gunabhadra’s 
Uttarapurana that it “is sometimes very brief and rather obscure, suggesting that 
Gunabhadra used and adapted unknown earlier sources” (2009, 405). Finally, it 
is also fair to say that, perhaps with the exception of Vas, one finds in all of these 
sources passages so brief and cryptic that one can only assume the poet is referring 
obliquely to a detail recorded more substantially in another source. Indeed, it is at 
times only by reading one rendering of the narrative that another becomes intelli- 
gible. Finally, we should note that we are here reading Digambara texts (Ji, Gu, and 
Pu) alongside Svetambara (Hm) as though they represented the same community. 
Of course they do not, but it lies beyond the scope of this study to nuance further 
the denominational differences within the Jain tradition. See De Clercq 2009, 417, 
on structural differences between Svetambara and Digambara renderings of Krsna’s 
life and the Mahabharata; for a summary of how Svetambara and Digambara texts 
recast the Krsna narrative tradition more broadly, see Couture and Chojnacki 2014, 
165-192. 

13. Vas 82.8-83.15; Ji 43.1-38; Gu 72.157-159 and 72.46; Pu 91.6; Hm 
8.6.110-129. 
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14. Vas 83.16—25; Ji 43.39—-61; Gu 72.46—61; Pu 91.7-9; Hm 8.6.126-138. 

15. Vas 83.26-91.27, 85.5-91.24; Ji 43.62-223; Gu 72.62-71, 1-45; Pu 91.9-10, 
91.1-6; Hm 8.6.139-263. 

16. Vas 91.28—92.23; Ji 47.48-68; Gu 72.76-101; Pu 91.1013; Hm 8.6.379-398. 

17. VaS 92.24-93.11; Ji 47.28-47; 47.69-82; Gu 72.102-133; Pu 91.13-19; Hm 
8.6.398-404. 

18. Vas 93.12-97.4; Ji 47.83-137; Gu 72.134-169; Pu 19-22; Hm 8.6.409-493. 

19. Vas 97.5-98.10; Ji 48.1-9; Gu 72.170-177; Pu 92.4-5; Hm 8.7.1-37. 

20. The near-simultaneous birth of the two boys is in fact already established 
in the critical HV, where Samba is said to be born in the month of Pradyumna’s ab- 
duction: hrto yadaiva pradyumnah sambarenadtmaghatina | tam eva masam sambas tu 
jambavatyam ajayata || HV 100.1. 

21. In Ji 43.40, Gu 72.48-49, and Pu 91.7, Dhtimaketu is alerted to the boy’s 
presence when his sky-going chariot is stopped dead in its aerial tracks. This is a 
motif we shall see elsewhere: special people on earth seem to create “no-fly-zones” for 
sky-goers. 

22. Curiously, this rock (sila) is styled “Taksa” or “Taksaka” (Ji 43.48; Gu 72.53; 
Pu 91.7), thus seeming to invoke the famed Gandh§ran city, although why the poets 
might wish to do this I cannot say. 

23. Here again we have the “no-fly-zone” motif: in Vas it is said that because 
Pradyumna is in his final existence and is destined to be liberated in the pre- 
sent lifetime, Kalasamvara’s chariot cannot pass over him; in Hm, Kalasamvara 
understands that the interruption of his flight is because a great person is impeding 
it (vimanaskhalane hetur mahatma ko’py asau, Hm 8.6.136). 

24. In Vas 83, Pradyumna wears bound upon him a ring identifying him as the 
son of Vasudeva. 

25. In Jiand Hm, this wisdom is demonstrated by the recounting of yet another 
past-life narrative: the Jain master proves, in front of the large assembly, that the two 
Brahmin brothers had been avaricious jackals in their prior existence (Ji 43.115-136; 
Hm 8.6.163-172). A witness who can recall his past existence functions as the truth- 
teller; the brothers are humiliated. In Gu and Pu, the sage commands his monks to 
remain silent in the face of these animal-slaughtering aggressors, who are shown up 
by the Jains’ superior virtue and self-control (Gu 72.6—9; Pu 91.1-2). 

26. In Jiand Hm, the parents simply do not convert (Ji 43.147; Hm 8.6.177), while 
in Gu and Pu, they falsely make a display of conversion in order to appease the Yaksa, 
but do not then practice the Dharma properly (Gu 72.21; Pu 91.3). 

27. For reasons that are beyond me, these names directly invoke a Vaisnava myth 
in which Visnu slays the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 

28. In Hm (8.6.229-238), Narada also learns about the karmic backstory of 
Rukmini. It covers several stages of existence and karmic retribution, but the prime 
determining factor of her karmic lot as Rukmini came about in an existence as a 
woman named Laksmivati. Laksmivati had accidentally smeared a peacock’s egg with 
kunkuma, resulting in the mother’s abandonment of the unrecognized egg for several 
hours—sixteen ghatikas, to be precise. Moreover, Laksmivati then takes possession 
of the young peacock once the mother returns to sit upon and hatch the rain-washed 
egg. Once the bird is sixteen months old, she takes pity on the still-grieving mother 
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and returns the bird to her. Of course, this sets upon her the fate of having to suffer 
the loss of her son for sixteen years. 

29. Krsna’s encounter with the perfume-toting kubjika or hunch-backed woman 
(HV 71.22-35) is assigned to his father Vasudeva in Jain retellings of Krsna’s life (e.g., 
Hm 8.2.124-128; Couture and Chojnacki 2014, 217), although he does not heal her. 

30. Jain articulations of women and women’s natures are of course widely varied 
and by no means are wholly misogynistic or arise solely in the ascetic context. See 
Sethi 2009 for a balanced review of the topic, including but not limited to the Jain 
pattern of “masculinizing renunciation” (2009, 49-51). 

31. For a succinct explanation of this important point see Geen 20n, 79-81. 

32. KalaSamvara does not even believe her claim in Vas, and he reacts violently 
only to Pradyumna’s killing of his other sons (Vas 92). 

33. One of the most ingeniously engineered such tales is the episode of 
Kuberadatta and Kuberadatta (Granoff 1995, 415-417), which concludes with the nun 
Kuberadatta’s explanation to a boy of his relation to her: he is her brother-in-law, 
brother, son, grandson, uncle, and nephew, while other characters involved equally 
can be said to occupy almost every family position at once due to the sickening in- 
cest rooted in ignorance and lust. See also the story of Mohadatta (Granoff 2006, 
152-168), which similarly reverse-engineers a horrific nuclear family drama of incest, 
lust, and violence, all born from ignorance (moha-datta). 

34. See also Shah 1947 and Tiwari 1974. 

35. I will, however, observe, as a point perhaps for further research, that the 
labhasthana episode—in which the boy, empowered by his accompanying goddess, 
wins a number of magical items from various supernatural forces in remote caves 
and corners of the countryside—also strikes me as having something of a tan- 
tric coloring to it. Alsdorf sees the labhasthana episode as “eine Ausschmiickung 
der Pr.-Geschichte mit volkstiimlichen Marchenmotiven darstellt,” (1936a, 114) but 
points out as well that another Jain story, Nagakum§racarita, has a similar tale, 
with its hero likewise progressing through various environments and acquiring 
magic items (1936a, 114). All of this is suggestive of what is known as a nidhi siddhi, 
described by Davidson in the following way (from an eighth-century text entitled 
Subahupariprccha Tantra): “Treasure [nidhi] siddhi is the ability to find treasures 
in the earth. The two kinds of treasure are human and divine. Human treasure is 
simply caches of gold, silver or gems. Divine treasure includes pills, malachite, 
magic boots, and books; these will allow one to fly into the sky, become invis- 
ible, run swiftly, and immediately penetrate the content of any text” (Davidson 
2002, 200). 

36. Writing not of the Jain Pradyumnacarita but the Vulgate HV, Ruben (1944, 
163-164) identifies in the Mayavati-Pradyumna-Sambara triangle echoes of the 
Oedipus, Joseph, Phaedra, and other myths, and comes by a short route of somewhat 
haphazard associations to the Kundala legend of the Asokavadana discussed here. 

37. See, for example, Granoff 2006, 169-172, for another Sanatkumara tale—in 
this case he is already the Cakravartin emperor and is said to be the most hand- 
some male alive. In the previously mentioned scheme of twenty-four Kamadevas, 
Sanatkuma§ra is the seventh, even while he is the fourth Cakravartin. 

38. See also Bollée 1970. 
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39. In his preamble to a translation of the Jain story of Yasodhara, Hardy 
writes: “The overt intention of the story is to demonstrate the consequences of himsd, 
a sacrificial killing of living beings for the sake of some personal benefit. The price 
that will have to be paid for this turns the culprit into a victim of similar acts of 
himsa. .. . But behind this can also be detected another intention: to reveal the in- 
trinsic connection of himsa with kama, of violence with sexual passion. Thus it is not 
an accident that Yasodhara is motivated to commit his act of himsd after a traumatic 
erotic experience; that time and again in his subsequent lives sex and violence go 
hand in hand; and that . . . his final purification is brought about by the desire for 
sexual prowess of another king” (Hardy 1990, 18). 

40. Material from this chapter was presented at the Conference on the Study of 
Religions of India (CSRI), Drew University, Madison, NJ, June 27-30, 2013. 


Chapter 6 


1. The countless late additions to the MBh generally do not exhibit much of a 
concern with Pradyumna’s identity or narrative, nor indicate that those who received 
and expanded the written MBh had much concern to weave his abduction narrative 
back into the MBh. Surveying these * passages and appendices, we see Pradyumna 
very frequently mentioned in passing, alongside other Vrsni heroes in lists of fighters 
(MBh 1 App. 114 lines 9-1, 191; 2 App. 1 line 12, App. 21 lines 481, 987, 998, 1386, 1527; 
4 App. 61 line 20;'7 App. 3 line 5, etc.), or occasionally referenced when Krsna’s deeds 
are related (such MBh * passages and appendices often betray close familiarity with 
the critical edition HV material, e.g., MBh 2 *App. 21 line 1479). Occasionally as well, 
Paficaratra passages make their way into the text, and these may place Pradyumna 
in the usual emanation sequences (e.g., MBh 14 App. 4 line 1663). The tapasic con- 
ception of Pradyumna, already established in the critical MBh text, also reappears in 
a late addition (MBh 13 *App. 16, esp. lines 160-165). In any case, the custodians and 
developers of the Sanskrit MBh clearly did not see the epic as the venue for expanding 
upon the character and narrative of Krsna’s son—the HV was rather the proper place 
for this work. 

2. bahiin samahrtya vibhinnadesyan kosan viniscitya ca patham agryam | Vulgate 
MBh Adiparvan introduction 6 (Kinjawadekar 1936). 

3. An arbitrary criterion of size (approximately 25 lines or so) is the only thing 
distinguishing * passages and appendices: Vaidya’s shortest appendix is 23 lines 
(App. I 28), while the longest * passages are rarely more than 20 lines. 

4. We also find a number of minor episodes where the post-critical edition poets 
have brought Pradyumna into their embellishments of the text. I will not detail all 
such small additions involving minor references to Pradyumna. Two, however, bear 
mentioning. The first is App. I 24, the “Ahnika” prayer uttered by Balarama. This 
widely reproduced passage is found in every HV manuscript except S, Ni, and T3, most 
of which place the scene between HV 99 and 100, immediately after Pradyumna’s re- 
turn to Dvaraka with Mayavati. The Ahnika hymn, sung by Baladeva, is apotropaic and 
invokes a great many deities and supernatural forces, asking for their protection. The 
placement of the Ahnika immediately after HV 99 associates the happy, healthy, and 
safely returned Pradyumna with the theme of protection and invulnerability. Older 
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printed editions of the HV, including the Vulgate, add a short conversation between 
Pradyumna and his uncle in which the former beseeches the latter to “relate that 
stotra which, being recited, made me fearless [or, free from danger]” (kimcit stotram 
mama brihi yaj japtva nirbhayo ‘bhavam, App. I 24.4*3; Vu. HV IL.109.5). I would 
argue that those inserting this protective prayer here in association with Pradyumna 
did so precisely because they understood Pradyumna in the terms that I have argued 
in Chapter 3: the narrative of Pradyumna’s abduction reflects a deep anxiety over 
the potential loss of children through sudden and irreversible death. The Ahnika 
prayer seeks to make available to its reciter something of Pradyumna’s miraculous 
imperviousness to danger (nirbhaya), hence its placement immediately following the 
“Pradyumnagamana.” The second noteworthy passage is “10g. As we have seen in 
the critical text of HV 99, it is not entirely clear that Mayavati understands her own 
identity as Rati reborn, nor does she know Pradyumna’s as Kamadeva. But at the mo- 
ment Mayavati is given the baby by her husband (99.7), a great many manuscripts (all 
but the keystone S, Ni, and M1-3), as well as the Vulgate, insert the following passage 
(*1109): 
Mayavati, having seen him, the hair on her body bristling (samprahrstataniiruha), 
was pervaded by a great joy and examined him over and over. While she gazed at 
him, a memory appeared: “This one was [once] my lover (kanta)!” and recollecting 
thusly, she pondered: “This one is my lord, my husband, on account of whom I, 
sunk in a lake of grief and worry, find no sexual gratification anywhere (na vindami 
ratim kvacit). Previously this one was made bodiless (krto ‘nango) by the annoyed 
Stalin, the Blessed Devadeva. [Now] I see him in another birth (jatyantare). How can 
I, knowing [this], offer him my breast as his mother? Having been the wife of this 
husband, will I then call him ‘son’?” Reflecting thusly in her thoughts, she handed 
him over to a nurse and through the application of elixirs, she caused him to grow 
up quickly (raséyanaprayogais ca sighram evanvavardhayat). Rukmininandana 
[Pradyumna], hearing that Mayavati [speak] in the presence of the nurse, and not 
understanding, believed her (Mayavati) to be his own mother. 

5. HV App. I 30 is absent only in the critical text “keystone” manuscripts S, N1, 
and M1-3; it appears in Nilakantha’s Vulgate as H.104cd-107.32. 

6. For * passages and appendices, references are to line numbers (marking two 
Sloka padas) and not full verses. 

7. tatha sainyaé visidanti pradyumnasya bhayarditah | ksatajadigdhavaktra vai 
muktakesa hy asobhata | rajasvaleva yuvatih send samavagihate | madanasaravibhinna 
sainikan abhyupayad | yuvatisadrsavesa sadhvasaih pidyamana | ratisamaram asakta 
viksitum socchvasanti | svagrhagamanakama necchate sthatum atra | HV App. I. 30 lines 
227-233. 

8. In fact the original phrase astamyam nihato yuddhe mayaya kalasambarah 
(HV 99.27) would not seem to refer to eight mayas at all (the loc. of astami is not in 
apposition with instr. mayaya), but to the day in question: “Kalasambara was slain by 
maya in battle on the eighth [day].” Most likely this is just a vague reference to the 
eighth day of the (unspecified) paksa or lunar fortnight in which the battle took place. 
It is intriguing, however, that Pradyumna is said to be abducted on the seventh night 
after his birth (tam saptaratre sampirne ... jahdra... Sisum .. . kalasambarah, HV 
99.3). Is it possible that the whole affair of Pradyumna’s coming of age and killing 
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of Sambara was understood to take place in a single day? As odd as this might seem, 
the authors of the *1o9 insertion might well have read the text in this way, for they 
introduce the notion that Mayavati gave the boy special elixirs to accelerate his growth 
(rasayanaprayogais ca sighram evanvavardhayat). But in any case, the critical text also 
states that the boy has been “missing a long time” (cirapranastam, HV 99.49), and 
Rukminfs statement on seeing the mysterious visitor, “My son Pradyumna certainly 
would be of this age had he not been carried off by the powerful force of death” (HV 
99.37) would make no sense had the newborn been gone only one day and returned 
as an adolescent. 

g. It is certain from the evidence of the Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarman, 
examined in Chapter 7, that HV App. I 29F was known in the Kerala region in the 
thirteenth century. It seems highly likely that Ravivarman was also familiar with HV 
App. I 30, given that the final battle in his play follows the pattern of seven mayas 
defused by Pradyumna’s counter-mayds. 

10. The HV dialogues with the Puranas, but also with itself, insofar as App. I 30 
brings Pradyumna’s abduction and war experience into closer step with that of his 
son Aniruddha. Already the critical text of HV 99 and 107-108 established an explicit 
parallel between Pradyumna and Aniruddha: both are abducted and brought to the 
home of a demon, where they sexually conquer a woman under the demon’s protec- 
tion, thereby sparking a battle. Thus the initial poets of the critical edition HV already 
sought to make the son’s coming of age and victory resonate with that of his father. 
App. I 30 now pushes this trend further, introducing into Pradyumna’s episode a 
handful of elements bouncing back from the critical text of Aniruddha’s experience 
in HV 107-108: Pradyumna’s initial assault on Sambara’s dhvaja, which announces 
his aggression and sparks the war (App. I 30 lines 6-14), has a direct parallel with 
the omen established for Aniruddha’s enemy Bana, whereby it is foretold that when 
his banner breaks, he will finally meet a foe worthy of his one-thousand arms, who 
of course turns out to be Aniruddha (HV 106.13; 39-40). Aniruddha is then bound in 
snake-arrows by Bana (HV 108.82-86) and in the end is freed from them by Garuda 
(HV 13.1-2), just as Pradyumna is here bound in snakes and freed by the Suparna 
(another name for Garuda, the famous eagle enemy of snakes) maya (App. I 30 lines 
290-300). In these cases, the critical text of Aniruddha’s battle with Bana is almost 
certainly feeding back into the expansion of Pradyumna’s fight with Sambara. A final 
parallel between father and son here is more difficult to trace chronologically: a late 
addition to the Aniruddha episode (App. I 35) has Aniruddha pray to the goddess Arya 
for assistance once he is bound by snakes, as Pradyumna here prays to the goddess 
for assistance against Sambara’s hammer (lines 361-375). As these goddess prayers 
are both later additions to the critical text, one cannot of course be certain which was 
added first, or whether the presence of one prompted the insertion of the other. In 
any case, it is clear that one of the functions of App. I 30 was to bind more tightly 
together the experience of father and son. I examine the Pradyumna-Aniruddha 
mirroring more directly in Austin 2018 and Austin forthcoming. 

u. On this theme of Kamadeva and love construed in militaristic terms, see 
Hardy 1994, 15-117 and 231-251; Ali 2002, 132-133; Ali 2004, 252-261; Benton 2006, 
39-63; Meyer 1930 vol. 2, 332-334; Siegel 1983. The Buddhist Mara as a form of Kama 
has been amply studied (e.g., Windisch 1895; Bloss 1978; Benton 2006, 155-179). 
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12. The HV does not propose a tight real-time biography of events in chronolog- 
ical sequence: its first Krsna narrative (HV 28-29) falls between the vamsa materials 
and the cosmic-scale scenes of Visnu’s pre-descent endeavors against Kalanemi, and 
Aniruddha’s wedding is related before the birth of Pradyumna. The narrative frame 
of Vaisampayana and Janamejaya must always be kept in mind here, for Janamejaya 
often asks for specific details on matters related theretofore only in passing, and 
Vaigampayana’s response may involve chronological back-tracking. 

13. Pradyumna is given names of Kama (e.g., 29.1078, 29B.113; 423, 29E.19; 
29) and his magic skills are featured particularly at 29E, the episode of the abduction 
of Bhanumati. In this scene, Pradyumna demonstrates a superior mastery over maya, 
recognizing a demon’s tricks where Krsna and Arjuna do not. He similarly takes the 
lead at one point in 29B, where it becomes necessary to outsmart mayd-deploying 
demons. Pradyumna recognizes the mayd as “S4mbarin” (HV App. I 29B.293). 

14. Narada takes up his vina, and Krsna [takes] “hallisakam ... svayam.. . 
suvamsaghosam,” (line 435) which I take to be a bamboo flute. However, the Vulgate 
commentator Nilakantha understands this to be Krsna’s dance with many women 
(hallisakam bahubhih stribhih saha nrtyam). 

15. I have taken some liberties with these lines (App. I 29D.448-455, corre- 
sponding to Vu II. 89.72~-73), which are a little opaque: ta vasudeve ‘py anuraktacittah 
svagitanrtyabhinayair udaraih | narendrasino paritositena tambilayogas ca 
varapsarobhih || tadagatabhir nrvarahrtas tu krsnepsaya manamayas tathaiva | phalani 
gandhottamavanti viras chalikyagandharvam athahrtam ca ||. 

16. The five people are not here identified; Pradyumna is presumably one of them. 
The manuscripts G5 and M4 here specify that the five were Krsna, Arjuna, Gada, 
Rama, and Samba; Nilakantha declares it is Krsna, Rama, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, 
and Samba—the quintet of Vrsni heroes or vamsaviras discussed in Chapter 1. 

17. For reasons that are not clear to me, the Parijata appendices frequently 
use the name “Bhaima” to refer to the Yadavas or Vrsnis. Bhaima is not used as a 
name for the Yadava-Vrsnis in the critical HV text. This clan name does, however, 
seem to be established in HV App. I 18. 214-215, where an ancestor named Bhima 
is identified as a forefather of the Yadavas. “Bhaima” then occurs sixty times within 
the 29-29F materials, most of these being concentrated in 29D and 29F. The only 
other occurrence of the name I am aware of is HV App. I 44 line 49, which in fact 
summarizes the events of App. I 29D and so likely adopts the usage of this name 
therefrom. 

18. Once received in Nepal, the Prabhavati story itself then took on new form and 
life of its own in the Nepali Puranic sources alongside the HV narrative. Brinkhaus also 
identifies a Buddhist Nepali version of the myth, which falls outside his study’s focus. 
The Hindu Nepali cycle he examines in his 1987 work is preserved in three texts: the 
Vagvatimahatmyaprasamsa or Pasupatipurana, the Nepalamahatmya claiming errone- 
ously to form part of the Skanda Purana, and a third text, also called Nepalamahatmya, 
which does indeed form part of the Skanda Purana, namely adhydyas 70-185 of the 
Himavatkhanda (Brinkhaus 1987, 1-88). These native Nepalese narratives bear a close 
relationship to 29F and center on the heroic rescue of Vagvati, a personified form of 
the river (today called Bagmati), whose eventual liberation drains the Kathmandu 
valley. While in Brinkhaus’s sources, the final liberation of Vagvati is enacted by 
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Krsna, Pradyumna forms a key part of the divine intervention, and this involves a 
transposition of the 29F episode into the context of Nepal’s mythic landscape. 

19. On this common theme of the animal (especially goose or swan) dita or go- 
between messenger facilitating romance, see Lienhard 1984, 125. 

20. etat prakaranam viré nanrtur yadunandanah | ndradasya muneh kirtim 
sarvajniasya mahatmanah || HV App. I 29F lines 292-293. As the play Rambhabhisara 
is credited to Kubera (29F.286), it seems here that kirti refers to the time measure of 
the music, associated with Narada. 

21. aramayad rahasy enédm na codvejigavams tada | apakrstam caraty artham 
ratikaéryavisaradah | uvasa sa taya sérdham raman krsnasutah prabhuh || 29F.390-392, fol- 
lowing K3, N2, DN, D1, Ds, D6 at 391a over Vaidya’s reading dpa krtsnam caraty artham. 

22. Asa young woman Kunti receives more or less the same boon from the same 
sage (MBh 1.113.34-35). Indeed, the principal role of Durvasas in Sanskrit literature 
seems to be to reward young women for bestowing appropriately lavish hospitality, or 
curse them for failing to do so (e.g., Abhijfia@nasakuntala 4.1). Kunti shares her boon 
with her co-wife Madri, leading to the birth of Nakula and Sahadeva. Similarly in HV 
App. I 29F, Prabhavati shares her boon with her cousins, who each bear a son. 

23. See, for example Gonda 1969 [1954], 89-91. 

24. As we have seen, Pradyumna himself sings a song to the rains, just as Krsna 
does in HV 59. In Krsna’s case as well, a period of watery chaos is weathered by a 
hero-Vrsni, ending in a victory over a hostile force (Indra), clearing of the autumn 
sky, and the restoration of order to humanity. On this important theme of watery 
chaos and its pacification in Krsna mythology, see Hawley 1979. 

25. The Arthasastra (Olivelle 2013) makes a number of intriguing statements 
about the use of actors and performing artists for strategic and political purposes, 
such as enlisting them as poisoners (1.12.9), sowing conflict among potential enemies 
(1.1.34) or—perhaps most closely resembling the scenario here in 29F—as under- 
cover agents sent in to free a hostage, with the captive escaping in the guise of one of 
the actors (7.17.34-37). This is the essential plot of the 2012 film Argo, which rewrites 
the events of the Canadian-led extraction operation in Tehran in 1979-1980. 

26. A number of scholars over the years have taken keen interest in the 29D 
and 29F passages featuring theatrical performances, although more often than not 
working from the Vulgate and assuming that these passages are as ancient as the 
material we now call the critical text (e.g., Lévi 1890, 327-329; Chatterjee 1977-1978, 
833-835; Varadpande 1987, 75-78). These studies have largely been concerned with 
the technical details of the performances, rather than the larger placement of such 
scenes in Krsna’s biography. 

27. Lyne Bansat-Boudon has gone to great lengths to determine the precise 
meaning of this theatrical mode and its place in the Natya Sastra, where it is not ex- 
plicitly defined. Her concern is with Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra 2, in which a form 
called “Chalita” is acted out as a garbhanka or play-within-the-play. Bansat-Boudon 
points out that across many manuscripts of the Malavika the name of the song itself 
is not entirely consistent: copyists have preserved it as chalita, calita, chalika, calika, 
chalitaka (Bansat-Boudon 1992, 391). Clearly then, there was no widely recognized 
single term, and the HV’s chalikya would appear to be the same thing as Kalidasa’s 
chalita. At the start of Malavikdgnimitra 2, the Chalita is described by Ganadasa as a 
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four-part Krti in a moderate tempo and is said to have been composed by Sarmistha. 
Malavika sings only the fourth part for the spectators, preceded by an upagdna, and 
“acts out the according rasa” (tato yatharasam abhinayati, 2.4+). The text she sings 
communicates her love, under cover of the performance itself, to the observing king. 
Herein again lies a hint of deception (1/chal) in the performance, and Bansat-Boudon 
thus reads the term chalita not as the name of a genre or type, but as the very title of 
Sarmistha’s play itself, “Le Sincére Artifice” (Bansat-Boudon 1992, 405). Tieken does 
not quite find this convincing (1998, 174). 

28. Natya Sdastra 18.123 defines the form of speech called chala as 
abhisandhanahasyarosakaram—bringing about anger through a deception of humor 
or “when flattering words lead to an unflattering sense” (Rangacharya 2010, 155). 

29. When Janamejaya poses his prompting questions to Vaisampayana at 
the start of 29F, he summarizes globally what he has just heard in 29D and 29E, 
whereby it becomes clear that the Chalikya scene was a defining feature of that 
episode (chalikyanayanam caiva devalokin mahamune || kridam ca sagare divyam 
krsnindm atitejasam, 29F.2-3). Janamejaya himself thus highlights the Chilikya’s role 
in linking 29D and 29F. 

30. Jinasena as well occasionally used forms of V chal to describe Pradyumna’s 
behavior (Ji 47.30; 47.67). 

31. Vajranabha does not cry out in distress over the physical and emotional wel- 
fare of his daughter and nieces, but rather refers to Pradyumna, Gada, and Samba as 
“house-rapists” or violators of his home (grhadharsakah, 661). The same sentiment— 
betraying the true object of concern in these emasculating subterfuge scenarios—is 
expressed by Bana upon discovery of Aniruddha’s liaison with Usa, where again he 
exclaims that by raping his daughter, Aniruddha has raped his entire clan (uséyam 
dharsitayam hi kulam no dharsitam mahat, 108.16). Even Usa, upon awakening 
from her dream, expresses her anxiety in terms of how her father’s lineage will be 
blackened by her apparent misconduct (kulopakrosanakari kulangara, 107.29). In this 
zero-sum game, the Vrsni triumph necessarily means shame and disgrace for the 
demon kula (Austin 2018). 

32. “The images of Brahman, the Buddha, the Tirthankara, and the yogin call 
into question the reality of the world: the world is ephemeral, constantly in flux, and 
therefore of only contingent reality. The idea of lila suggests the same thing, but more 
poetically and less negatively. The world is the gods’ play, created in play as a stage 
upon which they might dance and dazzle. As such, the world is ephemeral, a phan- 
tasmagoric display, a magic show, a gossamer thing” (Kinsley 1972, 151). 

33. “Lila, then, is God’s play: it refers not only to the supreme being’s playful 
actions but also to the dramatic ‘plays’ staged by human beings in memory of those 
actions” (Sax 1995, 3). 

34. Hospital points out that it is with the BhP that we first begin to see the notion 
of avataras as Ila forms (Hospital 1995, 30). Thus we find the compound Iilavatara in 
numerous places in the BhP (1.2.34; 2.6.45; 8.24.29; 10.67.38; 11.11.19), and the deeds 
of the various avataras then are qualified as lilas (Hospital 1995, 30 and 33 note 28). 

35. Play, acting, and the imagination therefore developed the greatest soteriolog- 
ical significance in Vaisnava bhakti traditions. We have mentioned already the case 
of the Ramnagar Ramlila; in the Raslilas of the Braj region the Swaroop performers, 
enacting on stage the gopis themselves enacting the deeds of Krsna, summon the 
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absent god and unite with him in the raslila dance. Thus “everything presented in the 
ras lilés [of Brindavan] ought rightly to be understood as being a play within a play” 
(Hawley 1995, 16), and of course this play is salvific for both performers and audience 
members alike. The image of the gopis imitating Krsna’s deeds (krsnalilanukarinyah) 
when he is absent is established already in HV 63.25-28 and ultimately becomes, 
particularly on the basis of its formulation in the BhP (10.26-30), a cornerstone in the 
theology and soteriological system of Rupa Goswami (Haberman 1988). 

36. He offers as examples MBh 6.1.3; 12.48.23; 12.53.23; 15.30.16; 16.8.65 (Couture 
2.001, 321). 

37. We begin to see the nominal form avatara, in something like the popular 
sense that we use it today, in the ViP (e.g., ViP 1.4.17; 5.9.28, etc.). On the evolution of 
the noun avatdara, see Hacker 1960. 

38. One finds the clearest example of its continuing power in the ever-popular 
Ramnagar Ramlila culture of veneration of the young Brahmin boys who assume the 
principal “Swaroop” roles of the lila: they are not seen merely as actors, but as living 
and breathing manifestations of Rama, Sita, Laksmana, Satrughna, and Bharata, 
enjoying the status and privileges of divinities for the entire month in which the [ila 
is performed (a period covering the end of the rainy season and first days of autumn). 
See, for example, Schechner 1985, 17-150, and Hess 2006. The vocabulary of the 
stage and the aesthetic experience of drama become the fundamental building blocks 
of Gaudiya Vaisnava soteriology in the hands of Ripa Goswami (Haberman 1988). 
For a recent collection of avatara studies, see Journal of Vaisnava Studies 26(1), 2017, 
which gathers a number of studies on the concept, which clearly still inspires and 
requires a great deal of reflection and analysis. 

39. Charlotte Schmid has similarly argued (2010, 462-465) that the 
Govardhanadhara and Kaliyadamana episodes (HV 61 and HV 55-56; ViP 5.10 and 
5.7; BhP 10.22 and 10.13) serve precisely this function of gesturing toward the larger 
avatéra system writ large. Although these are not episodes in which Krsna hides 
and reveals his true form, Schmid shows that, as in so many other places, there is 
a kind of reflexivity that doubles, on a micro scale, the macro model of the cosmic 
Visnu’s self-limiting temporary manifestations and behavior. This is particularly clear 
in the Kaliyadamana scene: “Le schéma narratif du Kaliyadamana semble en outre 
construit sur la symbolique méme de incarnation du dieu en tant qu’avatara. La 
divinité, Visnu ou Krsna, descend, se laisse aller en bas, s’incarne—la racine ava- 
tf—comporte tous ces sens. Krsna monte en haut d’un arbre puis se laisse aller en 
bas, plongeant dans une eau ot se niche le démon-serpent. Le mouvement du dieu et 
élément liquide qui évoque la métaphore de l’océan du samsara dessinent une trame 
mythologique qui est celle des descentes de Visnu” (Schmid 2010, 464). 

40. Portions of this chapter were presented at the 2012 South Asia Workshop, 
“Worlds of South Asia,” University of Copenhagen, September 17, 2012, and the 
223rd Meeting of the American Oriental Society, Portland, OR, March 15-18, 2013. 


Chapter 7 


1. See, for example, Lienhard 1984, 1-4. 
2. One representative counterexample to this claim can be found in 
Dandin: in Chapter 6 of a work ascribed to him and now published under the 
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title Dasakumdracarita, a lovesick princess is said to be “excessively wearied by the 
enemy of Sambara” (sambaradvisatimatram aydsyate, Jha 1972, 176). This direction 
of identification—whereby Kamadeva is meant, but Pradyumna’s narrative identity 
from the HV is recalled—is rare in comparison to the countless references in kavya to 
Kama (Smara, Madana, Manmatha, Anariga, etc.), which offer no explicit connection 
to Krsna’s son. On the cloudy issue of the relationship between the Avantisundari and 
this “Dasakumdaracarita” see Lienhard 1984, 234-237. 

3. Even if Kamadeva is in kavya almost always Kamadeva only and not 
Kama-Pradyumna, a question remains about the role that the HV’s Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha abduction narratives played in certain romance motifs of the first- 
millennium story and kdvya literature (see, e.g., Doniger 1984, 61-80). One finds 
recurring fairly often in these sources the motif of an abducted or imprisoned male, 
transported, perhaps magically or in sleep, to an unknown realm, where a romance 
with a native princess is sparked or comes to fruition—thus following the basic struc- 
ture of HV 99 and especially 107-108 (e.g., Vasavadatta of Subandhu; Avantisundart 
of Dandin; Pratijnayaugandharayana of Bhasa). 

4. If [now move from the epic-Puranic sources to this thirteenth-century play, 
it is of course not because Pradyumna is altogether absent in South Asian literature 
between these two sets of evidence. One finds, for example, many works retelling 
the life of Krsna, such as the Saurikathodaya of Vasudeva (ninth century), which ad- 
here closely to the Puranic sources and so deliver the basic Pradyumna abduction 
narrative as we have it in the preceding (e.g., Saurikathodaya 5.60-81). Similarly, the 
Bharatamanjart of Ksemendra (eleventh century), which condenses the entire MBh 
and HV, summarizes HV 99 in six verses (Harivamsa subsection 39, “Sambaravadha,” 
verses 1143-1148). In the Avantisundart of Dandin (late seventh century), two sons 
of King Rajahamsa, Hamsavahana and Rajavahana, are respectively the rebirths of 
Pradyumna and Samba, and just as Pradyumna was abducted by Sambara in HV 
99, so here Hamsavahana is abducted by a swan only days after he is born (the pas- 
sage itself is no longer extant—see Warder 1983, vol. 4, 178). One present among 
the grieving women speculates that the boy has perhaps been taken to the realm of 
wizards, just as Pradyumna had been, and here the basic details of HV 99, including 
the Kamadeva-Rati reunion, are recalled as a precedent cited to comfort the mother. 
We find as well passing references to Pradyumna and Aniruddha in Somadeva’s 
Kathasaritsagara (eleventh century): in Kathdsaritsagara Chap. 73, a secret doorway 
in Kashmir to the underworld called the “Peak of Pradyumna” is identified, through 
which it is said that Aniruddha had been brought into the realm of the demons by 
Usa, and from which Pradyumna rescued him (Tawney 1924-1928, vol. 6, 108-109). 
Another tale (Chap. 97) involves a king named Pradyumna who is explicitly said to 
be like the god Pradyumna; in his kingdom a Brahmin undergoes an oblique or in- 
verted experience of HV 99: the Brahmin’s son grows to the age of sixteen and then 
suddenly dies of fever (Tawney 1924-1928, vol. 7, 113). 

5. See Sastri 1910, iv—vii, for the full text of the three inscriptions, and Aiyangar 
1938-1939, Malini 1992, and Vielle 20 for more substantial treatments of the king’s 
historical context. 

6. In the play’s opening, Ravivarman characterizes himself candrakulamangala 
pradipasya, 1.2+; yadunathah, 1.3+. 
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7. Thus in the play’s prastavand, the ceti says of Ravivarman that he is “gladdened 
as much by the Sri of victory as by that of Sarasvati” (virasirie via sarassaie vi ahiramai 
esa jadundaho, 1.3+), or that he is marked by a splendor of both military victory and 
learning. 

8. E.g., Konow 1920, 101; Keith 1924, 247; Krishnamacariar 1937, 648. 

9. bharatajaladhikarnadharah: Ravivarman, like Pradyumna, is both a warrior 
Yadu descendant of Bharata (son of Duhsanta) and a master of the arts of Bharata, 
author of the Natya Sastra. 

10. padima via raivaino paccaideso vva punnimasasino | singdrassa va jio kena 
kahijjai jaammi tam rivam || 2.1. 

u. Bhadra remarks that it is lucky (distyd) that the love-tortured emotional state of 
the Nalakiibara character matches Pradyumna’s own state of longing for Prabhavati. 
But Pradyumna corrects him, observing that this situation has come about not by 
chance, but by Bhadra’s ingenious design. 

12. Hamsa recognizes that the bharatavakya or final benedictory verse of the 
garbhanka is a double-edged slesa with an overt benedictory and covert sinister 
meaning—see later discussion. 

3. “The contexts of courtship, in other words, were the contexts of the court, 
and were governed by the same principles and strategies. ... Courtship had a special 
place in the world of the court, both as an institution and as an object of specula- 
tion and delectation. Courtship during youth allowed the men of the court to learn 
the strategies of conduct and forms of self-discipline necessary for their relations 
with men at court. The discernment and deployment of deception and indirection re- 
quired in courtship prepared men for courtly existence as a whole. In a world where 
discerning the strategies of others and concealing one’s own was a necessity due to 
inbuilt antagonisms, the process of courtship could provide no better training. And 
judging from the sources, continued success at courtship was an indication of one’s 
self-perfection as a powerful man at court” (Ali 2002, 138). 

14. To name only a few, one immediately recognizes from other Sanskrit plays 
the role of the painted picture; servants informing the audience they have been sent 
by the queen to inquire after this or that; calls to noonday rituals that conclude an 
act; go-between figures stoking the passion of a couple who have yet to meet; the 
stage whisper communicating a strategic plot which we then witness in its unfolding; 
festivals of Kamadeva, of the springtime, or other seasonal celebrations as frames 
in which the action unfolds; an eavesdropping lover agonizing over the meaning of 
his lover’s words; a secret meeting of lovers in a grove of vines and flowers; the final 
crowning of a prince at the play’s termination, etc. 

15. Dallenbach, who studied this phenomenon in a wide range of European ar- 
tistic contexts, whether theatrical, painterly, or otherwise, states the following defini- 
tion: “est mise en abyme toute enclave entretenant une relation de similitude avec 
Poceuvre qui la contient” (1977, 18). On the garbhanka in Sanskrit drama more gener- 
ally, see Lévi 1890, 136; Jackson 1898, 242-247; Keith 1924, 303; Mitra 1983, 143-153. 

16. A second example from Kalidasa, which is not a garbhanka properly speaking 
since it is not actually depicted in the macro play, comes from the Vikramorvasiya: we 
are told that the Apsaras Urvasi, while acting the role of Laksmi on stage, was sup- 
posed to have said the name “Purusottama” when speaking of her love Visnu, but 
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instead had spoken the name “Purtiravas’”—that is, the name of her actual beloved 
of whom she was thinking during her performance (taya purusottama iti bhanitavye 
puriravastti nirgata vani, 3.0+). While this is not a true garbhanka, we see here, as 
with Malavika, that true feelings and desires are communicated (in this case, unwit- 
tingly and with negative consequences—she is cursed by the director Bharata for her 
gaffe) through the medium ofa staged performance. Indeed, the pupil hearing of this 
slip remarks: bhavitavyanuvidhayinindriyani (3.0+), “the body always conforms to its 
destiny” (Gitomer 1999 [1984], 204). 

17. The Vasavadatta Natyadhara of Subandhu (no longer extant, but discussed in 
Abhinavagupta and other theoretical works) seems to have had a doubled garbhanka, 
making King Udayana once again the central figure, as in Harsa: the king witnesses 
a play in which he is himself depicted as a witness to yet another garbhanka. 

18. Similarly, Dimock states, in his foreword to Haberman’s study of acting, play, 
imagination, and rasa in the soteriology of Ripa Goswami, that “only when a mask is 
being worn does one express the truth, and only then can the true self be discerned” 
(Haberman 1988, vii). 

19. etena balavidrumapallavasobhapaharadaksena | hrdaye mama tvayadyam nyasto 
ragah svahastena || 3.12. “When you touch me with your hand/that steals rubescence 
from bright coral, /a rush of redness, that is love, /steals through my heart. /Slesa 
again: the ‘rubescence’ (raga) is the bright redness of love. Here, at the very center of 
the play within the play, language once again superimposes and identifies two dis- 
tinct levels. Udayana, disguised as himself, surely knows what he is saying, playing 
on both levels, but perhaps subtly privileging the non-metaphoric one, where ‘love,’ 
(Shulman 1997, 80). 

20. “In the Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarmabhipa (1265 a.p.) we get another 


a” 


for once, means ‘love’ 


specimen of garbhanka in the third Act. . .. But nowhere does the dramatist mention 
it to be a garbhanka, though the manner in which he has treated the whole thing, 
shows his acquaintance with the various definitions of the device” (Mitra 1983, 151). 

21. api catra nalakiibaram abhisarantim rambham avalokayantya danavarajaputrya 
manas tasya pradyumnasya sangame svayam eva pravarteta | 3.1+ 

22. Bhadra also falls neatly in the micro-macro mapping: while in the play proper, 
he is a highly respected and graceful natdacarya (and is there never labeled vidiisaka), 
he does play, in the events of the macro frame, the traditional role of vidisaka in- 
sofar as he functions as go-between and facilitates the meeting of the lovers. It is no 
surprise, then, that he plays the vidisaka in the Rambha garbhanka (in fact, named 
Bhadranka) and performs precisely this task. 

23. Mitra suggests that Ravivarman’s setting of a twelve-pada verse and dhruva 
musical theme at the start of his garbhanka are also taken from Rajasekhara’s 
garbhanka (Mitra 1983, 151). 

24. See Sutherland 2018 on the larger pattern of sexual violence and rape in 
Valmiki’s Uttarakanda and the possible function such narratives may have had for 
the receiving audience of the text. 

25. Pradyumna’s victory over Sambara is invoked six times in the 
Pradyumnabhyudaya (117+, 3.1, 5.12, 5.16, 5.27+, 5.33); these references are not 
carryovers from the 29F source, but are introduced by Ravivarman. 

26. sruta hi maya sudharmagatena naradamukhat pradyumnena vajranabham 
ghatayisyamiti krsnah pratijnatavan iti | 3.5. 
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27. As far as Iam aware, all that remains of this piece are the half-dozen passages 
preserved by the author in his Sahityadarpana (see Konow 1920, 100). 

28. Ramakrsna Stiri composed a commentary on the seventeenth-century 
Sankarabhyudaya of Raja Cadamani Diksita (Fisher 2013, 104). 

29. Govindamisra’s work departs from the more popular Prabhavati theme and 
seems to follow the model of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava insofar as the focus remains 
on the events preceding the birth of the boy—in this case, largely the Rukminiharana. 
While hinting at a possibly perceived resonance between Skanda and Pradyumna, 
this work, like Kalidasa’s, does not feature the boy himself. 

30. Portions of this chapter were presented at the gist Spalding Symposium on 
Indian Religions, St. Michael’s College, University of Cardiff, Wales, April 1516, 2016. 


Conclusion 


1. http://www.ushanarayanan.com/pradyumna-son-of-krishna/ 

2. See Siegel 1983 for a highly readable illustration of the fire-and-water dia- 
logue, playing out in the kavya context, between the passion-celebrating and world- 
renouncing orientations. See also Macy 1975. 


Appendix 


1. prasiddhakasagamanah saknuvams, reading Ki, K3, K4, Dn, G3 and M4 
Saknuvams in place of satkurvams. 

2. pra + J vis here does not mean generically entering a place (praviseyam does 
not have an object); I take rangam to be understood. The term pravesa is later used at 
App. I 29F line 251, among other technical theatrical terms, to describe the extraordi- 
nary skill of Bhadra’s troupe. See Couture 2001 on the theological importance of the 
vocabulary surrounding stage-entrances. 

3. lomapddo dasaratha rsyasrngam mahamunim | santam anayayamasa ganikabhih 
sahanagha || 29F.244-245. In the critical edition MBh 3.110-113, Santa is the daughter 
of Lomapada, King of Anga; she is sent to seduce the ascetic Rsyasrnga and bring 
him to the capital so that it might be blessed with much-needed rain. The Valmiki 
Ram alters this by making Santa the daughter of Dagaratha, who gives the girl over 
to [Rlomapada to become his daughter. As such, Rsyagrnga is in Ram son-in-law 
(jamatr) to both Romapada and DaSaratha (Ram 1.8.22). 

4. Nilakantha takes this to be a festival in honor of Siva Mahakalarudra (Vu HV 
11.93.18). 

5. Vaidya’s reading (HV App. I 29F line 276) is devagandharam chalikyam; the Vu 
follows this reading (Vu II.93.23a). When Pradyumna learned the art form, it was qual- 
ified as devagandharva (HV App. I 29D.431) or chalikyagandharva- (492). At 29F.276, 
roughly a third of the manuscripts (N2, D2, D3, T1-3, Gi, G3-5, and M4) read gandharva-. 

6. dgandharagramaragam gangavataranam tada | viddham asaritam ramyam 
Jjagire svarasampada ||layatalasamam srutva gangavataranam subham | asurams tosayam 
asur utthayothaya bharata || 29F.278-281. I will not venture here into the details of the 
performance and the forms used in it, and so leave the technical terms, important as 
they are, untranslated. 

7. This (29F.344) is the second time in the Parijata appendices that a lovesick 
woman makes reference to “going the way of Kumudvati.” Much earlier in App. I 29, 
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Satyabhama says the same thing (kumudvatigatam niinam gatim yasyamy, 29.267) 
when sulking in her room in a fit of jealous rage. In his gloss on App 29.267 (Vu 
11.6717), Nilakantha observes (and the same could be said for Prabhavati) that 
Satyabhama could be declaring that she will be like a lotus bud sealed up tightly and 
thus untouched by the rays of the moon (i.e., refuse henceforth to manifest her fem- 
inine beauty for any other man). Monier-Williams mistakenly records Kumudvati as 
a wife of Pradyumna in the ViP, which we know is not the case. However, the woman 
in question is in fact (in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa) the wife of the son of Rama, and 
so is perhaps misremembered by Monier as the wife of the son of Krsna. 

8. Here seven southern manuscripts (Ti-3, G1, G3—-5) add an apparently redundant 
second Gandharva wedding rite for Prabhavati and Pradyumna (29F.451*9): “Then 
Prabhavati, having seen those men led by Pradyumna whom the female swan had 
foretold, felt in her mind joy and relief from her burden. She stood up and in a flurry 
embraced Pradyumna. Shedding a tear, she, wise in words, said: ‘I am fortunate, I am 
favored and so I embrace you, Sir! Today, O Manada, you must favor me by becoming 
my husband’ (mam anugrhnisva bhartrbhaévena). Pradyumna, addressed thusly by 
Prabhavati, his mind pleased, married her by a Gandharva wedding rite.” 

g. Vaidya’s text (29F.657) reads: harmyaprsthe vardhamana hrstas te 
yadunandanah, “Those joys of the Yadus were prosperous and happy on the roof of 
the palace”; the Vulgate’s slight correction, drstds for hrstas (Vu II.96.23), is necessary 
for the following verses to make sense: the boys have been discovered by Vajranabha’s 
flying guards, yet this is in accordance with the grand scheme of Indra and Krsna. 

10. Vaidya’s reading of 29F.728b, vikramantau pranesatuh, is only regularly 
found in T; almost every other manuscript offers a variation on pranesatuh. I follow 
here the Vu vikramyantau pranasyatuh (Vu II.96.58). 

u. Vaidya’s reading (29F.749b) nihato natitejasa, “were not slain by [Pradyumna] 
of limitless splendor,” or alternately “were slain by [Pradyumna] of no great 
splendour,” is counterintuitive; I follow here Vu II.96.38d nihatas catitejasa. 

12. Nikumbha is the demon who abducts Bhanumati in 29E as vengeance for 
this, the death of his brother Vajranabha. 

13. I follow here the Vu II.97.37 sutau drastum yathestam bhaimanandanau over 
Vaidya’s sutam drastum yathestam bhimanandanau. 

14. nivrtte mausale puddhe svargam yatesu vrsnisu | gadapradyumnasambas te gata 
vajrapuram vibho || 29 F.835-836. This of course does not quite square with the basic 
events of MBh 16. 
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